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Gurope’s Progress in Cflour Milling 


By .James &. Boyle 


Professor of Rural Economy in New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University 


S a layman with only a layman’s interest 
in the commercial and technical sides of 
flour milling, I have often visited the 
mills of Minneapolis and other cities in 

the United States. It has been my privilege re- 
cently to visit similar mills in Europe. I must con- 
fess that I approached Europe with the usual Ameri- 
can point of view, namely, that the United States has 
a little the best of it in the matter of modern methods 
and machinery. But let me say at the outset that I 
have been greatly surprised at the tremendous progress 
made by European millers. As one in Paris told me, 
“We have made 100 years’ progress in the last five 
years,” and I believe he was right. 

There are three things I want to discuss briefly in 
this article, to illustrate the above point, namely, a 
modern mill in Rome, one in Paris, 
and the new School of Milling now 
being conducted in Paris. 


A Roman Flour Mill 


N Rome every American finds 

himself getting back into the 
bread eating habit. Those hard, 
brown-crusted Italian loaves are 
very, very good. So is the spa- 
ghetti and the macaroni. Italian 
mills have plenty to do to supply 
the bread requirements of this 
bread eating, wine drinking peo- 
ple. Rome is the place of great 
contrasts; the ancient and _ the 
modern are face to face. One 
day, for instance, at Rome’s an- 
cient seaport, Ostia, I looked: upon 
some “terminal elevators” of 2,000 
years ago; also upon a flour mill 
of the most primitive type, a mere 
mortar and pestle. Next day I 
visited one of the 10 modern flour 
mills of Rome—the A. Biondi. 
Rome boasts three big mills and 
seven small ones, which supply 
about half of that city’s flour re- 
quirements. The A. Biondi com- 
pany has its main mills at Flor- 
ence, and both these and its Rome mill are absolutely 
modern in every respect. 

The Biondi mill in Rome is built of re-enforced 
concrete, and is supplied with milling machinery of 
the latest types, most of it from Germany. It has 
a capacity of 2,000 bbls per day. Electric power is 
used from a 550 h-p engine. American machinery 
was preferred in certain cases, but the rate of ex- 
change made it too expensive to buy such equipment. 

Italian wheat is very high in gluten. However, con- 
siderable is purchased by this mill from Argentina and 
the United States. Pacific Coast white wheat, as well 
as the winter and spring wheats, are used. I made 
especial inquiry about the much praised Hungarian 
wheat, but the miller had had trouble over a Hun- 
garian contract, and so was letting that wheat strictly 
alone. 


The feature of this mill which pleased me most 
V—_—_—_— 
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was the almost perfect freedom of the air from dust. 
Floors and walls were wonderfully clean. The dust 
collectors seemed to do a better job than is usual in 
American mills. 


A Paris Flour Mill 


“FTVHIS is a large mill,” I said to the chief of fabri- 
cation of the Grands Moulins de Paris, “it must 
be the largest in France.” 

“Largest in France?” he replied. “Yes, the largest 
in Europe. The largest in the world.” 

This mill, now some three years old, has a daily 
capacity of 1,000 tons wheat, or 33,333 bus. With its 
one unit it can grind about 7,000 bbls flour each day. 
On this basis, the miller assured me, it is the largest 
single unit flour mill in the world. Being new, it is 





Barges loaded with wheat move along the Seine River to the Grands Moulins de Paris. 
The warehouse for wheat and flour may be seen at the rear of the mill. 


equipped almost entirely throughout with modern 
machinery and labor-saving devices. The chief ex- 
ceptions to this rule which I saw are the filling and 
weighing of sacks by hand in some of the departments, 
the unloading of cars of sacked wheat and the carry- 
ing of these sacks some distance by hand. 

The transportation problem is met by this mill 
with remarkable efficiency. On one side is the Seine 
River, which brings wheat by barge, it being unloaded 
by means of marine legs and aspirators. On the 
other side there are several railroad side tracks, where 
a large number of cars can be loaded and unloaded 
at the same time. 

The miller pointed to various kinds of machinery 
of American make, and in every case he smilingly 
added the comment, “trés bon” (very good). 

This mill has a good export trade to central Europe 
—fiour to Switzerland, farina to Czechoslovakia, etc. 


Here, as in Rome, I was deeply impressed by the 
cleanness of the mill and the complete freedom from 
dust. Whether they use more dust collectors, or larger 
ones, or better ones, than we do, I do not know, but 
they have cleaner mills than we have. A dust explo- 
sion here seems never to have occurred. 

Finally, the laboratory of this mill is the last word 
in scientific construction. No more milling by guess- 
work here. The chief of fabrication knows to’ the 
minutest detail the quantity and quality of the gluten, 
the ash, the starch, and all the other elements of the 
grain passing through his mill. As in the United 
States, more and more attention is being paid to the 
quality of the gluten. The two most obvious differ- 
ences between French and American bread are that the 
crust of French bread is browner and harder, and the 

porosity is different, the French 
requiring very large, open pores. 
The French do not want snow- 
white bread, and personally I like 
the taste of French bread better 
than the American. 


French School of Milling 


N Oct. 18, 1924, there was 

opened in Paris the French 
School of Milling. This institu- 
tion was founded and financed by 
the National Federation of French 
Millers, with the co-operation of 
France’s assistant secretary of 
education, in charge of technical 
instruction. It is housed in a com- 
modious building in the Latin 
quarter, near the Sorbonne. 

“Modern industry,” say the 
French, “is entirely the child of 
the laboratory.” This explains the 
motives for the creation of this 
school by the mills of France. Be- 
fore the introduction of the roller 
process, France held the lead, 
scientifically speaking, in flour 
milling. After that improvement, 
however, French mills lost their 
preponderance. They have awak- 
ened to the fact that milling is one of the most technical 
of all modern industries, and the result is this highly 
efficient school of milling. 

The course of study covers one year, and is in- 
tensely practical. A catalogue of the studies in the 
curriculum will show the American reader how thor- 
oughly these French authorities have laid their plans for 
the world’s greatest milling school. Note the following 
condensed statement of the courses being given now: 

1. The technic of milling—including the history 
of milling; production and consumption of wheat; 
washing, breaking, converting, reducing; technical 
equipment of mill; chemistry and technology applied to 
milling and baking; study of breads. 

2. Chemistry and biology—chemical biology; sug- 
ars, starch, vitamins, diastin, etc; microbiology; ento- 
mology; botany. 


(Continued on page 153.) 
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AT THE GRANDS MOULINS DE PARIS ON THE RIVER SEINE 









































OME idea of the size of the Grands Moulins de 

Paris may be gathered from the panoramic 
view at the top. The four centrally placed pic- 
tures show wheat being discharged from a barge, 
workmen sacking flour, a long unloading platform 
for rail shipment, and mill machinery in operation. 
Wheat washing machinery is shown below, and at 
the right a vivid impression of dustless operation. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

Every reasonable person knows that in Her- 
bert Hoover and Alfred E. Smith the two 
parties have nominated their worthiest cham- 
pions. They are both men of unimpeachable 
personal integrity in their private lives and in 
their public offices. They are both men of un- 
questionable devotion to the public interest as 
they see it. They are both men of exceptional 
experience, of demonstrated capacity and of 
great human sympathies. No man can without 
uttering the foulest slander impugn the single- 
minded patriotism of either candidate. Neither 
is controlled by any sort of secret allegiance. 
Neither challenges any fundamental principle of 
the American republic. Both can be trusted to 
conserve faithfully the structure of the govern- 
ment and the common ideals of all Americans. 

This newspaper will support Governor Smith. 
But it pledges itself to a war of extermination 
upon any supporters of Governor Smith who, 
in their excitement and their zeal, strike foul 
blows at the opposition. And as the opening 
gun in that war we call upon the Democratic 
campaign managers and spellbinders to throw 
onto the rubbish heap, where it belongs, all the 
talk about Sir Herbert Hoover and his alleged 
British connections. 

We shall have other things to add to the 
rubbish heap as time goes on. If our Repub- 
lican friends will add their rubbish to the same 
heap, we may be able to have a beautiful bon- 
fire to delight the self-respecting people of 
America.—New York World. 


N the opinion of The Northwestern Miller, which, 

being essentially a business publication, does not 
ordinarily express itself in matters of politics, a defi- 
nite burden of responsibility rests upon every indi- 
vidual in and out of business to combat the innuendo, 
scandal and vicious lying which already has become a 
part of the present presidential campaign. 

There are few and largely unimportant differences 
between the platform declarations of the two parties; 
there are wide differences between the candidates. 
There are no vital questions of political or economic 
policy to be decided by the election; moral and spir- 
itual questions are being injected to create confusion, 
trap the unwary and create opportunity for vilifica- 
tion, slander and all of the mud slinging and muck 
pitching of rotten borough politics at its worst. 

The Northwestern Miller appeals to its readers to 
refuse to listen to, and even more to refuse to repeat, 
the dirty whisperings, the appeals to prejudice, the 
“I heard” lies and all the rest of the rotten propaganda 
which already is evident in these first days of the 
campaign. His own self-respect, no less than the good 
of the country and of its people, demand this of every 


decent citizen. 
* * 7 


A TRUE STORY 

_ Bees whose flour bears an enviable reputa- 

tion for high quality among bakers vouches for 
the absolute truth of this story: “A baker in a city 
of 20,000 population has four chain stores located 
within 800 feet of his store. The chain stores are 
selling one-pound bread for 6c and one-and-one-half- 
pound bread for 9c per loaf. This baker, whose busi- 
ness has increased every year in spite of increasing 
chain store competition, recently added new ovens and 
new equipment all through his shop. Celebrating the 
opening of his new shop within the last fortnight, he 
introduced a new loaf of bread of the very highest 
quality, to be retailed at 15c per loaf (12c wholesale). 
The quality of the bread sold it from the start. The 
selling price of 15c was not even considered by house- 
wives who wanted good bread. This baker has been 
literally ‘snowed under’ with orders for the new loaf. 
His grocery customers are meeting low-priced bread 
competition by selling 15¢c bread; but the 15c* loaf is 
worth the price.” 

While this incident is interesting in showing the 
direct relation between cause and effect, it is by no 
Means exceptional. Everywhere good bakers, with an 
appreciation of the pulling power of quality regardless 
of price, are extending their business in face of cheap 
loaf and chain store competition. The policy is not 
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merely one which looks right in theory. It is being 
proved over and over again and every day in the year. 
And the best part of it is that the baker who adopts 
the policy and sticks to it not only gets more business 
but gets more profit. Which is, in the final show- 


down, what he is in business for. 
7 * 


COMPANY IN THE BOAT 


If every operating chief would undertake first 
to know what are the costs and profits of each 
separate activity under his control, and would 
determine upon a general rule of accepting no 
business unless it showed a decent profit, most of 
the current ills of business would be solved. If 
this were done universally and simultaneously, 
there would be some slowing of business for a 
brief time, but soon and inevitably the volume of 
transactions would be commensurate with con- 
sumptive demand, business would be profitable, 
and most of the economic wastes of today would 
be checked. 

pre foregoing paragraph is not, as it appears, 

quoted from one of Mr. Sydney Anderson’s circu- 
lar letters about the importance of uniform cost ac- 
counting in flour milling. It is an extract from a 
letter arguing the imperative need for better cost 
keeping in the oil industry and the extreme desira- 
bility of the American Petroleum Institute promulgat- 
ing its new “code of ethics” at the earliest possible 
moment, 

Company in the boat. 

* * 7 

CARE IS NEEDED HERE 
beens other day a miller purchased by exchange of 
telegrams a car of “No. 1 white winter wheat.” 
On receipt of the sample the wheat proved to be one 
of the less desirable western soft wheats, which the 
miller could not use. The grain dealer admitted that 
his telegram did not sufficiently describe the wheat 
and replaced the car with one of Michigan wheat, 

which the miller thought he was buying. 

The incident is mentioned because it illustrates the 
necessity, under this year’s conditions, of exercising 
unusual care in specifically describing types and varie- 
ties of wheat in buying and selling. The soft red win- 
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‘ter wheat shortage means that much Mountain and 


western wheat, with the exact character and qualities 
of which both grain dealers and millers are unfamiliar, 
will come into central and eastern milling sections. 
The chances for misunderstanding are great. Dis- 
agreements and even money losses can be avoided by 
the exercise of care in exactly defining the type and 
origin and wheat when the trade is made. 
+ * * 
THE GLOOMY MR. SEXTON 

E are indebted to Milling for an abbreviated 

report of an address made to stockholders of 
Bolands, Ltd., millers of Dublin, by Thomas Sexton, 
chairman of its board of directors, in submitting the 
company’s annual statement. The following remarks 
are quoted by way of illustrating how, despite high 
production and good profits, Irish millers are no better 
than their American cousins in their determination to 
find gloom in everything. 

“The better promise (of last year) is well fulfilled 
in the report which we submit today. It shows that 
the profit of the year, to last March, exceeds the total 
profit for the two previous years. . . . The volume of 
business under both heads expanded during the year. 
The milling output in particular increased as much as 
fifteen per cent. . . . I have to add, however, that even 
so, it fell short by more than fifteen per cent of what 
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the mills are able to produce. We do not know of any 
mills that have been worked full time; and, as matters 
stand at present, a mill that does not work full time 
can make but a very poor return. . . . Those who are 
best acquainted with the situation, who are most com- 
petent to judge of the facts and to appraise the con- 
ditions, are convinced that the industry as a whole is 
foredoomed to paralysis, or, commercially speaking, 
to extinction.” 

Mr. Sexton seems to have hunted far and fared ill 
in gathering materials for his prophecy of evils to 
come. Here in the United States, where milling gloom 
always is of the consistency of twilight and often of 
midnight, millers regard themselves as well served with 
a production of eighty-five per cent of capacity, and 
a year's profit equal to that of two years preceding. 
Full-time running they long ago dismissed from con- 
sideration. They would, even the most morose of 
them, rise above their own miseries and give three 
cheers under conditions so apologetically described by 
the depressed chairman of Bolands, Ltd. There seems, 
on the whole, room to suggest that Mr. Sexton’s name 
is not without significance. 

* * * 
GENERAL RETAIL CORPORATION 
APPROACHES 

N accepting the presidency of the Hahn Depart- 

ment Stores, Inc., Lew Hahn, formerly managing 
director of the National Dry Goods Association, said: 

So far as my plans for Hahn Department 
Stores, Inc., are concerned, I have but two imme- 
diate objectives—the first, to acquire sound de- 
partment store properties with good profit rec- 
ords; the second, to interfere in no way with the 
management which has made them successful, but 
rather to strengthen such management in every 
way, to the end that improved performance may 
be possible. Plans for the new organization have 
been carefully worked out in principle, but the 
filling in of details of operation must await the 
circumstances which may be found to attend the 
stores which shall be acquired. 

For a long time I have believed that economic 
conditions were steadily developing to the point 
where large chains of department stores were in- 
evitable. Thanks to the steady development of 
the department store, retail distribution has come 
to the point where it must be recognized as big 
business. In the United States some hundred and 
fifteen million people depend upon the retail stores 
for commodities necessary to their daily life and 
comfort. With the exception of a few industries, 
chiefly in construction lines, practically the entire 
production of American industries must find its 
way into the hands of the final consumer through 
the medium of retail stores. A recognition of the 
tremendous volume of retail trade and of the in- 
herent stability in the business of retailing en- 
courages the belief that some day there may be in 
the field of retailing a distributing enterprise as 
great as the United States Steel Corporation is 
in the field of production. 

This is not far from a paraphrase of comment made 
on this page within the past few months on the subject 
of chain retailing. The Hahn stores system, to be 
created by the purchase of department stores with 
a business volume of more than one hundred million 
dollars, is the first conspicuous move in chain mer- 
chandising outside of specialized lines and the five- 
and-ten class. To a degree it resembles the set-up of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., which now is engaged in 
establishing general merchandise stores in each of 
fifteen hundred cities and towns of over five thousand 
population. 

The next most probable step is consolidations 
among existing chains. Several of these are making 
profits at a rate which invites recapitalization on the 
basis of established earning power, a procedure usu- 
ally accompanied by mergers of competing interests. 
With promotion bankers searching the country for 
opportunities to create new securities, with or without 
inflation, the situation presented by these great chains 
hardly can much longer be overlooked. The creation 
of a distribution enterprise as great as the United 
States Steel Corporation or General Motors may not, 
in view of these conditions, be very far away. 
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Domestic Demand.—With new wheat flowing in at an increasing rate, and 
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laboratory reports confirming millers’ earlier opinions as to the protein content of - 


the new crop, southwestern mills are doing. a nice business. Many have held off 
until the present week before entering contracts for shipment during the fall and 
early winter months, but within the last 
two days heavy bookings have been re- 
ported by Kansas City and interior 
southwestern mills. The Kansas City 
mills on July 9 sold probably 150 per 
cent of their capacity, while interior 
mills sold 250 per cent: Booking prices 
thus far are said to have been on a satis- 
factory basis, current and probable fu- 
ture premiums being taken into consid- 
eration. While the larger mills are striv- 
ing to restrict bookings to shipment prior 
to Jan. 1, next, some interior mills are 
understood to have entered into contracts 
for shipment up to April, 1929. Spring wheat mills in the meantime are simply 
marking time. They are doing a fairly satisfactory business for near-by shipment, 
but are refusing more because the prices bid are too low. Spring clears are weak- 
ening, with sales reported at 15@20c bbl less than asking prices. Several large east- 
ern bakers came into the market on the price break at the close of last week. They 
showed keen interest in buying and several very satisfactory purchases were re- 
ported by mills. 

Export Trade,—Southwestern and northwestern mills report European busi- 
ness as out of the question for the time being. Such business is possible only to 
Canadian and Buffalo mills, though even these report sales as light. Some north- 
western mills with established connections in Latin American markets are able to 
sell a little patent, but the individual orders are understood to be small. 

Flour Prices—Minneapolis prices are 20@30c bbl lower for the week, and 
southwestern limits 20@60c. 

Production—With shipping directions light, both in the Northwest and the 
Southwest, the production temporarily seems to be falling off. The decline in mill 
operations, however, was general the country over. Central states mills, in the 
week ending July 7, made 10 per cent less flour than in the preceding seven days, 
while Pacific Coast mills made 11 per cent less. 

Millfeed—Consumptive inquiry for millfeeds has dropped off very materially 
in the last week. Were it not for the fact that the mills in the larger centers have 
their July production contracted for, and that mill operations are lower than for 
many months, it is probable that prices would slump off rapidly. As it is, bran is 
a little weaker, due to country mill offerings. Millers, naturally, will hold prices 
near the present basis as long as they can, but jobbers feel certain that a break of 
importance is imminent. In fact, some say it might be good business to sell heavy 
feeds short right now, because of the low price of September oats. The two, they 
say, must work closer together, and they see no reason why oats should advance. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., July 10.—(Special Cable)—The flour market is dull, with prices 
lower. Practically no forward buying is being done. Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian top patents 37s 6d@38s per 280 lbs ($6.38@6.46 bbl), Canadian export patents 
35s 6d@36s ($6.04@6.12 bbl), American milled Manitobas 38s 6d ($6.55 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 36s ($6.12 bbl), American low grades 28s ($4.76 bbl), Argentine 
low grades 24s 9d ($4.20 bbl), home milled straight run 38s ($6.46 bbl). 

Liverpool.——Demand generally is poor, but there is greater inquiry for foreign 
low grades, prices of which are firm. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
38s 3d per 280 lbs ($6.49 bbl), Canadian export patents 36s 3d ($6.15 bbl), Ameri- 
can soft winter patents 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl), Australian patents 36s@37s 6d ($6.12@ 
6.38 bbl), American low grades 30s ($5.10 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The flour market is quiet, and prices are easier. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian export patents 36s per 280 lbs ($6.12 bbl), Canadian winters 44s 6d 
($7.57 bbl), American winters 44s 6d ($7.57 bbl), Australian patents 37s 6d ($6.29 
bbl). 
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Belfast—Recent lower quotations by mills improved flour business, but subse- 
quent firmer prices have checked demand. Australian flour is being offered at 425 
per 280 Ibs ($7.14 bbl). Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 39s per 280 
Ibs ($6.63 bbl), Canadian export patents 37s ($6.29 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
36s 6d ($6.21 bbl), American soft winters 42s ($7.14 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
40@44s ($6.80@7.48 bbl). 

Hamburg.—More buying is being done at improved prices. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian export patents $7.25@7.60 per 100 kilos ($6.44@6.76 bbl), Kansas patents 
$7.90@8.50 ($7.03@7.57 bbl), home milled, delivered, $10.10 ($8.99 bbl), rye flour 
$9.10@9.60 ($8.10@8.54 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Demand for flour continues quiet. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents $7.50@7.75 per 100 kilos ($6.68@6.89 bbl), Canadian export patents 
$7.20@7.50 ($6.41@6.68 bbl), Kansas patents $7.40@7.85 ($6.59@6.97 bbl), Okla- 
homa patents $7.15@7.40 ($6.35@6.59 bbl), Texas patents $7.20@7.45 ($6.41@6.62 
bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.15@7.40 ($6.25@6.59 bbl). 

Oslo.—Considerable improvement is noted in demand for imported flour at 
about unchanged price levels. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.75 per 
100 kilos ($6.89 bbl), Canadian export patents $7@7.10 ($6.23@6.32 bbl), Minne- 
sota top patents $8.25 ($7.33 bbl), German rye flour $7.90 ($7.03 bbl), English 
wheat flour $6.85@6.95 ($6.09@6.19 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is quiet, with prices easier. The Liverpool market 
is steady, and demand is slow. Moderate continental inquiry is reported. 


MILLFEED 


Middlings are firm and higher in London at £8 15s ton, ex-mill, bran being 
steady at £7 5s, ex-mill. Plate pollards, afloat, are offered at £7 3s 9d, August- 
September £7 6s 9d, and October-December £7 7s 6d. A good trade is passing in 
Liverpool, at slightly advanced prices. In Belfast, bran is unchanged. Pollards are 


firm at £10@11. 
OIL CAKE 


The cake market is quiet in London. Home made cottonseed cake is quoted 
at £8 8s 9d, Bombay £7 12s 6d and Egyptian £7 17s 6d, ex-ship. The Liverpool 
market is slow and steady. American and Bombay linseed cakes are offered at 


£11 10s, cif., and Plate at £12. 
OATMEAL 


There is practically no demand for oats products. Prices are unchanged from 
a week ago. The Continent is showing a little interest. In Belfast, prices are easier. 
Canadian rolled oats for July shipment are offered there at 46s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f. 
C. F. G. Rarkes, 
oo 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— July 9 July 10 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— July 9 July 10 

















July 7 June 30 1927 1926 July 7 June 30 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...164,123 191,201 198,612 160,982 Minneapolis ...... 36 42 43 30 
Duluth-Superior 9,485 15,760 11,925 13,770 Duluth-Superior .. 26 43 32 27 
Outside mills*..125,918 194,476 174,028 199,326 Outside mills*..... 42 52 39 
Totals ....299,526 401,437 384,565 374,078 Average ..... 38 46 4“ 38 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...102,297 111,893 118,918 107,716 Ranens City ...... 61 56 67 71 
Atchison ...... 24,718 23,668 28,031 26,300 Atchison .. eo 76 94 89 
Wichita .. .. 22,868 26,612 15,641 26,415 Wichita ... 42 25 42 
Salina ... .. 30,183 32,420 25,637 22,400 Salina ..... 69 55 63 
St. Joseph .... 12,090 23,123 28,817 39,726 St. Joseph 49 60 83 
GURARB nccssce 22,408 19,520 22,158 16,399 CO eae 82 71 81 60 
Outside millst..147,222 155,222 185,806 207,665 Outside millst ... 46 49 58 63 
Totals ....361,786 392,458 425,008 446,621 Average ..... 50 54 60 65 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 27,000 26,000 21,300 15,400 Gh, EE wweccrces 45 43 5 24 
Outsidet .. 40,200 39,000 49,700 34,000 eS) eee 46 45 57 39 
Central States{. 61,828 70,320 23,924 31,785 Central Statesf ... 51 61 43 36 
Southeast ..... 74,433 73,006 67,678 69,623 BoUtMenst ....000- 56 49 65 49 
Totals ....203,461 208,326 162,602 150,808 Average ..... 51 51 53 42 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 11,341 15,162 18,271 16,180 Portiand ......00. 30 41 29 26 
ae 24,056 28,888 17,442 15,504 RRROED «6 <'0:00-00040% 51 62 37 31 
Tacoma ....... 17,791 27,747 24,919 20,543 , 31 49 44 36 
Totals . 53,188 71,797 60,632 563,227 Average ..... 32 43 37 31 
Buffalo ........ 161,446 177,559 154,524 172,386 Orr re 63 70 65 72 
CRIGGHO «2.0885 31,875 34,347 30,000 37,000 TE nev sccocies 80 86 75 92 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside.of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 10. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring first patent ........... $7.20@ 7.75 $7.60@ 8.20 ee ee $7.15@ 7.75 $8. 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.90@ 7.50 7.10@ 7.80 ee 6.75@ 7.25 ite 
Spring first clear ............ 5.90@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.20 rr sere 6.00@ 6.50 6. 
Hard winter short patent..... 7.00@ 7.50 ee ee 7.20@ 7.55 7.25@ 8.00 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.60@ 7.10 vo Boe 6.65@ 6.90 6.25@ 6.75 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.75@ 6.25 7 5.55@ 5.70 5.25@ 6.25 
Soft winter short patent...... 7.25@ 8.00 - re 8.25@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.75@ 7.10 = Ae Oss 6.75@ 7.25 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.75@ 6.25 Ae, eer oo@.» 5.25@ 6.00 
Rye flour, white ............. 6.35@ 6.55 6.00@ 6.05 , «+++@ 6.90 
ere? Sy GREE occ kc ec ciscis 4.50@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.25 Ms és +. @ 5.50 a 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent ..$7.60@ 8.20 $8.00@ 8.20 pS eee ee ss $8.00@ 8.20 
a EE 5.85@ 6.45 woe oD ie00s ae 7.80@ 8.65 9.00@ 950 
ee 6.15@ 6.50 +++ @ Montana ....-.. 7.35@ 8.15 7.50@ 7.70 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
delivery. 

Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
05@ 8.30 $7.50@ 8.00 7.30@ 7.55 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.60@ 8.75 $7.50@ 8.10 $8.50@ 9.00 
-@ 7.55 7.10@ 7.50 6.80@ 7.05 7.50@ 7.75 7.25@ 8.60 7.20@ 7.50 wee @ woes 
50@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.80 eee eee 6.90@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.25 ee, PP oe @ woes 
- »r 7.40@ 7.80 7.30@ 7.55 7.60@ 8.00 tt7.10@ 7.75 tt6.75@ 7.25 8.00@ 8.50 
a 7.00@ 7.30 6.80@ 7.05 7.35@ 7.50 oeee@.... tt6.25@ 6.75 woes @ ues 
.-@. TTT. oer 7.55@ 7.80 erie 7.50@ 8.40 7.75@ 8.20 9.75 @ 10.00 
--@. 6.70@ 7.15 *6.80@ 7.05 *7.25@ 7.75 7.15@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.75 8.75 @ 9.00 
S eo ae i tee Te 7.10@ 7.40 oF 7.25@ 7.75 
--@ 7.10 6.50@ 6.70 7.05@ 7.30 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.15 a ++@ «os 
-@ 5.00 bie GP ale cle 5.05@ 5.30 5.00@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.50 Semen es ee oe 
Toronto **Winnipeg : Toronto **Winnipes 

Spring top patent§...$....@8.00 $....@8.85 Spring first clearf........ $6.30 $7.25 

Spring second patent{ ....@7.40 ....@8.25 Spring exports§ ........ 36s 6d seer 
198-Ib jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft wi nter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


ttPrice of new crop, 
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| BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Wheat Well Advanced in Canada 


Winnirec, Man., July 10.—(Special Telegram)—Steady progress has been 
shown by the growing crops in western Canada under generally favorable weather 
conditions. Wheat is well advanced in Manitoba, being about 80 per cent headed. 
With warm weather during the balance of July some will be cut the first week of 
August. The Saskatchewan crop is not so uniform. Cool weather in June re- 
tarded germination of the late sown grain, but the weather is now warm and the 
crop is progressing well. Alberta conditions are very good, and wheat is more even 
and further advanced than in Saskatchewan. Barley and oats are making good 
progress in all three provinces, and some barley is headed in Manitoba. Heavy 
rains last week flooded the lowlands of Manitoba, and some loss resulted from this 
source. Hail fell over small areas of Saskatchewan, but the damage was not 
serious. There is no trace of stem rust in any part of the West, and the weather 
has not been conducive to development of spores. 

oo 
Progress Good in Ontario 


Toronto, Onr.—Last week was a decidedly favorable one from a crop stand- 

int. There was plenty of moisture combined with moderately warm weather, and 

growing grains have made good progress. The crop bulletin of the Dominion gov- 

ernment issued on July 4 stated that spring grains in Ontario were most promising, 

and one third of the fall wheat crop formerly reported winter killed was headed 

out. In the eastern part of the province, however, wet weather is said to have 
retarded seeding, and spring grains in that section are backward. 

oo > 


Northwestern Conditions Ideal 


MinNEAPoLIs, Minn.—It is generally conceded that crop conditions throughout 
the Northwest are about ideal. Heavy rains and higher temperatures have com- 
pletely changed the outlook in sections where a few weeks ago complaints were 
general. Wheat and all other small grains have made a remarkable recovery, so 
that the present condition is almost normal. Even in parts of South Dakota, where 
the wheat crop was reported to have been killed, they are now talking of a half 
crop or better. Elsewhere in that state, the outlook is excellent. Reports from 
North Dakota are more encouraging than at any previous time this year. Montana 
and Minnesota reports are also uniformly favorable. Everything considered, the 
outlook in the Northwest is much better than was thought possible three weeks ago. 

oS 
Southwestern Harvest Progressing 

Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—(Special Telegram)—Despite rainfall varying from 
hard showers to torrential downpours over the week end, harvesting of wheat 
in every part of the Southwest is proceeding rapidly under highly favorable condi- 
tions. Rains occasioned only local damage and losses, the ground being well dried 
out save in low spots so that water ran off quickly. Virtually every one of 20,000 
combines is now at work and the flood of wheat at country elevators is almost 
without precedent. Yesterday’s two-day receipts here and at interior terminals 
were interpreted as but a hint of what is coming within the next 30 days. Farmers 
are reported not satisfied with present prices and disposed to hold their wheat, but 
all storage available would not serve much to reduce the first big rush to market. 
Another 10 days will see the harvest nearing completion, and one of the greatest 
crops ever grown in the Southwest safely binned or piled on the ground. 








oo 
Oklahoma Weather Favorable 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra—Brilliant sunshine, heat and winds last week favored 
harvesting operations in Oklahoma. Most of the wheat in the southern part of the 
state has been cut, and interest is now centered in the northwestern and panhandle 
sections, where it is expected the crop will reach the proportion of the bumper 
one of 1926. Wheat in a great many localities is testing No. 1. 

oo> 


Wheat Being Cut in Oregon 


PortLanp, Orecon.—A start was made in wheat harvesting at the opening of 
last week, but soaking rains on July 4 and 5 interrupted operations in most parts 
of the state. The weather has cleared, and cutting is expected to be general in 
the coming week. The rains were of benefit to spring grain, and the total crop will 
probably be larger than was estimated two weeks ago. A few cars of new wheat 
have been received. Some of it tests rather light, but the quality is generally good. 

oo 


Indiana Prospects Improve 

Evansvitte, INp.—Crops are improving in this section, with the advent of hot 
weather and the cessation of rain. Wheat cutting has been completed, and thresh- 
ing has begun. Some fields of oats have been cut, and are proving unusually good. 
Wheat is declared to be of good quality, but the shocks are not as thick in the fields 
as in normal years. Corn, which is turning rapidly under the blazing sun, will be 
generally shooting and tasseling by the middle of July. Some fields are doing this 
prematurely because of the heat. 

o> 
Ohio Outlook Better 


Torevo, Onto, July 10.—(Special Telegram)—Warmer weather has prevailed 
since the beginning of July, and there has been some cessation of the frequent 
tains. The hot weather has been of the kind that will ripen wheat rapidly; never- 
theless, it probably will be at least another week before wheat cutting gets under 
way to any extent. Some fields are spotty and uneven, with the wheat quite thin 
in places, but on the whole the crop has made good progress, and there will un- 
questionably be some increase in the yield. 

oo] 


Kansas Crop Tests High 

Hurcuinson, Kansas, July 10.—(Special Telegram)—Heavy rains in Kansas 
during the past week end came in the midst of the harvest and damaged the crop 
m some sections of the state but, on the whole, the loss was not large. Higher 
acre yields than ever before are reported from some sections, even fields which were 
believed to have suffered 40 to 50 per cent losses from hail and wind earlier in the 
Season are returning 20 bus to the acre. The hard winter wheat crop, which millers 
and grain men believe may be of record volume, probably is the best in milling 
quality ever raised in the Southwest. Hardly a bushel marketed so far tests under 
60 lbs, and over 90 per cent of the receipts are grading No. 1 and No. 2. The 
grain is unusually dry, due to the fact that wet fields kept the farmers from the 
harvest until it was fully matured on the stem. Millers who have started to 
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grind new grain say that it will make flour of 11 per cent protein with high ab- 
sorption, and others maintain that it is the best milling wheat they have ground 
in years. Mills and terminal elevators are heavy buyers of the new grain, paying 
$1.10@1.15 bu for wagon wheat. Farmers and country dealers are also storing 
considerable, and warehouses at Wichita, Salina, Hutchinson and other places re- 
port much of their space booked by growers and country buyers. A large early 
movement is expected, however, as the harvest, which usually takes from three to 
four weeks to progress from Oklahoma to Nebraska, is being carried on simul- 
taneously in those states and in Kansas, due to the rainfall which delayed cutting 
in the southern part of the territory. 


Montana Weather Favorable 


Great Faris, Mont.—The wheat crop is making good headway, with weather 
conditions favorable. There was enough moisture fell last week to take care of the 
grain for the next two or three weeks. From now on, hot, dry weather would help 


the crop along in fine shape. 


oo 


Tennessee Harvest Delayed 


NasHvitte, TeENN.—Wheat cutting was getting under way in Tennessee last 
week, and there was mention of threshing, though it was not expected that any 
new wheat of consequence would be moving until after this week. The crop is 
ten days to two weeks late. Rains have delayed harvesting. Unless damaged by 
further showers, good quality wheat is expected. The crop in the state will be 
about 50 per cent of normal, it is thought, the average crop being 6,000,000 to 


7,000,000 bus. 


oo ; 
Favorable Weather for European Crops 
Lonvon, EncG., June 30.—During the past two weeks the weather throughout 


Europe has been far more favorable for the growing crops. 


In Germany and 


the northern European countries they were backward owing to the cold weather, 
but it is now reported that since the recent warm spell set in they have made 
favorable progress in nearly all countries. In all probability the European crops of 
wheat, rye, barley and oats will be considerably larger than those of last year. 


OO OOO OO OOOO OSLO OS OO SO 


KANSAS HARVESTING 
BUMPER WHEAT CROP 


1928 Hard Winter Wheat Promises to Be 
Best Grain, from Milling and Baking 
Standpoint, in Years 


Sarina, Kansas.—Kansas is engaged 
in harvesting one of the largest wheat 
crops in her history, but it is not alone 
the quantity of the harvest that is pleas- 
ing to those interested in such things. 

The 1928 hard winter wheat promises 
to be the best grain, from a milling and 
baking standpoint, raised in recent years. 
It still is too early to know the average 
protein of the new crop, but a week of 
hot, dry weather just prior to the be- 
ginning of harvest has changed the ideas 
of most people familiar with the situa- 
tion; few of those the writer has talked 
with in a trip over a considerable part 
of the important wheat growing terri- 
tory are at all pessimistic over protein. 

Wheat is arriving at all country sta- 
tions and the terminal markets that will 
test from 12 to 13% per cent protein. 
Seldom did samples from the early har- 
vested fields show such strength, but 
wheat cutting was not general until the 
middle of last week, and those early 
samples had not had the benefit of the 
scorching hot days that started around 
July 1. The grain that is coming to 
market now is testing lower in moisture 
and higher in protein than any one an- 
ticipated a fortnight ago. 

There are other phases of the new crop 
that are more important than the knowl- 
edge that its protein content will be 
sufficient. In the first place, there are 
no shriveled, stackburnt or otherwise 
damaged grains in the new wheat to 
compare with those in last year’s crop. 
The general opinion of men who have 
made milling and baking tests of the 
newly harvested grain is that it will 
make a sweeter, better tasting and more 
popular loaf of bread than was possible 
in 1927. Absorption will be good, ac- 
cording to present indications. 

It is said that more of the protein 
content of the wheat will go into flour 
this year than last. While the wheat a 
year ago often tested high, an extraordi- 
nary number of the grains that carried 
this strength were so small and shriv- 
eled that they went directly into screen- 
ings or offals. Practically all of the ber- 
ries from the new crop are plump, bright 
and clean. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 


o> 

WHEAT PRODUCTION FORECAST 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Estimates of 
forecasts of wheat production in 1928 
from 13 countries now total 1,531,382,000 
bus as against 1,667,484,000 in 1927, when 
these countries produced approximately 
47 per cent of the estimated world wheat 


crop, excluding Russia and China. The 
1928 wheat area, as reported by 24 coun- 
tries, is 133,544,000 acres, as against 134,- 
815,000 in 1927, when these countries 
represented 57 per cent of the estimated 
world total acreage, excluding Russia 
and China. ‘ 
oo 


GOVERNMENT ESTIMATE OF 
CROP PRODUCTION LOWER 


Basing its calculations upon conditions 
prevailing on July 1, the Department of 
Agriculture on July 10 estimated winter 
wheat production at 543,782,000 bus, 
compared with 552,348,000 this time last 
year. The figure for durum wheat was 
73,532,000 bus, compared with 76,000,000 
last year; other spring wheat, 182,623,000 
bus, compared with 243,000,000. Produc- 
tion of corn was estimated at 2,735,617,- 
000 bus, compared with 2,786,288,000. 
Winter wheat production in Kansas, as 
indicated by conditions of July 1, will 
be 168,091,000 bus. 


ov 


UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY OF 
SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT CROP 


Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Early fears of the quality 
of the southwestern wheat crop as a re- 
sult of June rains are now entirely dis- 
sipated by the character of the wheat 
coming to market. Seventy-five per cent 
of yesterday’s receipts graded No. 1, 
with rye mix and moisture responsible 
for the reduced grade on the balance. 

Grain men and millers say they have 
never seen a crop of such uniform and 
fine quality. Protein content, which 
promised badly in early receipts, is 
steadily improving. The average of tests 
by the Kansas state grain department 
in four days were as follows: July 4, 
11.89 per cent; July 5, 11.96; July 6, 
12.05; July 7, 12.26. 

While it is believed that the protein 
average of the whole crop will be sub- 
normal, millers anticipate no difficulty in 
maintaining an average of 12.50 protein 
on their mill blends without paying too 
great a premium. 

Indications are that northern Kansas 
will average highcr, and early signs sug- 
gest that Nebraska protein will be much 
above the average. The improvement in 
protein averages resulted in a sharp 
break in premiums yesterday, with 12 
per cent protein No. 1 wheat selling 
down to 6c over the September future. 
The actual milling of new wheat is as yet 


insufficient to show the flour yield, but - 


laboratory tests indicate that the flour 
content will be exceptionally high, prob- 
ably the best in years. 
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ACTION TO BE TAKEN 
ON CORTINA REPORT 


o> 
International Telegraph Union Will Hold 
Conference at Brussele—Exporting 
Mills Opposed to Change 


On or about Sept. 10 there is to be 
held at Brussels, Belgium, a conference 
of the International Telegraph Union 
to consider and take action upon the 
report of a committee that was appoint- 
ed to study the matter of codes as used 
in cables by the telegraph union in 1925. 
This was known as the cortina commit- 
tee and its report is referred to through- 
out the entire telegraph world as the 
cortina report. 

The main recommendations of the cor- 
tina report are as follows, and should 
the telegraph union adopt the report 
these regulations with regard to the 
counting of words would go into effect 
throughout the world. 

1. The address and signature would be 
considered as plain language and charged 
for accordingly (one word up to 15 
characters). 

2. In code language the maximum 
length of a word would be fixed at five 
letters, with no restrictions as to its 
pronounceability or formation. 

8. Words in plain language inserted in 
the text of a mixed telegram, that is to 
say, composed of words in plain lan- 
guage and words in code language, would 
be counted at the rate of one word for 
each group of five letters or fraction 
thereof. Thus, a word of five letters 
would count as one word, a word of 6, 
7, 8, 9 or 10 letters, as two words, a 
word of 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 letters as three 
words, etc. Examples: “Immediately” 
would count as two words, “unintelli- 
gibility” as four words, etc. 

4. Groups of figures and commercial 
symbols composed of figures and of let- 
ters would be counted at the rate of one 
word for each group of five figures or 
letters, or fraction thereof. 

American exporting millers are pro- 
testing against the proposed changes, as 
they realize that the new regulations 
would greatly increase their cable ex- 
penses. The secretary of the American 
delegation to the conference of the In- 
ternational Telegraph Union is William 
F. Friedman, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C., and it is understood 
that a number of exporting millers are 
writing to him to request that the Amer- 
ican delegation be notified of the serious 
harm that the proposed changes might 
entail to the flour export trade of the 
United States. 


ad 


HARRY A. STERLING JOINS 
HECKER-JONES-JEWELL CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Harry A. Sterling, 
who resigned a fortnight ago as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, will leave next 
week for New York, where he will be- 
come associated with the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co. as assistant «general 
manager under John A. Sim, president 
and general manager. 

Mr.. Sterling became associated with 
the Rodney company eight years ago, 
first as salesman, later as manager of a 
plant it then operated at Warrensburg, 
Mo., and subsequently as manager of its 
Kansas City mill. Following the death 
of J. L. Rodney, he was elected presi- 
dent of the company. Control of the 
Rodney company recently was acquired 
by Otto Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour 
Corporation, Boston. 


oo) 


NEW BAKING PLANT TO BE 
BUILT AT ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Another addition is being planned by 
Herman F. Runkel, proprietor of the 
chain which now operates 43 retail 
stores and three bakeries. The newest 
plant will be erected at Seventh Court 
and South Park Street, Elizabeth, N. J., 
at a cost of $500,000. Plans call for a 
frontage of 100 feet and a depth of 200, 
with additional ground reserved for ex- 
pansion. The large fleet of trucks now 
operated by the company will be in- 
creased for house-to-house delivery. 
Peter F. Diehl, formerly connected 
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with the sales department of the Ward 
Baking Co., New York, and later one 
of the owners of the Hexter-Diehl Bak- 
ing Corporation, has become associated 
with Mr. Runkel, who, accompanied by 
his wife and daughter, will sail soon for 
a three months’ visit to Europe. He 
will return to his birthplace, the German 
island of Ruegen in the Baltic Sea, 
where as a youth he assisted his father 
in his work as a fisherman. Miss Mitzie 
Zelinka, who was an employee in the 
first Runkel store, opened in 1911, will 
accompany the Runkel family abroad as 
a reward for her faithful service. 


oo 


SEVEN DOMINION ELEVATOR 
COMPANIES EFFECT MERGER 


Wrynirec, Man.—The Canadian Con- 
solidated Grain Co., Ltd., comprising sev- 
en large Dominion elevator companies, 
has been formed at Winnipeg. The of- 
ficers of the new company are W. H. 
McWilliams, formerly with the Canadian 
Elevator Co., president, and C. E. Aus- 
tin, formerly with the McCabe Elevator 
Co., vice president. Charles Hayles, for- 
merly with the Dominion Elevator Co., 
also is a member of the firm. The new 
organization will have a paid up capital 
of $6,000,000, and will operate 275 coun- 
try elevators in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, with a storage capacity of 
8,500,000 bus. ‘Terminal huuses will be 
maintained at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, giving a total capacity of 12,- 
000,000 bus. 

The companies affected by the amalga- 
mation are the Canadian Elevator Co., 
Ltd., the Dominion Elevator Co., Ltd., 
the Victoria Elevator Co. Ltd., the 
Crescent Elevator Co., Ltd., the McCabe 
Elevator Co., Ltd., the Empire Elevator 
Co., Ltd., and the Thunder Bay Elevator 
Co., Ltd. 

Reduction in operating expenses is the 
object of the merger. Shares of the new 
company will not be offered in the open 
market at present. 

oo 
SOUTHWESTERN CROP REPORT 

Kansas City, Mo.—H. M. Bainer, di- 
rector of the Southwestern Wheat Im- 
provement Association, recently returned 
from a 740-mile trip by automobile 
through the wheat fields of Kansas. He 
reports that up to July 4 there was 
little harvesting done, owing to the wet 
condition of the fields. By July 4, how- 
ever, the wheat had been sufficiently 
dried out, and as it was dead ripe every 
harvesting machine that was available 
was put into operation. Mr. Bainer 
says that fields ‘already harvested indi- 
cate higher yields than estimated, and 
the general quality is good, although 
some low protein wheat is expected. He 
says that the grain is drying out nicely, 
and that from now on there should not 
be much of excessive moisture content. 
He still estimates that Kansas will pro- 
duce a crop of 164,000,000 bus. 


oo 
FORMER MILLER DEAD 

Mitwavxkee, Wis.—Charles Manegold, 
76, president of the Milwaukee-Wauke- 
sha Brewing Co., Milwaukee, and former 
miller, died at his summer home near 
Minocqua, Wis., July 7. He had been 
ill with pneumonia about a week. 

Mr. Manegold was born in Milwaukee 
in 1851 and learned the miller’s trade 
from his father, who came to Milwaukee 
from Germany in 1848. Until 1910 he 
was in the milling business and operated 
the Northwestern Marine elevator, the 
Reliance flour mill, and the Hotchkiss & 
Manegold mill. In 1886 he acquired an 
interest in the Milwaukee Malting Co., 
and in 1899 became owner of the Mil- 
waukee-Waukesha Brewing Co. 

oe]? 
EXPORT OF NEW CROP BEGUN 

Gatveston, Texas.—New wheat from 
Texas and Oklahoma is now reaching this 
port in considerable volume. The first 
of the new crop to be exported through 
Galveston moved a few days ago. One 
cargo of 25,000 bus went to Havre and 
another of 16,000 to Antwerp. Grain 
brokers report orders for the new crop 
are plentiful and that foreign buyers are 
demanding shipments, even in parcel 
lots. The prices paid for wheat for ex- 
port range $1.28@1.38 bu. Some 100 
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cars of the new grain have arrived here 
for foreign buyers. Brokers report some 
orders for barley, which ‘they say will 
be filled in a short time. The new barley 
crop is also reaching the port in fair 
quantities. Grain men in the interior 
and grain houses here and elsewhere 
handling wheat through this port esti- 
mate a total of 35,000,000 bus will move 
through Galveston this season. 
oo 
THREE GROCERY FIRMS UNITE 

Burrato, N. Y.—The consolidation of 
three large chain grocery stores under 
the name of the Thrift Grocery Stores, 
Inc., has been announced. The three 
companies involved in the amalgamation 
are Faxon, William, & Faxon, the Faxon 
United Stores, Inc., and the Thrift Gro- 
cery Stores, Inc. The same interests 
have owned the three companies for some 
time, but they have heretofore operated 
as separate units. The consolidation 
brings 102 grocery stores under one di- 
rection. 

oo SD 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TO 
CONDUCT WHEAT RESEARCH 


Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian gov- 
ernment has decided to devote the entire 
amount of money resulting from the over- 
ages in Canadian terminal elevators 
toward research in connection with grain 
problems. The amount at the disposal 
of the government at this time is $219,- 
000. 

In making the announcement, the Hon. 
James Malcolm, minister of trade and 
commerce, said that the decision had 
been made in view of the ever increas- 
ing number of problems respecting the 
production and marketing of Canadian 
grain. In the opinion of the govern- 
ment, moneys accruing from the grain 
trade should, as far as possible, go 
toward solving of problems in that trade, 
the most important of which for some 
time has been the research work in con- 
nection with rust and root rot. 

The importance of research work into 
field crop diseases will be appreciated 
when it is stated that the estimated cost 
annually to the North American conti- 
nent through such diseases ranks from 
15 to 20 per cent of the total crop values. 

Problems being tackled at present in 
the various research laboratories of the 
Dominion include one by Professor Rob- 
ert Newton, who is undertaking an inves- 
tigation of the factors governing the 
milling and baking quality of wheat with 
the purpose of ascertaining why the 
quality varies so widely from place to 
place and the possibilities for improve- 
ment by the use of better adapted va- 
rieties and better cultural practices. 
Professor Newton is also endeavoring 
io obtain a better knowledge of the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of methods for 
grading wheat on a quality basis. 

A further investigation has been con- 
ducted by Professor E. H. Strickland in- 
to the life story and control of prairie 
inhabiting wire worms and false wire 
worms, with the purpose of reducing the 
present annual losses to farmers. 

oo 


J. W. MCKEE NEW MANAGER OF 
WELLS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—J. W. McKee was 
last week appointed general manager of 
the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., _Inc., 
Schuyler, Neb., succeeding Gerald Ehern- 
berger, who resigned on account of con- 
tinued ill health. Mr. Ehernberger had 
been associated with the company 33 
years. Mr. McKee, who succeeds him, 
will continue his duties as sales man- 
ager in addition to those of general man- 
ager of the company. 

oo 
TEXAS BAKER AWARDED WILSON CUP 

Dattas, Texas.—Julius Schepps, presi- 
dent of the Schepps Baking Co., has been 
awarded the Wilson cup for performing 
the most outstanding service, among 
young business men, for Dallas during 
the year. The cup was presented by 
the Dallas junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and more than 700 members of various 
junior chambers throughout the nation 
were in Dallas to assist in honoring Mr. 
Schepps. Mr. Schepps is past president 


of the Dallas chamber. 
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NORWEGIAN MONOPOLY 
MAY START ON OCT. 1 


Flour and Grain Importers and Agents Dis. 
appointed with Decision of Government 
to Resume Old Policy 


Lonpon, Ena.—As previously  an- 
nounced by cable, the Norwegian goy- 
ernment has definitely decided to return 
to its former policy of government mo- 
nopoly in the purchasing of wheat and 
flour. I was recently in Oslo, and at 
that time it was practically certain that 
the monopoly would be reintroduced. A 
debate on the subject was held on June 
16, with the result that, on a vote being 
taken, the majority were in favor of such 
monopoly. 

This news, although anticipated, will 
cause much disappointment to the flour 
and grain importers and agents in Nor- 
way, especially among those agents not 
situated in Oslo. The life of a Norwe- 
gian flour importer and agent for the 
last 10 years or more has been a trying 
one. From 1917 to 1927, flour was un- 
der government control, and the agents 
and importers merely acted as govern- 
ment distributors. After a fight of many 
years for reinstating free trade, this was 
at last accomplished and went into effect 
from July 1, 1927. At that time a duty 
of about $1.54 per 100 kilos was imposed 
on wheat flour and about 88c on wheat. 
On account of this duty the Norwegian 
mills were well protected, and were en- 
abled to create severe competition with 
imported flour. In spite of this compe- 
tition, importers have been able to do a 
fairly satisfactory business, although the 
import of flour was not quite so large 
as in pre-war days. This system of free 
trading, however, was fated not to last 
long, for at the general election held in 
October, 1927, the Liberals and Socialists, 
who were in favor of ‘the monopoly, 
gained a substantial majority, resulting 
in the decision just arrived at. 

A committee has been appointed to 
prepare the monopoly bill, with the hope 
that it may be forced through the pres- 
ent sitting of the Storthing, or Norwe- 
gian parliament, which adjourns early in 
July. At present nothing is known as 
to when the new monopoly will come into 
force, but it is generally expected that 
it will take effect from Jan. 1, 1929, and 
some are of the opinion that it will be 
from Oct. 1, next. 

There is no doubt that the Norwegian 
government intends to do all in its power 
to encourage the home production of 
flour, and with this purpose in view the 
government owned mill at Vaksdal, near 
Bergen, is being remodeled by a German 
firm of milling engineers, and the ca- 
pacity of the wheat flour mill is being 
doubled. This mill also manufactures rye 
flour. 

Also, a wholesale co-operative society 
is building a large waterside mill at 
Stavanger, and it is said that if this 
proves a success, another will be built 
at Trondheim. Good authorities claim 
that the present mill capacity of Norway 
is sufficient to supply the requirements 
of the population. Consequently, Nor- 
way will become still another country 
suffering from an overcapacity in the 
flour milling industry. 

Although importers and agents are 
worried as to the outlook for the future 
of foreign flour, it is generally conceded 
that its import into Norway always will 
continue, providing the differential tariff 
between wheat and flour is not too un- 
fair. 

Another feature of interest is that 
complete change ‘in the duty on wheat 
and flour comes into force from July 1. 
The duty of $1.54 on flour is to be re- 
duced to about 28c and that of 88c on 
wheat is to be taken off entirely, so in 
future wheat will enter free. The pre- 
vious differential between wheat and 
flour was 2.40 krone in favor of wheat. 
Under the new duties the difference will 
only be 1.05 krone, and this should make 
foreign flour more competitive than it 
has been heretofore. 

While I was in Oslo the trade being 
done in foreign flour was very small, as 
not only were prices out of line with 
home mills but consumptive buyers were 
holding off waiting for the new tariff 
to come into effect, and uneasiness was 
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apparent on account of the uncertainty 
as to what the government would do in 
regard to reintroducing the monopoly. 
Now that this has been settled, in all 
probability a revival of flour buying in 
the Norwegian market may occur dur- 
ing July. 

At the time of writing it is not known 
who will be the new director of the gov- 
ernment food commission or the pur- 
chasing agent. In the old regime the 
director was the late Captain Harald 
Petersen, who died a few months ago, 
and A. Johannessen was the purchasing 

nt. Mr. Johannessen is at present 
a member of the firm of Bjgrnstad & 
Johannessen, and it is generally thought 
that he will be asked to accept the posi- 
tion as purchasing agent, which anes he 
so ably filled during the life of the pre- 
vious government monopoly, but it is 
doubtful whether he will be in a position 
to accept the appointment, as his pres- 
ent business has reached such importance 
that he may decline to leave it. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
al 


BAKERY ENGINEERS PLAN 
CHAPTER AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Plans for the or- 
ganization of a local chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
started about three weeks ago, have de- 
veloped to a point where such a chapter 
seems certain. About 45 members of the 
society live in western Missouri, eastern 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Most of these 
already have written R. H. Montgomery, 
district sales manager for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Kansas City, favoring the 
local organization. Mr. Montgomery was 
instrumental in starting the movement, 
which has the sanction of C. J. Patterson, 
Kansas City, former president of the na- 
tional body, and officials of the society. 
The purpose of the local chapter would 
be to increase the value of the organiza- 
tion to members in this territory, many 
of whom miss the annual meetings and, 
consequently, lose direct contact with 
others in the trade. 


oY 


DIXIE MILLFEED & GRAIN 
CO. ORGANIZED IN KANSAS 


Kansas City, Mo.—The formation of 
anew company for the manufacture of 
all kinds of prepared feeds is announced 
here. The company will be operated un- 
der the name of the Dixie Millfeed & 
Grain Co., and will have its headquar- 
ters at Third Street and Washington 
Boulevard, Kansas City, Kansas. It is 
capitalized at $25,000. The plant will 
have a capacity of five cars feed daily, 
and production will start on Aug. 20. J. 
P. Ellison is president of the company, 
and D, H. Kresky, formerly in charge 
of the millfeed department of the Fowler 
Commission Co., Kansas City, Mo., will 
be secretary-manager. 


~~ 


PILLSBURY COMPANY TO ADD 
TO ENID STORAGE CAPACITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City, has 
been awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of 750,000 bus additional grain 
storage capacity to the Enid, Okla., mill 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., which 
is now being built by the Jones-Hettel- 
Sater company. It was originally intend- 
ed that the mill should have elevator 
Space for 750,000 bus, but A. C. Loring, 
president, and M. A. Lehman, general 
superintendent, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., recently visited Enid, when 
evidently it was decided to double the in- 
tended storage space. 


oo 


GLOBE COMPANY TO REDUCE 
PAR OF ITS CAPITAL STOCK 


San Francisco, Cat.—The assent of 
4 sufficient number of the stockholders of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los An- 
geles, has been obtained to insure the 
completion of the proposed plan to re- 
duce the par value of the company’s cap- 
ital stock from $100 to $25. Under the 
Teorganization plan, the company will 
Split the 60,000 shares of $100 par value 
into 240,000 shares of $25 par value 


stock. On July 2 the company was to re- 
tire 200,000 series G preferred stock. At 
the meeting of the directors of the com- 
pany, scheduled for July 18, the earn- 
ings for the fiscal year will be’ reported, 
and it is understood that possible action 
may be taken to raise the dividend rate 
from $6 per share to $7 or $8 on the 
$100 par stock. The plants of the com- 
pany have been running at approximate- 
ly 80 per cent capacity, and the produc- 
tion total for the quarter ending March 
81 was 810,426 bbls, an increase of 5 per 
cent over last year’s figure. 


ov > 


REPORT MAINTAINS GARNET 
WHEAT EQUAL TO MARQUIS 


Wixnirec, Man.—In the report of the 
agricultural committee which was sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons at Ot- 
tawa recently, the following paragraph 
appeared: 

“Regarding Garnet wheat.—In so far 
as evidence would show, we are of the 
opinion that this wheat, which has hither- 
to been excluded from g No. 1 
northern, should be eligible for that 
grade.” 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., whose chemist issued a 
report last fall which was unfavorable 
to Garnet as a milling wheat compared 
with Marquis, after seeing this report in 
the press, called the attention of the com- 
pany chemist to it and asked for a fur- 
ther opinion. 

In reply to the inquiry, J. M. Pearce 
referred Mr. Hutchison to opinions ex- 
pressed by A. W. Alcock, chemist for 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., in two letters. Ex- 
tracts are as follows: 

“From the milling and baking stand- 
point, we can see nothing whatever to 
recommend this variety in preference to 
Marquis. We consider that the action of 
the board of grain commissioners in 
grading Garnet a grade lower than Mar- 
quis is quite justified.” 

“We would like to draw your attention 
to the following paragraph taken from 
a bulletin recently issued by the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Ottawa, which 
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deals exclusively with Garnet wheat. A 
summary of the conclusions reached by 
the department regarding milling and 
baking qualities of this wheat is as fol- 
lows: 

“‘From the standpoint of milling and 
baking qualities, Garnet undoubtedly 
does not rank as high as Marquis, all 
things considered, although it seems en- 
titled to rank among the good milling 
wheats. The chief point regarding which 
Garnet is open to criticism is in the color 
of flour. This without doubt is more 
creamy than Marquis. Since, however, 
bleaching and maturing processes are be- 
coming so generally practiced, objection 
to the color of Garnet would appear to 
be appreciably minimized.’ ” 

In the latter connection, the Lake of 
the Woods chemist has the following to 
say: 

“While the remarks regarding the 
bleaching of this flour would appear 
reasonable, at the same time two facts 
stand out and cannot be ignored. First, 
we ship large quantities of unbleached 
flour to the export trade. This flour, if 
made from Garnet, would be very much 
below our present standard. Secondly, 
while the bleaching of Garnet whitens it 
considerably, we find that it does not 
bring the color at all equal to the 
bleached Marquis. 

“So far as our mills at Keewatin and 
in the West are concerned, the growing 
of Garnet will not affect our quality, as 
we can discriminate against it in choos- 
ing our wheat. 

“We may be mistaken, but we are 
strongly of the opinion that Garnet 
wheat will never be extensively grown in 
western Canada, except possibly in the 
northern districts. It is already viewed 
with considerable disfavor in the rust 
areas of the West.” 

o> 

SATURDAY CLOSING IN CLEVELAND 

CiLeveLanp, Onio.—The | decision of 
many Cleveland merchants to close their 
doors either all day Saturday or for a 
half day during July and August does 
not generally include bakeries and the 
smaller groceries. The Chandler & Rudd 
Co., one of the larger retail stores carry- 
ing baked goods, however, will close at 
2 p.m. on Saturdays during these two 
months. 











Treasure Island Discovered in Sea of Wheat 


Wicuita, Kansas. 


HERE are no hills out here to clap their hands, but if there were, surely 
an earthquake of jubilance would shake the countryside. As it is, the 
endless, sun soaked plains, stretching league upon league between the water 
beds of the Cimarron and the Arkansas rivers, silently shake themselves while 
the roar of combines, threshing machines and motor trucks gives voice to their 


laughter. 


It is the great day, the great year, possibly the greatest wheat crop in the 
- history of this country! The rains that threatened disaster last month stopped 
in time, and the prairie is a sea of wheat, of wealth. 

Treasure Island, one might say, no longer is surrounded by water and a 
story book aura. It is found out here on the wheat belt farms, sometimes 
fenceless, telephoneless, graced only by section fringes of sunflowers, by leap- 
ing jackrabbits, singing larks .and the ply of speeding motor cars carrying 
straw hatted, unshaven harvesters to and from the battle line. 

Are these the farmers who are hard up, according ‘to political story? We 
shall see. Here is one in his field in which his four combines, three with 16-foot 


swaths and a fourth with a 24-foot one, are cutting 36 acres every time they 
make a round. He takes the visitor in a sedan across two miles of stubble 
to his home. The house is a three-room affair, so small it looks pitiable against 
the tawny canvas. 

The sun, bathing the pancake flat landscape, revealed the expanse of 
waving wheat or darker stubble for miles, with an occasional black spot indi- 
cating a summer fallowed field. Other houses—mere shacks—were dots on the 
landscape. No telephone poles, few fences. Stacks of headed wheat rise in 
pairs or larger groups, like loaves of bread parked in the stubble. Combines, 
their elevator boxes conspicuous, loom here and there. 

Rather beautifully desolate, we suggested, hoping the farmer would not 
slap us on the wrist. 

“Some people think of it as desolate,” he replied. “I don’t. I look upon it 
merely as my plant, my factory. It makes me enough, despite such things as 
bad weather, so that my family and I can find what’ pleasure we need else- 
where. Why, the wheat you see being harvested on any field, in any direction, 
will more than pay for the price of the land itself. 

“I have gone through hailstorms, and high winds, and wet harvests, but 
I have never yet sowed a quarter to wheat but that the crop I grew has paid 
for it.” 

A messenger came from the combines. The downtrodden farmer gave a 
hitch to his chaff spotted trousers, and turned back to his fields. One of his 
machines burned out a bearing, the visitor learned later, and his large sedan 
was seen streaking across the fields and fenceless roads toward the distant ham- 
let for aid. Harvey E. Yanrtis. 
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VANCOUVER, B. C., WILL 
HAVE FUTURES MARKET 


Steps Are Now Being Taken to Create the 
Vancouver Grain Exchange Clear- 
ance Association, Ltd. 


Winnirec, Man.—The establishment 
of a market for trading in grain futures 
at Vancouver has been decided by the 
Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange, and 
steps are being taken to create a clear- 
ance association incorporated under the 
laws of the province of British Colum- 
bia. It will be known as the Vancouver 
Grain Exchange Clearance Association, 
Ltd., and membership is expected to be 
confined to the members of the grain 
division of the Merchants’ Exchange. 

This action is designed to place Van- 
couver on a par with Winnipeg and 
other world wheat centers, and the abil- 
ity to deal in futures there is expected 
to create a larger movement via Van- 
couver. The difference in cash premi- 
ums between Vancouver and Fort Wil- 
liam is said to have made business more 
difficult to operate at the coast town, and 
the facilities for hedging which the new 
market will provide are calculated to 
overcome past troubles. 

Last fall there was a proposition be- 
fore the members of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange to establish a market here for 
trading in futures for Vancouver deliv- 
ery, but it met with considerable oppo- 
sition and was finally defeated on a vote 
by the membership. 


MILWAUKEE GRAIN ELEVATOR 
BURNED WITH HEAVY LOSS 


Miuiwavkee, Wis.—The elevator of the 
J. M. Riebs Co., grain, was partly de- 
stroyed by fire on July 7, causing a loss 
which may reach $350,000. J. M. Riebs, 
president of the company, said the eleva- 
tor contained 125,000 bus grain, most of 
which was corn, valued at $200,000. The 
elevator machinery was badly damaged. 

The cause of the fire is not known, but 
it is believed that it was due to spon- 
taneous combustion. Construction engi- 
neers will inspect the burned elevator 
and report on the rebuilding of the 
plant, Mr. Riebs has announced. The 
top of the elevator burned, and nearly all 
of the grain was water damaged. 

oS 


COLORADO MILLING PLANS 
TO INSTALL LABORATORIES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—According to C. E. 
Williams, general manager, the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., 
has decided, in order that its milling 
operations may be laboratory controlled 
throughout, to install laboratories in the 
following hard wheat mills: Hungarian 
Flour Mills, Denver; Model Flour Mills, 
Greeley, Colo; Pueblo (Colo.) Flour 
Mills; Pocatello (Idaho) Mill & Eleva- 
tor; Husler Flour Mills, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills; 
Wilson (Kansas) Flour Mills; Dodge 
City (Kansas) Flour Mills; Claflin 
(Kansas) Flour Mills. 

oe > 

NORWAY’S FLOUR IMPORT DUTY 

Osto, Norway.—It has been understood 
here that the import duty on wheat flour 
entering Norway would be reduced on 
July 1. Whereas the old rate of duty 
was 5.70 krone per 100 kilos, the new 
duty will be 0.70, to which must be added 
the temporary addition of 50 per cent, 
making the actual amount 1.05 krone 
per 100 kilos. 

oo] 

GROCERY WHOLESALERS COMBINE 

NasHvitte, Tenn.—The Robert Orr 
Co. and Orr, Jackson & Co., two of the 
largest wholesale grocery concerns in 
Nashville, have been consolidated under 
the name of the Robert Orr Co. The 
organizations of both firms will remain 
intact. 

ose 


ELECTED VICE PRESIDENT 

Martin L. Johnson has been elected 
vice president and made a member of the 
board of directors of the Buley-Patter- 
son Co., Inc., Cumberland, Md., mer- 
chandise brokers. Mr. Johnson will fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of J. 
C. Cessna. 
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IMPROVED FLOUR SALES IN 
SOUTHWEST ARE REPORTED 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 10.—(Special 
Telegram )—New crop flour sales showed 
substantial improvement last week. Many 
interior mills, correctly forecasting the 
decline in wheat premiums as a result 
of the improved protein situation, re- 
duced prices to bakery buyers, and book- 
ings running to 100 and 150 per cent 
capacity resulted yesterday. Kansas 
City mills and companies controlled here 
have reduced their limits, and several 
concerns are reported to have booked 
substantial contracts Saturday and yes- 
terday. 

Country mills’ sales probably repre- 
sented 250 per cent capacity, with city 
mills lagging. While an overwhelming 
percentage of sales are for shipment to 
January, a number of mills are selling 
for nine months’ delivery. ‘ 

Prices are, on the whole, fairly satis- 
factory, and millers show a pronounced 
disposition to protect their operating 
margins. It is believed that further 
weakening in premiums as the week pro- 
gresses will result in substantial bookings 
to bakers in every part of the country. 


oo 


PARIS CHEMIST’S INVENTION 
AID TO EUROPEAN MILLERS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—A milling chem- 
ist, employed by the Grands Moulins de 
Paris, has devised an apparatus called 
the “extensimeter’ which graphically 
portrays the baking quality of wheat, 
states a recently received report from 
H. B. Smith, special representative at 
London for the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is explained that 
“in Europe the basis of practically all 
milling mixtures is the native or domestic 
wheat of low strength, which in most 
cases must be augmented in volume to 
meet local requirements, and in all cases 
must be strengthened by the use of 
stronger foreign varieties. These foreign 
wheats differ widely in quality, strength 
and bread making qualities. It is said 
that there are about 30 varieties of wheat 
grown throughout the world which may 
find their way to the European market, 
and upon which the miller draws accord- 
ing to price inducement. To produce a 
flour of uniform quality out of wheats of 
such varying types involves an expert 
handling and blending of milling mix- 
tures. In the smaller mills good results 
are obtained largely by long experience 
in blending. In the larger mills, how- 
ever, more scientific methods are em- 
ployed, and the extensimeter seems to be 
one of the most successful devices which 
have yet been found.” 





NILS OLSEN TAKES CHARGE OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Appointment of 
Nils A. Olsen as chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, effective July 
16, has been announced by William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. 
Olsen has been assistant chief of the 
bureau, in charge of research, since May, 
1925, and succeeds to the chiefship made 
vacant by the resignation of Lloyd S. 
Tenny, who has taken an executive po- 
sition with the Associated California 
Fruit Industries, Inc. Mr. Olsen joined 
the Department of Agriculture in 1919, 
as an assistant agricultural economist, 
and has been progressively promoted 
since then through the various economic 
activities of the department. 
oo 


OPEN COMMITMENTS REPORTS 
ARE NOW BEING PUBLISHED 


In response to an increasing demand, 
the Grain Futures Administration of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has begun issuing daily reports as 
to the volume of open commitments at 
the close of trading in the various grain 
exchanges of the country. This informa- 
tion, it is believed, will be a valuable 
supplement to the daily reports issued 
on the volume of trading in grain fu- 
tures. Daily information as to open 
commitments will furnish a sort of cur- 
rent history of the market, whereby those 
interested may know whether long or 
short interests are leading. ‘In rising 
markets an increase in the daily aggre- 
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gate of open commitments will suggest 
bullish activity, while the same phenome- 
non in a falling market will indicate 
bearish activity. Reports as to the ag- 
gregate volume of trading in grain fu- 
tures on the various exchanges have 
been issued under the grain futures act 
since July, 1923. The issuance of the 
new reports was started on July 3. It 
is planned to develop the service so as to 
furnish daily figures showing both the 
volume of trading and the open contracts 
segregated by futures. 


oo 


EFFECT OF WHEAT HARVEST 
CONDITIONS BEING STUDIED 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—The effect of 
harvesting conditions on the moisture 
content of grain is being studied in con- 
nection with the harvesting of the Okla- 
homa wheat crop this year. The work, 
which is under the direction of E. G. 
Boerner, in charge of grain investiga- 
tions for the federal bureau, is being 
carried on with particular attention to 
the use of combines. 

It is planned to take samples of grain 
threshed by combines at different times 
of the day, and under various condi- 
tions. These will be tested for moisture, 
and the effect of such conditions as heavy 
dew, time elapsed since a rain, and the 
time of day, will be noted. The results 
will be published as soon as possible, so 
that corrective measures may be taken on 
this year’s crop if necessary. 

It is felt that the combines may have 
been partly responsible for the high 
moisture content of some of last year’s 
crop, and the rapid growth of the use 
of these machines in the Oklahoma fields 
makes the necessity for such investiga- 
tion imperative. 


oe 
TUNISIAN IMPORT DUTIES 

Wasuincton, D, C.—The import du- 
ties on certain grains and grain products 
when imported into the French regency 
of Tunis have been increased in the same 
proportion as the French tariff increases, 
which became effective as of March 16, 
the Department of Commerce has been 
advised. The following products are 
subject to increases which vary from one 
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tenth to one fifth of the former rates: 
oats, barley, and buckwheat, in grain, 
crushed or in flour; special gluten or 
brioche bread and pretzels, with or with- 
out sugar or honey; Jewish bread; flour 
or starch paste in sheets, wafers, or 
tubes; de luxe biscuits; gluten, and flour 
enriched with gluten; semolina paste and 
Italian paste; flour or starch of sago, 
salep, arrowroot, or tavela. The rates 


have been reduced, however, on pearled 
or peeled grains, flakes, moss, semoulette 
and similar products of cereals other 
than wheat, spelt, and meslin; and on 
raw or dried manioc and similar prod- 
ucts. 


A MONG the flour and feed men who 

fished at Cass Lake, Minn., last 
week was Roy P. Purchase, of the Com- 
mander Flour Co., Philadelphia. 
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Standard Cost Card 


By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


T is said that the primary colors, red, 
blue and yellow, will create all shades 
of color necessary to meet the needs 

of a barn painter, or the genius of a 
Rembrandt. The secret of this fact lies 
in the use of the formula. 

As the formula is necessary to the art 
of the painter, so also is the formula of 
the cost card basic in its relation to all 
merchandising efforts of both large and 
small mills. 

The formula recommended in_ the 
standard cost system is as follows: 

W heat—at replacement value for kinds 
and grades required, at standard yield, 
including premiums and freight on 
wheat. In other words, the milling mix- 
ture price agreed upon between the 
grain department and the mill depart- 
ment. 

Operation—at standard unit cost per 
barrel—for manufacturing, administra- 
tion and office selling, omitting branch 
office and other special selling costs. 

Deductions—for offal at market, or 
anticipated, price, whichever is lower, 
less $2 or more per ton. 

Cost—of barrel of straight 100 per 
cent flour f.o.b. mill. 

Deductions—for clears at market, or 
anticipated, selling price, whichever is 
lower, less 40¢ bbl. 

Adjust—to cost of full barrel 196 lbs 
—— per cent patent flour. 

Add—cost of sacks, including freight, 
on basis of purchase in 1,000 lots. 

Add—freight to destination. 

Also—add other special charges for 
additional sales effort such as. salesmen, 
brokers, and the like. 

Total Cost 

Add Profit. 

Result—the selling price a mill should 
ask for its flour. 


Most mills use specially ruled cost 
card forms to serve their needs, and 
generally preserve these records. It may 
not be necessary for all mills to adopt 
special forms, because this information 
may also be kept in an inexpensive 
blank book. However, all mills should 
systematically compile the cost card 
every business day, and preserve their 
cost records. 


SEERESEREREEIE 
EIGHTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY OF 
J. K. MULLEN 


Denver, Colo. 

K. MULLEN, pioneer miller of 
this city, last week celebrated 
his eighty-first birthday. But it was 
not possible for his hundreds of 
friends here to extend their good 
wishes to him personally, as Mr. 
Mullen is in Texas on a business trip. 
Business with this successful pioneer 
resident has always taken precedence 
over pleasure, and though his friends 
have hoped for several years to cele- 
brate Mr. Mullen’s birthday anniver- 
sary with him, his absence from Den- 
ver has made it impossible. For 
several years Mr. Mullen has fore- 
stalled any plans for formal enter- 
tainment on this occasion by accom- 
panying officers of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. on an inspection 
tour of the South. At present he is 
in Texas, making an inventory of the 
company’s holdings. Mr. Mullen 
came to this country when a boy 
from Ireland, where he was born, 
and lived in Oriskany Falls, N. Y., 
until he came west in 1856. He en- 
tered the milling business in 1871. 
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NATIONAL MILLING CO. TO 
POSTPONE MILL ERECTION 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—It is announced 
that the National Milling Co., Toledo, 
has decided to postpone until next spring 
the building of its contemplated 3,000- 
bbl mill in North Kansas City. 

In January of this year, the National 
company announced the purchase of a 
10-acre site in North Kansas City on 
which it planned immediately to erect 
the first 1,500-bbl unit of what was 
eventually to have been a 3,000-bbl mill, 
It was also announced that 750,000 bus 
storage capacity would be constructed, 
The entire product of the plant was to 
have been used in the bakeries of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president of the 
National Milling Co., who has been in 
Kansas City since the decision to build, 
will leave soon for New York, where 
probably he will be in charge of a divi- 
sion of the National Biscuit Co.’s pur- 
chasing department. 


oo > 


STUDY IS BEING MADE OF 
WHEAT EXPORTS DIVERSION 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Separate investi- 
gations are being made by the depart- 
ments of State and Agriculture, the 
United States Shipping Board and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
diversion of exports, notably wheat, from 
American to Canadian ports, the ques- 
tion being covered by a resolution en- 
acted, at the instance of David I. Walsh, 
senator from Massachusetts, by Con- 
gress just before adjournment. So 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, 
has advised Senator Walsh. 

“Representatives designated by the 
several branches of the government re- 
ferred to in the resolution have been in 
consultation concerning the subject,” 
Secretary Kellogg said. “In accordance 
with an arrangement agreed upon by 
them, each department is now making a 
thorough study of a different aspect of 
the above question. The results of these 
studies will be submitted as soon as prac- 
ticable to the committee as a _ whole, 
which will then consider the action to 
be taken on the basis thereof. Any in- 
formation which the Port of Philadel- 
phia Traffic Bureau, the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange, or any other or- 
ganization or individual may wish to fur- 
nish will of course be gladly received, 
and will be given careful attention and 
consideration.” 

It is probable that the subject will be- 
come one of considerable controversy. 
William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has asserted himself quite em- 
phatically on behalf of the contention 
voiced by Senator Walsh to the effect 
that much American grain is unduly and 
unfairly diverted to Canadian ports for 
export. Canadian authorities contend 
that a large volume of their country’s 
grain exports passes through American 
ports. 

Department of Commerce figures for 
the week ending June 30 show that 2,- 
276,000 bus Canadian grains passed 
through American ports, compared with 
756,000 American grains going through 
the same ports. 


oe 


WHOLESALE GROCERY BUSINESS 

Attanta, Ga.—The monthly business 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta for May, issued the last of June, 
shows that the volume of wholesale gro- 
cery business in the group of southeast- 
ern states again declined, compared with 
the same month in 1927, nearly 50 of the 
leading wholesale grocers of the South- 
east contributing to this report from 
New Orleans, Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Nashville, and other large cities. ‘The 
exact decline was 6.6 per cent in May, 
1928, sales compared with May, 1927, 
though sales in May this year were 7.2 
per cent larger than in April of this 
year. This makes the seventeenth consecu- 
tive month that wholesale grocery sales 
in the Southeast have been less than the 
same month of the previous year—l2 
months during 1927 and 5 months so far 
in 1928. 
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FURTHER DEFINITIONS FOR 
ALIMENTARY PASTES ISSUED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Secretary of 
Agriculture has adopted new definitions 
and standards for purified middlings, 
semolina and farina, which have not 
heretofore been officially defined, thus 
completing the schedule of standards 
and definitions for alimentary pastes, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by officials 
of the food, drug and insecticide admin- 
istration. 

The definitions and standards are 
adopted for the guidance of officials of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in the enforcement of the federal 
food and drugs act, and were recom- 
mended by the food standards commit- 
tee, a joint committee including repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Ameri- 
can Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

The standards and definitions recom- 
mended by this committee are adopted 
not only by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but by many states 
in the enforcement of food laws. In 
some states the standards and definitions 
adopted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture automatically become standards and 
definitions for those states. 

The text of the new definitions and 
standards follows: 

Purified middlings is the clean, sound 
granular product obtained in the com- 
mercial process of milling wheat, and is 
thal portion of the endosperm retained 
on 10 XX silk bolting cloth. It contains 
no more flour than is consistent with 
good commercial practice, nor more than 
15 per cent of moisture. 

Semolina is the purified middlings of 
durum wheat. 

Farina is the purified middlings of 
hard wheat other than durum. 
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CARE NECESSARY IN HANDLING 
COMBINE HARVESTED GRAIN 


Five principal sources of damage and 
loss in grain in connection with the op- 
eration of combine harvesters have been 
observed by R. H. Black and E. G. 
Boerner, grain marketing specialists of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in a study of combine harvesting 
in the spring wheat area. These obser- 
vations apply also to winter wheat in the 
Southwest. These investigators declare 
that combines reduce the expense of har- 
vesting and threshing, but unless the ma- 
chines are operated under proper condi- 
tions and care is taken to handle the 
threshed grain properly this saving may 
be lost. The chief causes of damage are 
harvesting before the wheat is ripe, cut- 
ting wheat that contains excess moisture, 
occurrence of green weed seeds in 
threshed wheat, storing damp wheat in 
bins, and storing wheat that contains 
green weed seeds. The investigation dis- 
closed that it is best to delay harvesting 
with a combine until the wheat is ma- 
ture and dry. Spring wheat in the field 
in the Central Northwest absorbs mois- 
ture at night and is seldom dry enough 
to harvest before 11 o’clock or noon. 
Harvesting should be delayed after a 
tain until the grain is dry. Wheat that 
contains more than 14 per cent moisture 
is not considered as dry. 


oS 
BARGE OWNERS INCORPORATE 

Burrato, N. Y—The Buffalo Barge 
Towing Corporation, comprising a union 
of 20 independent barge owners, has been 
formed. The union consolidates the con- 
trol of 40 barges with a carrying capac- 
ity of 802,000 bus. The new company 
has a capital stock of $10,000, and has 
for its directors Frank J. Murphy and 
Ray C. Hoffman, Buffalo, canal opera- 
tors, and Harry J. Kelley, Kenmore, 
Ohio. 

oo DS 

STATE TO GROW WHEAT IN BRAZIL 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government 
of Parana, Brazil, recently instituted a 
plan to distribute wheat for planting in 
the various localities in the state, accord- 
ing to a report from Richard C. Long, 
trade commissioner. In addition, an ag- 
Ticultural expedition, composed of trucks 
and implements, will establish experi- 
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mental wheat fields of two and a half 
acres in 12 municipalities of the state. 
This is the first serious attempt to grow 
wheat in Parana and the department of 
agriculture will do all the work, from 
breaking the land to harvesting, al- 
though the crop, with the exception of 
some seeds, will belong to the owner of 
the land. 
ad 


NEW ORLEANS BAKERS PROTEST 

New Orteans, La.—The_ executive 
committee of the New Orleans Master 
Bakers’ Association has addressed resolu- 
tions opposing the proposed 25 per cent 
tax on malt sirup and the enactment of 
the suggested new workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, to the Louisiana legislature, now 
in session. The workmen’s act was 
termed a detriment to the best interests 
of both capital and labor, and it was 
set forth that the malt tax would result 
in an increased price of bread or a de- 
crease in the weight of the loaf. The ba- 
kers’ organization is credited with forc- 
ing the legislature to reduce the pro- 
posed tax to 10 per cent, and action on 
this bill was expected during the first 
week in July. 


MORE TENNESSEE STORES 

Attanta, Ga.—According to a recent 
announcement by D. W. Webb, president 
of the grocery chain of Handy-Andy, 
Inc., Miami, Fla., the company has 
opened a new store at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and plans the opening of several 
other stores in that city and in Nashville, 
Knoxville, and other large cities of Ten- 
nessee. 

ad 
HAERTEL CO. BUYS MILL 

An interesting transaction was made 
last week in the purchase from the King 
Midas Mill Co. of the old Christian mill 
at Shakopee by the Haertel Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis. The property consists of 
a four-story brick mill and spacious 
warehouse, and a separate brick building 
for garage and sack warehouse. 

The Haertel company will dispose of 
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the flour mill machinery and remodel the 
plant into a modern feed grinding mill 
for the manufacture of ground screen- 
ings and other ingredients used by feed 
manufacturers. A  25,000-bu elevator 
will also be constructed to replace the 
one which burned a year ago. The new 
owners will take possession Aug. 1 and 
start remodeling of the plant at that 
time. Ray E. Haertel will be in charge 
of the Shakopee plant, while main of- 
fices will be continued at 616 Corn Ex- 
change Building, Minneapolis, by R. Op- 
sal, secretary and general manager. 


J. R. STUART, of the Reliance Feed 
* Co., Minneapolis, fished at Cass 
Lake, Minn., last week. 
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Brackman-Ker Milling Co. Has Record of 
Fifty Years of Service 


S reported in The Northwestern 
Miller of June 27, the reason for 
holding the annual meeting of 

executives of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, at Victoria, B. 
C., last month was because the Brack- 
man-Ker Milling Co., Ltd., of that city, 
a subsidiary of the Toronto company, is 
this year celebrating its golden jubilee. 

The foundation of the Brackman-Ker 
Milling Co., Ltd., was laid in 1878 by 
Henry Brackman, of Victoria, and James 
Milne, a Scottish miller. They built an 
oatmeal and feed mill at Shoal Bay, in 
North Saanich. 

Donald McDonald, one of the pioneer 
farmers of the Saanich district, donated 
four acres as a site for the mill. His 
idea was to secure a market for the 
grain grown in the Saanich farming dis- 
trict, and provide farmers with a source 
of flour supply and with mill byproducts 
for cattle. 

A general store was attached to the 
mill, this being one of the few country 
stores outside Victoria at that time. 

The mill was then known as the North 
Saanich Grist Mill. Mr. Brackman took 
over his partner’s interest in 1879, and 
the plant’s name was changed to the 
Saanich Steam Mills. 

James Brydon was the miller. A cus- 
tom of the time was the hoisting of a 
flag to advise the miller when he was 
wanted at the mill, his home being on 
a farm across the arm of the bay. Rob- 
ert Watson Holmes succeeded Mr. Bry- 
don. Two years later Harry Ker suc- 
ceeded Mr. Holmes, and _ still later 
Thomas: Quine succeeded Mr. Ker. 
Quine continued at the mill until 1891, 
when the Saanich mill closed and the 
new mill opened in Victoria. 

It was in September, 1880, that David 
Russell Ker, a young man of 18, eldest 
son of the late Robert Ker, who had been 
colonial treasurer and auditor general of 
the crown colony of Vancouver Island 


before confederation, became associated 
with Mr. Brackman. On Sept. 17, 1883, 
the partnership known as. Brackman & 
Ker was formed. 

On July 4, 1886, Brackman & Ker 
opened their first Victoria branch of the 
business in a small store on Wharf 
Street. This was under the management 
of the junior partner, Mr. Brackman re- 
maining at Saanich. Walter Henry Ker 
joined the firm in 1886, and Thomas Ar- 
not Ker, another brother, took David 
Ker’s place at the Saanich mill. 

Expansion at Victoria was steady. In 
1891 the Brackman & Ker Milling Co., 
Ltd., was formed. A waterfront prop- 
erty was secured at Shoal Point, near 
the Outer Wharf, and on Oct. 20 the 
new Victoria mill was completed. Thom- 
as Arnot Ker became superintendent of 
the Victoria mill. In 1890 Charles Wal- 
lace Rhodes had joined the company as 
accountant. When R. J. Ker resigned 
in 1908, Mr. Rhodes was appointed to the 
secretarial position, which he held up to 
the time of his death in 1912. 

The first mainland branch of the firm 
was opened at New Westminster in Sep- 
tember, 1892, and in 1894 a cereal mill 
in the same city was purchased by the 
Brackman & Ker interests. 

On Oct. 9, 1899, the company reor- 
ganized as the Brackman-Ker Milling 
Co., Itd., with a capital of $500,000. 

Further branches continued to be add- 
ed. After the purchase of the Calgary 
flour mill in 1913 the company amalga- 
mated with the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. 

The founder and president of the com- 
pany, David Russell Ker, died on July 
13, 1923, 20 years after the death of Mr. 
Brackman. 

Since the retirement in 1917 of D. R. 
Ker from active management, Frank B. 
Gibbs has been general manager for 
British Columbia. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
TO ABSORB CANADIAN FIRM 


Negotiations by the National Biscuit 
Co. for the controlling interest in Chris- 
tie Brown & Co., Ltd., have been vir- 
tually completed, according to a recent 
announcement by the former company. 
The transaction will be made on the basis 
of one share of National Biscuit Co. 
common stock for two shares of Christie 
Brown & Co. common, and all share- 
holders will have the opportunity to ex- 
change their stock on the same basis. 
Christie Brown & Co., Ltd., was organ- 
ized in April, 1925, to succeed a business 
established 75 years ago. It is the larg- 
est company of its kind in Canada, with 
a plant capacity of 2,500,000 lbs biscuits, 
cakes, and puddings every month. No 
changes are contemplated in the man- 
agement or personnel of the Canadian 
firm. 
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WHEAT BREEDING OBJECTIVES 
CHANGED IN PAST CENTURY 


The objectives of wheat breeding have 
changed notably in the past century. 
According to the Food Research Insti- 
tute of Stanford University, California, 
it was not until the advent and growth 
of world trade in wheat in the last cen- 
tury, and the introduction of the roller 
milling process in the 70’s, that protein 
content of wheat received attention from 
the wheat breeder. Previously the ob- 
jective had been high yield per acre. 
Today, the objectives of the breeder are 
complex and his problem difficult. High 
yield per acre and high protein content 
are characteristics not easy to combine. 
Moreover, wheat must be adapted to the 
locality in which it is grown. Hence the 
breeder must consider such problems as 
the development of resistance to fungous 
and insect pests, to drouth, cold, hot 
winds, a short growing period, and the 
like. Changes in agricultural technic, 
such as the successive invention of the 
scythe, the cradle, the reaper, and the 
“combine,” have called for the develop- 
ment of wheat that would not lodge and 
would not shatter its seed if allowed to 
stand in the field after maturity. Wheat 
breeding did not become truly scien- 
tific until after 1900, when the laws un- 
der which the characters of the parents 
are transmitted to the offspring were not 
generally known, though they had been 
discovered earlier. Nevertheless several 
excellent varieties were developed by 
more or less haphazard methods. With 
increasing application of the science of 
genetics to wheat breeding in the past 
20 years, much progress has been made. 
The equipment of the wheat breeder to 
deal with changes in objectives as they 
arise has been greatly enlarged, and more 
progress may be expected. 
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NEW ORLEANS FLOUR CLUB 
HAS FIRST ANNUAL BANQUET 


New Orteans, La.—The New Orleans 
Flour Club elected J. F. Egan, president, 
at its first annual banquet on July 2. 
Peter Schmidt was chosen vice president 
and A. J. Palermo re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. The new board of governors 
includes William Waterman, John Thom- 
son, Michael Schwartz and P. L. Thom- 
son. The club presented Mr. Palermo 
with a wrist watch in token of its appre- 
ciation of his well-executed duties as 
secretary-treasurer. Virtually every 
speaker was impressed with the good 
that the club had accomplished during 
its first year, both as a medium for creat- 
ing better understanding between dealers 
and bakers and as stimulating a spirit 
of co-operation and _ good-fellowship 
among flour handlers. 


oo 


GRAIN PRODUCTION COSTS 


The cost of producing corn on 4,778 
farms for the 1927 crop averaged 70c 
bu, wheat on 3,119 farms $1.18, and oats 
on 8,590 farms 54c, according to a sur- 
vey just completed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. These av- 
erage cost figures, the department says, 
are not applicable to total grain crops 
produced last year, and relate only to 
the farms covered by the survey. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


While spring wheat mills report busi- 
ness as quiet, sales apparently are nor- 
mal, or better, for the season. Bookings 
for the week ending July 7 aggregated 
around 50 per cent of the capacity re- 
porting. Mills, apparently, turned down 
more offers than they booked, due to the 
fact that the prices bid were from 30c 
to 70c bbl out of line. 

Buyers Show Interest.—A great many 
buyers have’ been in the market in the 
last week for limited quantities to tide 
them over until the new crop, but, in the 
main, their ideas as to values have been 
too low. However, the fact that they 
have been interested was encouraging, 
and millers rather look for a continuance 
of the inquiry. 

The break in wheat, July 8, which re- 
sulted in a 10c cut in flour prices, 
brought in some additional orders. 

Spring wheat millers are being asked 
by their customers for prices on new 
crop shipment, but city mills are not 
prepared to quote. They feel that pres- 
ent feed prices cannot hold much longer, 
and of course the spring wheat crop is 
still to be made. Consequently, while in- 
terested, they are not yet prepared to 
talk new crop shipment. 

Operations Lower.— Shipping direc- 
tions have fallen off recently, and mill 
operations have, in consequence, de- 
creased. For the week ending July 7, 
Minneapolis and interior northwestern 
mills made 101,900 bbls less than in the 
preceding week, and 85,000 less than a 
year ago. They still, however, have a 
nice volume of business on the books 
which they are anxious to clear up before 
starting in on the new crop. 

A little improvement is noted by some 
mills in export inquiry. This, however, 
is all coming from Latin American mar- 
kets, principally Cuba. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Short patent, 98-lb July 10 Year ago 


ORG Ascceccctaccs $7.60@8.20 $8.10@8.40 
Standard patent ..... 7.10@7.80 7.80@8.00 


Second patent ....... 7.00@7.50 7.50@7.75 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.60@6.80 6.90@7.10 
First clear, jute*..... 6.00@6.20 6.50@6.70 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.35@5.00 4.50@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 7.40@7.60 7.25@7.50 
Graham, standard .... 6.40@6.60 6.80@6.95 
*140-lb jutes, 
SEMOLINAS 


Semolina buyers are holding off on 
contracting until something definite is 
known as to the growing crop. Only 
those who actually must have supplies 
for current needs are buying. This lim- 
ited purchasing, and directions on old 
orders, are keeping durum mills operat- 
ing half time. The latter, however, have 
enough business of this kind on hand to 
keep them going at present rate for 
some weeks and, anyway, durum millers 
never look for any activity during the 
early summer months. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at 3%@3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis; standard, 34%2@3%c; spe- 
cial grade and durum fancy patent, 
3%@3%ec; No. 3 semolina, 34,@3%c. 

In the week ending July 7, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 32,536 
bbls durum products, compared with 
45,990, made by eight mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

eee 460,800 164,123 36 
Previous week .. 460,800 191,201 42 
Year ago ....... 460,800 198,612 43 
Two years ago... 529,200 160,982 37 
Three years ago. 622,000 243,338 47 
Four years ago.. 564,600 215,765 88 
Five years ago... 561,100 281,975 50 





Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,685 bbls last week, 3,950 
in the previous week, 112 a year ago, 
and 1,940 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

July 1-7 ........ 297,000 125,918 42 
Previous week .. 372,600 194,476 52 
WOOP OHO coceces 440,700 174,028 39 
Two years ago... 424,890 199,326 47 
Three years ago. 433,890 216,954 50 
Four years ago.. 426,690 181,008 42 
Five years ago... 327,540 153,003 47 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
June 9 70 70,400 222,009 227,997 2,916 1,724 
June 16 67 68,200 222,822 212,847 2,642 1,355 
June 23 63 66,700 228,628 204,044 1,797 928 


June 30 62 62,100 194,476 187,278 3,630 2,307 
July 7. 49 49,500 125,918 112,492 eee cee 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to July 7, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


c— Output. -—Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
Minneapolis ..11,181 9,566 67 92 
St. POG .ccees 371 488 28 25 
Duluth-Sup. .. 880 759 ees eee 
Outelae® .cccsce 9,921 9,390 203 122 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation July 10: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill, 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Ancher, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


MILL INCORPORATION PAPERS FILED 


Copies of the Delaware articles of in- 
corporation for the General Mills, Inc., 
have been filed with the Minnesota sec- 
According to these, the 


retary of state. 
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concern may issue 500,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, par value $100, and 1,000,- 
000 shares of no par value. James F. 
Bell is president, and H. A. Bullis secre- 
tary and Minnesota agent of the corpora- 
tion. 

At the same time, copies of articles 
were filed for the General Mill Securi- 
ties Corporation, which provide for 100,- 
000 shares of no par value. 


NOTES 


J. E. Coolbroth, sales supervisor for 
the Minneapolis Milling Co., left July 8 
for the East. 


Martin L. Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
is in the East. 


Minneapolis mills during June shipped 
6,124 carloads of flour and feed, com- 
pared with 5,253 in the same month last 
year. 


B. B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the Commander-Larabee Cor- 
poration, left the evening of July 10 for 
New York. 


Sydney Anderson, president ‘of the 
Millers’ National Federation, Chicago, 
spent the week end in Minneapolis, visit- 
ing millers. 


The Minneapolis Bakers’ Association 
will hold its annual picnic at Bass Lake 
on July 18. An interesting athletic pro- 
gram is being arranged for the occasion. 


A group of Minneapolis shippers will 
leave July 13 for Manitowoc, Wis., where 
they will embark on a car ferry for a 
two-day outing as the guests of the Ann 
Arbor Railroad Co. Ralph H. Dutiel, 
local general agent, is arranging the out- 
ing. 

J. J. Page, general manager, and R. 
A. Pridham, treasurer, of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
visited in Minneapolis on July 7, en 
route home from the annual meeting of 
the company’s executives, held recently 
at Victoria, B. C. 


Leo J. Drum, president of the Capital 
Grain & Feed Co., jobber, Montgomery, 
Ala., is in Minneapolis, visiting the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. The latter’s two 
southeastern representatives, Paul D. 
Nease and R. W. Condon, of Montgom- 
ery, also are here. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. did 
more business in June than in any pre- 
vious month since it was organized. 
Much of the business came at or im- 
mediately following the operatives’ con- 
vention here, at which time the millers 
had an opportunity to see the machines 
being constructed. 


oo 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills reported little inquiry for flour 
last week. Clear was difficult to get. 
Shipping directions on old orders were 
reported as fair. 

Some old durum contracts help to keep 





R OY P. PURCHASE, manager of the Commander Flour Co., Philadel phia, 
was the guest of honor at a fishing party given over the week end by L. C. 
Newsome, president of the Newsome Feed & Grain Co., of Pittsburgh, at his 


lake home on Cass Lake, Minn. 


Others in the party were: J. R. Stuart, of the 


Reliance Feed Co., Maurice J. Beaubaire, of the Northwestern Feed Co., Wil- 
liam T. Chapman, of the Union Hay Co., E. J. Wallin, of the Minnesota Boxing 


Commission, and Robert T. Beatty, of The Northwestern Miller. 


Doubt was 


expressed by some that much fishing would be done, but the party brought back 
the fish and the above engraving should prove that they actually fished. Mr. 
Newsome left Minneapolis July 10 to drive back to Pittsburgh. 
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the mill grinding. Otherwise the market 
was featureless. 

Quotations, July 7, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
Waren (MOGEME bccn cccss $7.30@7.65 $7.85 @8.19 
Second patent ....... 6.80@7.10 7.60@7.85 
First clear, jute...... 6.40@6.85 6.40@6.65 


Second clear, jute.... 5.65@5.90 5.45@5.79 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Geer OE iséeaweeenes bon4% 9,48 26 
Previous week ..........+- 15,760 43 
Wee Ue 00606606 0ceeseete 11,925 32 
DWE FORTS QBS ccccccisuce 13,770 27 


NOTES 
W. F. Starkey, who has been in New 
Mexico for several months, has returned, 
I. Pellitz, Buenos Aires, was on ’change 
last week. 


T. F. McCarthy, of the McCarthy Bros, 
Co., has returned from a trip of several 
weeks to the East. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., is in the 
South on a business trip. 


H. S. Newell, vice president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, and C. C. Blair, 
were in Chicago last week. 


Ward A. Brown, of the Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, is spending his vacation 
in Duluth, his former home. 

E. H. Schumacher, of the Globe Eleva- 
tor Co., has been elected a member of 
the Duluth Board of Trade. 


Pouring of concrete on the new annex 
of the Great Northern Elevator § at 
Superior is progressing rapidly and the 
tanks, which will have a capacity of 
8,000,000 bus, will probably be ready in 
time to handle the new crop this year. 


Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior 
in June were 4,724,793 bus, against 4,- 
760,596 a year ago. Wheat comprised 
8,667,346 bus of the total, barley 529,419, 
rye 253,438 and flaxseed 156,078. Ship- 
ments were 7,358,316 bus, against 7,812,- 
215 a year ago. 

F. G. Cartson. 


<<“ 


MONTANA 


There is no noticeable change in flour 
trade conditions. Mills have an occa- 
sional inquiry and a little is being sold 
for prompt shipment. A sale of a car 
these days is an event entitled to a cele- 
bration. 

Quotations remain unchanged, car lots, 
cotton 98’s, f.o.b., mill, being as follows 
on July 7: first patent $7.60 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.40, and first clear $7. 

Shipping directions on old contracts 
are quite satisfactory, and mills continue 
to operate near capacity. 


NOTES 


J. E, O’Connell, president of the Eddy 
Steam Bakery, Inc., operating plants in 
several Montana towns, was in Great 
Falls last week. 


J. W. Sherwood, vice president of the 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, went to 
Seattle on July 3 to testify before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
export rate hearing. 

Greater uniformity in sampling for 
protein tests was recommended by 4 
group of grain buyers and others inter- 
ested in grain marketing, at a meeting 
in Poplar, Mont., last week. 

The Eddy Steam Bakery, Inc., Helena, 
Mont., has brought suit against the local 
collector of internal revenue for repay- 
ment of $3,819 in taxes which it is al- 
leged were illegally collected. 


oo > 
EXPORT FIGURES ANNOUNCED 
Gatveston, Texas. —‘ Grain exports 


through the port of Galveston for the 
year ending June 30, according to the 
report of H. A. Wickstrom, grain in- 
spector, comprised wheat 11,647,151 bus, 
corn 8,205,765, barley 1,156,468, rye 148,- 
742, Kafir 698,342, and milo 177,857. 
Wheat exports were some 34,000,000 bus 
less than for the previous year, when 4 
record was set for the port. Exports 
from Houston for the year ending June 
80: wheat, 1,827,160 bus; corn, 639,374; 
milo, 171,878; Kafir, 428,743. Wheat ex- 
ports from Houston were some 2,000,000 
bus less than for 1926-27. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Although sales have not reached the 
large proportions which are usual at this 
time of the year, they continue to in- 
crease, having totaled about capacity last 
week, compared with 85 per cent for the 
previous one. Most millers are satisfied 
that there should be no large rush to 
buy new crop flour, as they believe more 
profitable business will result from a 
steady, continued volume of sales. 

Buyers Cautious.——New crop business 
was probably responsible for a large 
part of the mills’ sales last week, al- 
though they are considerably lighter than 
is usual at this season. Buyers are not 
anxious to contract for new flour until 
they see the effect on prices of the flow 
to the market of the new wheat crop 
which is just beginning. They expect 
prices to drop considerably below the 
present level, in view of the favorable 
harvesting weather that was experienced 
in this section last week. Millers are not 
lowering their quotations in order to 
make sales, and altogether it appears 
that the new crop business is being han- 
dled upon a very sane basis. 

Operations Lower.—In view of the fact 
that there was a public holiday and that 
the volume of old contracts on mill books 
is small, it was to be expected that the 
production of mills would decline last 
week. Mills were preparing for new 
crop operations, and two were closed. 
The percentage of operation declined 5 
per cent, but millers expect that the 
present week’s grindings will show an in- 
crease over those of recent weeks. Ship- 
ping instructions were fair, but with a 
declining market and few old orders left, 
no great activity in directions was looked 
for. 

Export business is unusually quiet. 
Local mills’ prices are so far out of line 
that cable offers are usually refused by 
mail. Canadian and Buffalo mills ap- 
parently are dominating foreign markets, 
although some complain that Texas mills 
are selling at $1 bbl below the level at 
which local mills can offer. Business 
with Latin America is quiet, as buyers 
in those parts are awaiting the period 
when they usually buy, which is when the 
crop is more assured. 

Quotations, hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas 
City, July 7: short patent, $7.20@7.65 
bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7.15; straight; 
$6.65@7; first clear, $5.55@5.80; second 
clear, $4.60@4.90; low grade, $4.45@4.60. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
etn mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
OS ee , 315,360 147,222 46 
Previous week .. 315,360 155,222 49 
Tee? ago ....... 318,960 185,806 58 
Two years ago... 330,960 207,665 63 
Five-year average ........seceeeee 50 
Ten-year average ..........ssecees 46 
KANSAS CITY 
LS See 197,700 102,297 51 
Previous week .. 197,700 111,893 56 
ae 175,500 118,918 67 
Two years ago... 151,500 107,716 71 
Five-year average ............0.05 65 
MPVORE AVETAZO 2. ccscccsccvsccve 61 
WICHITA 
| =. Sar 62,400 22,868 36 
Previous week 62,400 26,612 42 
Year ago ....... 62,400 15,641 25 
Two years ago... 62,400 26,415 42 
ST. JOSEPH 
ot es 47,400 12,090 25 
Vious week .. 47,400 23,123 49 
Year ago ....... 47,400 28,817 60 
Two years ago... 47,400 39,726 83 


SALINA 
SUF BF secccvss 46,800 30,183 64 
Previous week .. 46,800 32,420 69 
TORF GOO .cocces 46,200 25,637 55 
Two years ago... 35,400 22,400 63 
ATCHISON 
de et MOTTE 30,900 24,718 80 
Previous week .. 30,900 23,668 76 
FOSF BHO occcces 29,700 28,031 94 
Two years ago... 29,400 26,300 89 
OMAHA 
Oe B88 Coice ces 27,300 22,408 82 
Previous week .. 27,300 19,520 71 
ZORF ABO srccccse 27,300 22,158 81 
Two years ago... 27,300 16,399 60 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BU Oe: 5006p dk 9006.6) 0:406000,580060 h060% 143 
PROVICES WOOK 2c ccccciscccccsesescsocs 74 
BO Be oh 0-6 65 66.0 5.602606 20600 O ceed e® 131 


Of the mills reporting, 5 reported 
domestic business active, 13 fair, 11 
quiet, 3 slow, and 8 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
9,467 bbls last week, 10,152 in the pre- 
vious week, 16,635 a year ago, and 18,810 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


R. W. Cole, manager of the Wilson 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, was in Kansas 
City last week. 


E. J. Kelly, Omaha representative for 
the Washburn Crosby Co., visited the 
company’s local offices last week. 


Peter Derlien, St. Louis, field sales 
manager for the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, was in Kansas 
City last week. 


L. E. Moses, president of the South- 
western Millers’ League, went to St. 
Louis last week to attend a meeting of 
the St. Louis Flour Club. 


Beginning July 3 all open trades in 
grain on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade are to be reported daily. Here- 
tofore they have been reported only at 
the end of the month. 


An error of the types in the issue of 
The Northwestern Miller dated July 4 
caused the name of T. J. Bush, sales 
manager for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., to appear on this page as T. S. 
Brush. 


J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kan- 
sas state board of agriculture, states 
that private and unofficial crop reports 
indicate that this year’s crop of wheat 
in Kansas will be the second largest on 
record. 


Walter G. Fincher, superintendent of 
the Rodney Milling Co., has applied for 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. Mr. Fincher is secretary of the 
Rodney company, and it is understood 
that he will have charge of its wheat 
buying. 

In a recent report, H. M. Bainer, di- 
rector, of the Southwestern Wheat Im- 
provement Association, said that, al- 
though the protein of Kansas wheat was 
likely to be low, there was no reason 
why the quality of the protein should 
not be good. 


J. B. Sanford, superintendent of the 
Public Elevators, New Orleans, J. D. 
Youman, traffic assistant, and William 
Allen, foreign trade representative, of 
the board of commissioners of the Port 
of New Orleans, were here last week 
conferring with exporters through that 
port. 


The movement of wheat over the rail- 
roads of Kansas is. now approaching its 
height, with Wichita the most important 
receiving center. The fact that harvest- 
ing was delayed in the earlier sections 
causes some to believe that the railroads 
may have difficulty in filling car require- 
ments. 


E. P. Mitchell, who was recently ap- 
pointed regional vice president in New 
York for the Washburn Crosby Co., and 
Roger S. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, left early this 
week for New York. Mr. Mitchell will 
return to Kansas City early next week, 
and expects to move to New York per- 
manently some time in August. 


Don C. Graham, Kansas City flour bro- 
ker, and Otis B. Durbin, buyer for the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, returned 
last week from a trip through the wheat 
belt. They paved, very favorably on 
crop prospects, and their estimates for 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma aver- 
aged 310,000,000 bus. Mr. Durbin states 
that he has bought no forward flour, as 
he anticipates a lower market. 

oo > 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business with mills of central 
Kansas continued pretty much at an im- 
passe last week, with very moderate buy- 
ing to start the new crop year. In- 
quiries were numerous, but offers were 
almost uniformly under an acceptable 
basis. Prices will have to decline be- 
fore there can be any great amount of 
business. Purchases thus far have been 
in moderate lots. Some are still seeking 
old crop flour, but mills have stopped 
quoting prices because of their inability 
to obtain old wheat. Stocks of such 
wheat apparently have been entirely 
cleaned up in preparation for the near 
record yield now being harvested in 
Kansas. Foreign inquiry has been lack- 
ing. Most old contracts have been 
cleaned up, and many mills will start 
this week grinding new wheat. Quota- 
tions, July 7, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $7.10@7.60 bbl; 
straight, $6.70@7.10; first clear, $5.60. 


NOTES 


F. A. Daugherty, sales manager for 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
spent last week visiting mill connections 
in Oklahoma. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, manager of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
has returned from a trip through the 
central states. 


J. G. Phister, sales manager for the 
Newton (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
recently visited the trade in parts of 
Missouri and Oklahoma. 


Lawrence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, is home frum a visit with 
the trade in the eastern states. 


C. C. Kelly, vice president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., recently made a 
motor trip into northwestern Kansas and 
on into Nebraska. He believes there will 
be more wheat than expected in that 
section. 

<_s~ 
OKLAHOMA 
Flour trading, both domestic and for- 


eign, was brisk last week. Buyers are 
interested in the new flour, and appar- 


. ently have confidence in present prices. 


Millers express their. expectations of a 
continued good business. , Quotations, 
July 5: hard wheat short patent, $7.10 
bbl; soft wheat short patent, $7.30; 
standard patent, $6.60. 


NOTES 


W. J. Grover has arrived here with 
his family, where he will be sales man- 
ager for the Acme Milling Co. 


G. F. Gossett, Piedmont, has bought 
the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co.’s elevators at Piedmont and 
Yukon, Okla. 


John F. Kroutil and family have re- 
turned from a season in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Kroutil is president of the Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 


The new municipal airport constructed 
by the Wichita Falls, Texas, Airport 
Corporation, has been named Kell Field, 
in honor of Frank Kell, Wichita Falls 
pioneer miller. 


The Enid, Okla., branch of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., which is increas- 
ing its storage facilities to a capacity of 
1,500,000 bus, was inspected recently by 
A. C. Loring, president of the company, 
and M. A. Lehman, general superintend- 
ent. 


135 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills report a much better flour de- 
mand, Sales for the most part consist 
of resting orders which mills were un- 
able to fill on the setback of the market. 
Mills reported bookings on resting orders 
of between 100 and 200 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The larger buyers seem to be 
watching the market, but have not yet 
taken on any commitment. 

Most of the local mills are grinding 
new wheat, and with shipping directions 
much improved there was a slight in- 
crease in the output last week. 


NOTES 


Local farmers have virtually complet- 
ed cutting their wheat under ideal condi- 
tions, 


H. T. Shaeffer, sales manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, is on a short 
trip through the central states. 


J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, has re-entered the 
Kansas City Research Hospital for fur- 
ther treatment for rheumatism. 

oo > 


SALINA 


With new wheat coming into the mar- 
ket, business has picked up considerably 
and mills have received the rush of in- 
quiries that is usual at this time. The 
Kansas crop is proving to be much larger 
than was anticipated and wheat of fine 
quality is being shipped here testing 
from 61 to 65 Ibs. Dry weather is im- 
proving the protein content. Directions 
against old contracts improved last 
week, and there are indications that very 
little flour will be carried over. Quota- 
tions, July 5, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s: short patent, $7.20@7.40 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $7@7.10; straight, $6.95@7. 


NOTES 


W. L. Shellabarger has returned from 
Decatur, IIl., where he was called by the 
death of his grandmother. 


Much new wheat is coming to the Kan- 
sas state grain inspection office, and is of 
fine quality. Many fields are averaging 
over 40 bus an acre, with hardly any in 
this section making less than 30. 

oo 


KANSAS CITY RECEIPTS OF 
GRAIN SET RECORD MARK 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—With a contribu- 
tion of 42,500,000 bus corn, the largest 
quantity ever received in this market, 
grain receipts in the crop year ending 
June 30 surpassed all records for a simi- 
lar period. The wheat total was 16,000,- 
000 bus less than 1926-27, but compared 
favorably with previous years, despite 
an exceptionally small yield in Kansas. 
The limited wheat crop in that state 
was more than offset by phenomenal 
corn yields in all the western area, and 
there were liberal contributions of other 
grain, especially the sorghums and bar- 
ley, which swelled the arrivals of all 
grains to 135,374,000 bus, about 14,000,- 
000 more than in the previous year and 
48,000,000 in excess of 1925-26. 

Receipts for the 1927-28 crop year, 
with comparisons, are here shown (000’s 


omitted) : 

Bus Bus Bus Bus Bus 

1927- 1926- 1925- 1924- 1923- 

28 27 26 25 24 
Wheat . 81,161 97,066 52,754 89,592 60,600 
Corn .. 42,626 15,488 18,020 21,375 21,189 
Oats ... 4,282 3,814 12,172 7,826 11,854 
Kafir .. 4,906 3,388 3,342 65,197 3,112 
Cane .. 329 318 232 aes re 
are 387 621 273 287 328 
Barley . 1,421 256 501 351 1,859 
Flax .. 261 


Total ..135,374 120,921 87,294 124,638 98,462 
Bran, 
tons .. 62,840 75,400 39,040 69,380 34,860 
bbls .693,075 970,125 $20,975 673,000 683,475 


tons .246,444 277,262 341,892 316,932 266,692 
Receipts of leading grains by months 
in the 1927-28 crop year were: 
1927 Wheat Corn Oats Kafir 


July .19,957,080 762,000 192,000 248,600 
Aug. .18,102,370 1,306,500 626,000 284,900 
Sept. . 7,643,350 756,000 504,000 79,200 
Oct. .. 8,344,050 753,000 660,000 112,200 
Nov. . 5,624,190 2,505,000 436,000 410,300 
Dec. . 4,362,930 9,397,000 192,000 905,300 
1928 

Jan. .. 3,849,560 7,560,000 274,000 696,300 
Feb. . 3,148,860 7,281,500 324,000 519,200 
Mar. . 3,607,890 5,472,000 368,000 591,800 
Apr. . 2,515,370 2,583,000 294,000 391,600 
May . 2,133,560 1,885,500 314,000 323,400 
June . 1,871,870 2,265,000 188,000 343,200 


T’tal .81,161,080 42,626,500 4,282,000 4,906,000 
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TOLEDO 


What may be described as “end of the 
crop” conditions now prevail in this sec- 
tion, somewhat accentuated on account 
of the peculiar situation due to depletion 
of wheat stocks, premium basis on wheat, 
the delayed harvest and, most of all, by 
the shortage of the coming crop and the 
final determination of the price at which 
it will move and the size of the move- 
ment, and whether soft wheat flour, made 
from soft red wheat, will be readily 
salable at the final level reached, 

The mystery which has enveloped the 
price feature moved one step nearer so- 
lution when the first bids on new wheat 
were made at Toledo on July 2, Al- 
though bidding did not become general, 
the basis fixed upon was 5c over Chicago 
September, which puts new wheat at 
once at a premium, as was expected. 
Arrival at this basis was the result of a 
confluence of influences for which no- 
body in particular is responsible. It 
illustrates the working of cause and ef- 
fect, and was quite beyond the millers’ 
control. In the present instance, the 
price was forced by outside conditions 
which had to be met. This was the level 
at which sporadic buying or bidding 
had already become established in Indi- 
ana and Michigan, and from the outside. 

Of course the initial bids are rather 
tentative. They do not represent any 
movement. So far as can be learned at 
this time, there have been no accept- 
ances, and no new wheat has_ been 
bought. It may be two weeks yet be- 
fore much wheat will be cut. This price 
merely represents what the bidders are 
willing to pay at the present time. 

Quiet July Expected.—On account of 
the delayed harvest, it looks as if July 
would be a very quiet month. Premi- 
ums on old wheat are declining rapidly, 
bids have been withdrawn, and it is 
seeking the level of the new crop. Old 
crop flour business is much restricted, 
and there will be little activity until 
new crop flour is offered. Nobody knows 
just what will happen then, either to the 
price of wheat or flour, or to what ex- 
tent the buyers will take hold. By every 
process of reasoning, stocks of soft 
wheat flour must be low in all channels 
of the trade, because there has been no 
buying to speak of for a long time. 
The chances are that substitutes were 
bought sparingly and only to tide the 
trade along until new wheat flour came 
on the market. Therefore, so far as flour 
stocks go, the stage is all set for the 
resumption of business, 

Just what will the farmer do, what 
will be his reaction, will he sell?—no- 
body knows. What effect, if any, will a 
light movement have on the price? It 
would be easy for the situation to get 
out of hand, and, fortunately, millers 
know it. The premium basis assures that 
none of this wheat will go for export, so 
the millers will be the only market for 
it. And they cannot pay more for the 
wheat than they can sell the flour for. 
Millers, and back of them the flour trade, 
will make the price. 

In its larger aspect what is involved 
here is the preservation, not of any par- 
ticular miller’s business, but the conser- 
vation of the soft wheat flour business. 
If millers let the price of wheat get 
out of line, some of this business will be 
lost to substitutes, or even to hard wheat 
flour, and it might be years before it 
could be gotten back. So it is not mere- 
ly the business of the individual miller 
that is at stake, but that of the industry. 

Small Mills May Close.—The last time 
this thing happened was in 1912. It was 
not such a bad year in the experience 
of many millers. They got along. There 
are always compensations.- Possibly 


there may not be so much soft wheat 
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flour sold, and it may be necessary for 
the miller to diversify his business for 
his permanent good. Many small mills 
will be closed. The price structure will 
be better. There will not be so much 
striving after new customers. Regular 
customers, and the class of trade that 
cannot afford to take chances on the 
established quality of its product, will 
expect to pay more money for soft wheat 
flour. That is inevitable. The business 
will be in fewer and more businesslike 
hands. 

Of course the situation is much more 
complicated than last year. The way is 
not so clear and open as when wheat 
moves at a carrying charge and there is 
plenty of it. Under the simple condi- 
tions of the old days, most any dummy 
could make a go of the milling business, 
but it requires something more these 
days. But nobody should get the notion 
that the soft winter wheaf miller is licked 
and is in a hole he cannot get out of, 
because that is farthest from the truth. 
If it is true he doesn’t know it. 

Meantime, there is nothing stirring to 
revive business. July liquidation and the 
beginning of the movement in the South- 
west and hedging pressure last week 
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more than offset occasional strength in 
Liverpool. It is certainly open to ques- 
tion, with a heavy movement getting un- 
der way in hard winter wheat, improve- 
ment in the Northwest bringing condi- 
tions up to normal, and the possibility of 
a bumper crop in Canada, whether the 
bottom of the wheat market has been 
reached. It seems more likely that there 
has got to be much shifting back and 
forth, backing and filling, before the 
foundation has been laid for definite 
trends upward. It is easily possible that 
a hand-to-mouth flour buying policy will 
prevail even at harvest. 

Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, July 
6, at $7.25@7.50 bbl, and local springs 
at $7.35, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 
No new wheat flour has been offered yet. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sealy BT sievcvecce 120,300 61,828 51 

Previous week .. 115,800 70,320 61 

WORP GOP vs cares 55,500 23,924 43 

Two years ago... 87,660 31,785 36 

Three years ago. 59,400 26,800 47 
NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., is expected back from Califor- 
nia this week. Mark N. Mennel is 
spending some time with his family at 
Middle Bass Island, Lake Erie. 

Harold Anderson, of the National 
Milling Co., H. Wallace Applegate, of 
the Mennel Milling Co., and Cyrus S. 
Coup, of the Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., planned to attend the midsum- 
mer meeting of the Michigan State Mill- 
ers’ Association at Lansing, Mich., July 
10. 
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Some Soft Wheat Flour Statistics 
By W. H. Wiggin 


grain of salt. The man who puts 

his faith in them sometimes comes 
out at the small end of the horn, be- 
cause they do not always tell the whole 
story. But in order to make a tentative 
survey of soft wheat milling with respect 
to its indicated supply of raw material 
on the coming crop, a table has been 
compiled, and is presented on this page, 
giving some particulars in regard to the 
situation. 

The idea underlying its presentation is 
not to emphasize any disabilities or dis- 
advantages of the soft wheat miller, or 
to give publicity to them, because the 
facts are already well known, but rather 
to bring home to millers once more that 
this is no time to “get gay with the 
buzz saw.” By which is meant that this 
is no time, to change the metaphor, to 
try to cut a wide swath. It is no time 
for loose, happy-go-lucky methods in 
operation or merchandising, no time for 
price cutting, unusual terms or induce- 
ments to get one’s flour introduced. 
There is too’close an adjustment of in- 
dicated wheat supplies to actual past 
grindings. 

It is probably no time to sell flour and 


re err should be taken with a 


buy a Chicago future as a hedge against 
such sales, which practice worked havoc 
with some mills on the crop now closing. 
It is probably no time to sell flour unless 
one has the wheat or knows at what 
price he can get it. There is no real and 
adequate hedge even against wheat pur- 
chases other than in the sale of flour. 
To the writer’s mind, the only legitimate 
hedge for the soft wheat miller of this 
section is against surplus wheat stocks, 
in a Chicago future, and that is not al- 
ways available. On the last harvest, it 
was at one time 12@15c under the Chi- 
cago future. Buying Chicago futures 
against flour sales is not a legitimate 
hedge. 

About these statistics. The figures for 
the indicated crop are those of the gov- 
ernment for May 1. Since then there 
has been notable improvement. One set 
of private figures, as of June 1, for these 
states shows an increase of about 1,500,- 
000 bus. But since then there has been 
still further improvement. [Illinois is 
now estimated for 15,000,000, Michigan 
15,000,000, Ohio possibly 10,000,000, and 
no doubt corresponding increases may 
be shown elsewhere. New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Maryland should 


Some soft wheat flour statistics having special interest in view of the shortness of the 
9 


wheat crop in soft wheat states for 1928-29: 














Flour - —_— — — Bushee ls — 
produced, 1925 +1928-29 

census (bbls) Wheat ground Indicated crop 1927-28 crop 

Illinois* 5,102,000 22,959,000 10,741,000 30,956,000 
Missouri* 1,263,340 5,685,030 15,486,000 15,580,000 
Indiana .... 3,567,000 16,051,510 7,935,000 27,621,000 
Ce ig wktteees 4,353,000 19,588,500 8,870,000 28,980,000 
Michigan 2,271,000 10,219,500 12,741,000 19,156,000 
PEE Cc ce ce ceccceevecuecepace 2,083,000 9,373,500 918,000 3,059,000 
DD cree cen ecavecnesvecnaess 2,249,000 10,120,500 3,225,000 3,696,000 
GED. owe secvocccviccessvovesess 579,000 2,605,500 803,000 1,150,000 
\.  WPPOMELUPTIECPero rer erry 1,597,000 7,186,500 6,944,000 8,831,000 
Wee VOPRMRER, ccccccccccascvcccess 278,000 1,251,000 1,220,000 1,796,000 
EL. 6:0 5406 6015 04 06 wR 90 Vee meee 740,000 3,230,000 8,635,000 9,188,000 
Po ie GAPE er 1,876,000 8,442,000 4,242,000 5,168,000 
BET, EOE 64.06 evcops cetgeasacseine 3,076,000 13,842,000 4,677,000 6,069,000 
be ggg PERE PRETERILEEEE LEE OOO 2,092,000 9,414,000 18,148,000 20,165,000 
De GONE bc cc cctnccscciessseste © lastece |§ | ‘welecce 1,096,000 1,380,000 
WON «a sec cccrccpoescverccesden: eesees | | 9eenes 907,000 1,716,000 
SE CeRh Lauer escherboscasheRtoeenn 86906" © Beenve 6,189,000 8,075,000 
PE cevecdeCeheresesetesenns Seodbee | | “wae ste 1,628,000 1,862,000 
WU, SIRDORIOR- cc ccesvccccesevete “SNR ee -.) . _ eiennae 652,000 880,000 
BEE, cancdccscesneteccnencoeaces, Ap0000 | guests 63,000 74,000 
SUNN ccc cei vestotbebotsdeees§ = sevoss F * Hee eues 184,000 322,000 
GRRE Se Sue we ccweccusguardgns § Wed¥see: Gi freeones 94,000 102,000 
° 31,126,000 139,968,540 115,398,000 200,826,000 

Kansas ...... 6,858,096 *Illinois figures include Chicago, where hard wheat is also 
Oklahoma .... 7,154,472 milled. St. Louis figures are excluded from production of Mis- 
TORRE .. ...<6%> . 3,445,848 souri, and Buffalo from that of New York, because of the large 

a quantity of hard wheat flour milled at these points. 
17,488,416 tMay 1 government report. 
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have enough to forestall any draft on 
this section early in the crop, so insidj- 
ous bidding from that section may be 
done away with. ‘ 

The figures for flour output are from 
the census of 1925, those for 1927 not 
having been issued. As there was a 
steady decline in the output of soft 
wheat flour from 1919 to 1925, according 
to census reports, the figure of 31,126,000 
bbls is probably high. Manifestly there 
is no wheat to spare, none to give away 
or be lavish with. It should be remem- 
bered that considerable hard wheat js 
ground in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
New York, and that this is included jn 
the output given, as there is no way of 
separating it. 

On the 1924 crop the Department of 
Agriculture made estimates of the 
amount of wheat grown by classes. These 
estimates have not been continued. It 
estimated that 4.8 per cent of the crop 
of Kansas was soft red wheat, as was 
13.8 per cent of that of Oklahoma and 
18.9 per cent of that of Texas. On the 
basis of that percentage still holding 
good, a separate listing is made of the 
indicated crop of soft red wheat in these 
states as of May 1, and of course sub- 
sequent figures have been materially in- 
creased, particularly for Kansas. As it 
stands, this amounts to the substantial 
total of 17,488,416 bus. And of course 
there are Montana and the Pacific north- 
western states to be brought into the 
calculation. The crop there has suffered 
some impairment. 


2 
EVANSVILLE 


Mills are busy with fill-in stuff, and 
business was better last week than during 
the preceding 10 days. There will be 
no renewed activity until the new crop 
comes into the mills. Quotations, July 
7, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat best patents $9.25 
bbl, first patent $8.75, straight $8.25; 
Kansas hard, $8.25; first clears, in jute, 
$7.30; second clears, $7. 


NOTES 
The Stephens elevator, New Harmony, 
is changing hands. 


Austin Igleheart, of the Igleheart Mill- 
ing Co., is at Ramona Park, Mich., for 
a several weeks’ stay. 

The Cadick Milling Co., Grandview, 
Ind., has been entertaining two of its 
buyers, A. C. Freeman, Hackleburg, Ala., 
and C. F. Steadman, Russellville, Ala. 

Mrs. R. D. Wallace, whose husband is 
a member of the Wallace Milling Co., 
Huntingburg, Ind., and son, have re- 
turned from a visit with relatives at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

M. W. Fuhrer, of the Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., with 
his guest, Norman Smith, attended the 
convention of the Southeastern Millers’ 
Association at Louisville last week, as 
did also Charles T. Johnson, president 
and manager of the Home Mill & Grain 
Co., Mount Vernon. 

oS 


NASHVILLE 


Flour buyers in the Southeast were 
winding up the old season last week with 
moderate purchases. They have been 
pursuing an extremely conservative pol- 
icy for some time, and are being forced 
to come into the market. Purchases are 
almost entirely confined to small quan- 
tities for immediate and prompt ship- 
ment. 

Interest is keen in new crop develop- 
ments, as evidenced by numerous in- 
quiries being received by mills. Stocks 
in the South have been kept on a con- 
servative basis for some time, and when 
prices are established for the new crop, 
it is expected that business soon will get 
under way on a large scale. There was 
some threshing of local wheat in Ten- 
nessee last week, but hardly enough to 
establish a market. Mills were expect 
ing to buy wheat at $1.50@1.60 bu, 
though old wheat has been about 25@30¢ 
more. The local crop is expected to be 
about 50 per cent of normal, with qual- 
ity good unless damaged by rains. 

The undertone of soft winter wheat 
flour, has been easier, in anticipation of 
new wheat being lower, though little 
change was noted in prices last week. 
Quotations, July 7: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-Ib cottons, f.0.b. 
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Ohio River stations, $10@10.25 bbl; 
standard patent, $9@9.25; straights, 
$8.75@9; first clears, $7.25@7.75. 
Demand for Minnesota and western 
flours has slowed down to some extent, 
and rehandlers are making only mod- 
erate sales. Stocks in Nashville are ma- 
terially larger than a year ago, indicat- 
ing that large buyers have plenty to tide 
them over the readjustment period. Quo- 
tations, July 7: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.50@9 bbl; standard patent, $8.15 
@8.40; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$8@8.50; straights, $7.40@7.75. 
Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 


Fuly, 1-7 .....05- 133,620 74,433 55.7 

Previous week .. 147,720 73,006 49.4 

Year ago ....... 102,720 67,078 65.3 

Two years ago... 143,220 69,623 48.6 

Three years ago. 155,520 85,386 54.9 
* * 


H. H. Cate, representative of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was a 
recent visitor to important markets in 
the South. 

Joun Lerrrr. 
oo] 


ATLANTA 


Although bakers were placing a few 
orders of fair size for new crop flour 
last week, few are very far ahead, ac- 
cording to jobbers, while neither bakers 
nor jobbers are taking much old crop 
flour. Spring wheat flour demand also 
is slow. There is a fairly good demand 
for soft winter flour, as old crop prices 
recently have been declining steadily. 
Quotations, July 6, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 
98-lb cottons: old crop hard winter short 
patent $8@8.25 bbl, standard patent 
$7.70@7.95, straight patent $7.55@7.80; 
low protein flour in 140-lb jute bags was 
quoted at $6.60@6.75; new crop hard 
winter short patent $7.15@7.35, stand- 
ard patent $6.75@6.95 and straight pat- 
ent $6.60@6.85; soft winter short patent 
$8.75@8.95, standard patent $8.25@8.45, 
straight patent $7.75@7.95, fancy clears 
$7.50@7.70, second clears $7.20@7.40; 
spring wheat short patent $8.20@8.45, 
standard patent $7.75@8, straight pat- 
ent $7.60@7.70; Utah, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington soft white wheat flour, 
$7.75@8.05. 

NOTES 


Harry Tipton, formerly president of 
the Southern Baking Co., Atlanta, who 
recently underwent a serious operation, 
is reported recovering rapidly. 

B. F. Parker, Atlanta flour broker, 
returned last week from a midwestern 
trip during which he visited mills at 
Kansas City, Wichita, Kansas, and else- 
where in that section. 

Charles B. Stout, president of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., has returned home after a swing 
around the southeastern district, during 
which he visited several brokers in this 
section. 

H. H. Hamlin, traveling sales director 
for the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, has returned to 
that city after visiting some of the bro- 
kerage connections of the company in 
the Southeast. 

According to a recent announcement 
by J. Paul Smith, president of the G. 
B. R. Smith Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, 
this company is erecting a new unit to 
be used as a baking and milling labora- 
tory. It will be ready to operate this 
summer. 


L. C. Chase, vice president of the Val- 
ier & Spies Milling Corporation, St. 
Louis, stopped in Atlanta last week on 
his way to St. Louis, after an extended 
business trip calling on the larger bak- 
ers in the Southeast and visiting broker- 
age connections of the mill. 

According to census officials here, re- 
ceipts of cottonseed at mills for the 10- 
month period of Aug. 1, 1927, to May 
81, this year, was only 4,545,439 tons, a 
decrease of over 1,700,000 in the receipts 
for the same period of the year before. 
Cake and cottonseed meal production 
Teached a total of 2,060,901 tons, nearly 
700,000 less than the corresponding 10 
months, while production of hulls was 
_— tons, a reduction of over 500,- 


Haroitp F. Popwasx1. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Although flour buying last week was 
limited and generally confined to scat- 
tered orders for small lots of old wheat 
flour to care for immediate requirements, 
there was a much better inquiry. Even 
though buyers were reluctant to make 
bookings of new wheat flour, many of 
them requested prices. Some sales were 
reported, but local mills were not ac- 
tively pushing for them, and the same 
was true of outside mills offering through 
local brokers. 

It was very difficult to ascertain the 
prices that were being made on new 
wheat flour, as in most instances where 
sales were made they were on private 
terms. The situation seems to be in bet- 
ter control this year than for several 
seasons. Both millers and buyers are 
proceeding cautiously, and displaying no 
inclination to take unnecessary chances. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Several small sales 
of new wheat flour to the South were re- 
ported. With the improvement that has 
occurred in the southern Illinois soft 
winter wheat situation during the last 
few weeks, the milling industry in that 
district is much more optimistic, and it 
now appears that conditions will be no 
worse than they were last year, and pos- 
sibly better, due to the higher quality of 
what wheat is available. Old bookings 
are well cleared out. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Both millers and 
buyers were holding off last week, await- 
ing further development in the new crop 
situation. Buyers were manifesting an 
increased interest in new crop prices, and 
inquiries for this information were nu- 
merous. Actual sales, however, were 
confined to occasional scattered lots. Old 
bookings have been well taken out, and 
the season will open with a minimum 
carry-over. 

Exports.—Little business was reported 
in the local export trade last week. 
What is being done is practically con- 
fined to the sale of clears to South 
American markets. Exporters state that 
it is too early to predict with any de- 
gree of certainty what will be done on 
the new crop, but it is felt that, if prices 
can be brought somewhere near a com- 
petitive basis, business will be much 
more active with the United Kingdom 
and Europe. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, July 7: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.25@8.75 bbl, straight $6.75@7.25, 
first clear $5.25@6; hard winter short 
patent $7.25@8, straight $6.25@6.75, first 
clear $5.25@6.25; spring first patent 
$7.15@7.75, standard patent $6.75@7.25, 
first clear $6@6.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

OU BSF. 6605 0.51450aue ears 27,000 45 
Previous week ............ 26,000 43 
WORF SHO cccccvvcccs eee. 21,300 35 
TWO POSTE BRO cc00.0500%on 15,400 24 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Pi Ro Poorer ereT rere rs: 40,200 46 
Previous week ..........0. 39,000 45 
ZEOP ABO cciccvsccvvecsveds 49,700 57 
TW PHRES BRS 0 oviscdovet 34,000 39 


NOTES 


W. K. Stanard, president of the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., will leave for 
California this week. 

Ellis H. Howell, sales manager for the 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co., St. Louis, has re- 
turned from a vacation. 

C. G. Randall, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the H. C. Cole Milling 





Co., Chester, Ill., was in St. Louis last 
week, 

Arnold A. Thurnau, of the Arnold A. 
Thurnau Grain & Feed Co., has returned 
from a vacation in the West. 

L. E. Moses, Kansas City, president 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, vis- 
ited St. Louis millers last week. 

Harris McGavock, St. Louis manager 
of the Victor Chemical Works, recently 
made a business trip to Nebraska. 

E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., was in the South on business 
last week. 

Lightning last week struck the boiler 
room of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., doing ap- 
proximately $1,500 damage to electrical 
equipment. 

P, J. McKenney, Minneapolis, in 
charge of southwestern sales for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent July 4 
in St. Louis. 


D. L. Boyer, sales manager for the 
Provident Chemical Works, will leave 
later this month for a business trip on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Joseph Leipman, of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., was away on a vacation last 
week, and E. C. Dreyer will leave late 
this week for a vacation in: Wisconsin. 


W. S. Bunting, general manager of 
the Peninsular Naval Stores, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., spent several days in St. 
Louis last week, and from here went 
farther west. 


George Lee Morche, of the Marshall 
Hall Grain Corporation, is an applicant 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change on transfer of certificate from 
J. R. Schmidt. 


Herman F. Wright, president of the 
Herman F. Wright Mills, Inc., which was 
recently organized to acquire a mill at 
Reily Lake, Ill, announces that the 
plant is now in active operation. 


P. Val Kolb, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Provident Chemical 
Works, will leave shortly for the East 
to attend the summer session of the Har- 
vard Business School for advanced ex- 
ecutives. 


Word was received in St. Louis on 
July 7 that William T. Hill, for many 
years one of the best known grain opera- 
tors on this market, had died at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. He had been in ill health 
for some time. 


oS! 


NEW ORLEANS 


Trading was rather quiet last week. 
Most buyers seem to be waiting for the 
arrival of the new crop before making 
heavy bookings. The trade now is only 
booked up 30@45 days, and in a few in- 
stances 60. Demand for both soft and 
hard wheat flour was quiet. The baking 
trade is taking hold only as require- 
ments force it into the market, and most 
buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Conditions in the export trade remain 
dull, with cable offers still considered too 
far out of line for acceptance. Ship- 
ments to Europe were limited to 9,017 
bags sent to London. Trading with Lat- 
in America has entered the seasonal 
slump. 

Flour prices, July 3: 


o— Winter, 

Spring Hard joft 

Short patent ..... $8.35 $7.45 $9.20 
95 per cent ...... 8.00 7.16 8.80 
100 per cent ...... 7.75 6.90 8.30 
BARES 7.55 6.70 8.00 
First clear ....... eeee 6.35 6.65 
Second clear ...... ssee 5.65 5.80 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 15,680 200-lb bags was sent 
to the tropics during the six days ended 
July 3, according to figures supplied by 


137 


four of the leading steamship lines that 
serve Latin America, as follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Puerto Cortez, 
855 bags; Bluefields, 100. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,800; Caibarien, 
400; Sagua la Grande, 255. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 500; Panama City, 800. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,250; Co- 
lon, 2,800; Puerto Limon, 900; Guaya- 
quil, 2,200; Buenaventura, 150; Tumaco, 
50; Esmeraldas, 110; Belize, 215; Liv- 
ingston, 90; Cozumel, 40; Santiago, 1,055; 
Puerto Barrios, 1,060; Puerto Colom- 
bia, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the six days ended 


July 3: 

Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... Mayaguez ..... 200 
Arecibo ........ 100 Nicuesa ........ 50 
ME 66200-95068 215 Panama City .. 800 
Bluefields ...... 150 Paramaribo .... 340 
Buenaventura .. 150 Pointe-a-Pitre .1,650 
Caibarien ...... eae 760 
Carmen ........ 200 Progreso ....... 200 
oo er 80 Puerto Barrios. .1,060 
Cienfuegos ..... 715 Puerto Cabello... 75 
QGRRR wecccccees 8,200 Puerto Cabezas. 375 
GREE ceccccveces 25 Pto. Colombia.. 50 
Cozumel ....... 40 Puerto Cortez ..1,707 
Esmeraldas .... 110 Puerto Limon... 900 
Fort de France. 400° Sagua la Grande 255 
Guayaquil ..... 2,500 San Juan ...... 1,180 
Havana ....... 10,731 Santiago ....... 1,055 
La Guayra ..... 189 Tumaco ....... 88 
Livingston ..... 90 Vera Cruz ..... 750 
London ........ 9,017 


In addition to the above, 2,150 sacks 
corn flour were sent to Kobe and 1,296 
to London, while 1,000 sacks oats were 
shipped to Havana. 

A quiet tone prevailed in the local rice 
market. Shipments from country mills 
to northern and eastern markets, how- 
ever, were fair, as also were exports. 
The following figures were posted at the 
Board of Trade, July 3: 

Rough Clean 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to July 3 ......... 510,586 1,418,799 
Same period, 1927 ........ 748,634 1,276,650 

Sales— 

Season to July 3.......... 39,321" 314,982 
Same period, 1927 ........ 77,932 499,954 


NOTES 


B. P. McDonald, of the Burrus Mill 
& Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, re- 
cently called on the trade here. 


Horace L. Pitcher, of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Beau- 
mont, Texas. 


Charles Bowen, of the Bowen Flour 
Mills Co., Independence, Kansas, spent 
a few days in New Orleans last week, 
calling on P. L. Thomson & Co. and 
the local trade. 


The Max N. Tobias Bag Co. has ap- 
proved architectural plans for its new 
home to be erected at Cortez and Conti 
streets. The plant will be 180x138, and 
exclusive of machinery will cost approxi- 
mately $60,000. 

M. L. Bohan, recently appointed com- 
mercial attache to Guatemala, was in 
New Orleans last week on his way to 
Guatemala City. Until recently he had 
held a similar position in Havana. He 
discussed the business outlook in Cuba 
with local exporters, and obtained ex- 
pressions of their desires with regard 
to their needs in his new field. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 
oo > 


MEMPHIS 


Flour continued dull last week. Quo- 
tations on the new crop are more plenti- 
ful, but fail to excite much apparent in- 
terest among buyers. Kansas mills are 
quoting new prices 35@65c under the old, 
but only a few small sales are reported. 
Within the past day or so Oklahoma 
mills have made some cheap prices, but 
found small response. Winter wheat 
millers are slow to name new prices, al- 
though a few are out at a discount of 
50c from the old crop. Stocks are low 
and conditions for the new season re- 
garded as better than usual, but dis- 
tributors appear to be awaiting more 
stability in grain. 

Quotations, July 7, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat patents 
$8.40@8.55 bbl, standard patent $8@8.50; 
hard winter short patent $8.15@8.60, 
standard patent $7.25@8.10; soft winter 
short patent $8.75@9.50, standard patent 
$7.75@8.25, blended 95 per cent patent 
$7.65@7.85; western soft patent, $7.65@ 
7.75; Oklahoma hard 95 per cent patent, 
$6.80@7. U 


Georce WILLiamson, 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS OF 
BRITAIN HOLD MEETING 


Delegates to Annual Meeting of National 
Association Gather at Glasgow— 
Sessions Closed to Public 


Lonvon, Enc.—The annual meeting of 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters recently was held at Glasgow. It 
convenes in a different market center 
each year, and it is customary for the 
flour trade association of the city where 
the meeting is held to act as host. 

In the morning a business session was 
held, during which one of the topics of 
discussion was the question of the dif- 
ferential of freight rates between wheat 
and flour. As these meetings are entirely 
private, no publicity being given to the 
matters discussed, it is not possible to 
report what took place. Since no one but 
the delegates knows what occurs, the 
trade affiliated through local asociations 
with the National association are kept in 
ignorance as to the proceedings. As a 
general rule, resolutions are passed but 
are not made public. 

During the meeting, officers for the 
forthcoming year were elected as fol- 
lows: James McD. Black, of Cochrane & 
Black, Glasgow, president, Frank T. Col- 
lins, of Stannard, Collins & Co., London, 
vice president, and J. L. Pillman, of 
Pillman & Phillips, London, secretary 
and treasurer. The business session was 
presided over by the retiring president, 
Percy Drakeford, and at the luncheon 
David Gardiner, as president of the 
Glasgow Flour Trade Association, occu- 
pied the chair. 

At the conclusion of the morning 
meeting the delegates were entertained 
at luncheon at the Grosvenor Restaurant 
as guests of the Glasgow Flour Trade 
Association. Over 50 members of the 
trade were present, including many Glas- 
gow importers. After a few brief toasts, 
the delegates were taken in motor cars 
for a drive around Loch Lomond. Tea 
was served at the Tarbot Hotel, after 
which the return to Glasgow was made 
by way of Loch Long and Gairloch. 

Delegates attending from London were 
Herbert Medill, of T. S. Medill & Sons, 
Ltd., Percy Drakeford, of Joseph Wiles 
& Son, Ltd., J. L. Pillman, of Pillman 
& Phillips, and Frank T. Collins, of 
Stannard, Collins & Co. Those repre- 
senting Glasgow were David Gardiner, 
of William Morrison & Son, Ltd., Robert 
M. Nicol, of Robert Neill, Ltd., William 
Hamilton, of William Hamilton & Co., 
and John Simpson, of W. H. Rutherfurd 
& Co. William M. Philip, of Watson & 





SUMMER CAMP FOR BOY 
BAKERS 


Glasgow, Scotland. 

O NE of Glasgow’s leading bread 

baking firms, Bilsland Bros. (a 
former head of which, Sir William 
Bilsland, Bart, was a lord provost of 
Glasgow), have organized a summer 
camp, situated near Gourock, on the 
Firth of Clyde, for their apprentice 
bakers. Each Saturday night a party 
of boys is motored down from the 
firm’s Hydepark Bakery to spend a 
week under canvas. Their wants dur- 
ing their holiday are looked after by 
the firm. Sir Steven Bilslang, who 


succeeded to his father’s title, is a 
keen supporter of the boys’ brigade 
movement, and this summer camp 
for the firm’s apprentices is part of 
the welfare schemes organized in the 
interests of the boys. 
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Roumanian Crop Situation 


Bucnarest, Rouman1a.—The lack of reliable statistics concerning the agricul- 
tural production in Roumania is a matter of serious complaint, yet, if accepting 
the average between official and private statistics, the conclusion is reached that 
that country is being gradually transformed from a wheat exporter into one which 


barely produces enough for home consumption. 


Indeed, it is pretty certain that 


unless the agricultural production is intensified during the next few years, Roumania 


may be reduced to the necessity of importing foreign wheats. 


The fundamental 


evil lies in the failure of the agrarian reform. After the World War this reform 
was inevitable, but the way in which it has been carried through was a fiasco. The 


constant scarcity in wheat is a calamity for Roumanian mills. 


According to official 


statistics, 165 would suffice to provide for the consumptive requirements of the 
whole kingdom; therefore the 5,000 medium and small ones could stop working, as 


they are quite superfluous! 
of the Roumanian milling industry. 


These figures need no explanation to show the plight 


It is indicative of the actual situation that the large mill owned by Neumann 
Bros. at Arad was obliged to close some days ago, due to accumulations of unsold 


flour stocks. 





Philip, represented Dundee, and W. L. 
Horne, of Horne Bros., Aberdeen. Bris- 
tol was represented by Frank Holbor- 
row, of Morton & Kirkus. Liverpool, 
Belfast and Dublin were not represented. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


oS 
MILLING IN GERMANY 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The German 


flour milling industry is one of the few 
trades which from one census to the next 
registers a fast decrease of works and 
persons employed, says a report to the 
Department of Commerce. Since the es- 
tablishment of the German Reich in 1871, 
the number of mills worked have de- 
creased 50 per cent and the number of 
employees by more than 25 per cent. 
The use of motor power, which at first, 
similar to other branches of industrial 
life, caused a rapid improvement, showed 
during the following census only slight 
increases. The number of mills worked 
by water and heat engines have remained 
almost at the same standing as in 1907, 
while the use of electric power shows an 
increase. 
od 
RUSSIAN GRAIN DELIVERIES 

According to official statistics, deliver- 
ies of grain in the first five days of June 
only amounted to about 43,000 tons, 
against 68,000 during the same period of 
May, a decline of 38 per cent. In the 
Ukraine, deliveries declined from 23,000 
tons to about 10,300. The Russian export 
of grain and oil seeds in 1927-28 was 
only one fifth of that in 1926-27. 

oo 
ENGLISH OATS IMPORTS 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.— The standing 
committee under the merchandise marks 
act has recommended that an order in 
council be issued requiring the marking 
of the origin indication on imported oats 
and oat products into England, the De- 
partment of Commerce , been ad- 
vised. The term “oat products” is defined 
as including oatmeal, rolled oats (but 
not crushed or bruised natural oats), oat 
flour and groats. 

As regards the form and manner of 
application of indication of origin, the 
main points, from the point of view of 
the American exporter, are as follows: 
for large packages, on importation and 
on sale wholesale, the indications of or- 
igins shall be in letters not les than half 
an inch in height; in the case of oat 
products principally packed for importa- 
tion for sale by retail, in small k- 
ages (such as are ordinarily used for 
oatmeal), the indication of origin shall 
be in plain block letters not less than 
one twelfth inch in height when the 
greatest dimension of the package ex- 
ceeds six inches. 

It is explained that it has been recom- 
mended that the proposed order in coun- 
cil shall come into operation, so far as 
importation is concerned, four months 





after the date on which it is made. 
There is no way of telling just when this 
date is likely to be, since, in the case of 
other recommendations for orders in 
council concerning agricultural products, 
many months have elapsed between the 
issuing of the recommendation of the 
standing committee and the issuance of 
the draft order. 


IEGFRIED GRUNER, founder of 
the firm of S. Gruner & Co., Ham- 
burg, whose death on June 6 has been 
previously announced in The Northwest- 
ern Miller, came of an old Bremen 
family that has been in business in Ham- 


burg for over 130 years. The original 
firm of A. W. Gruner & Sohne is still 
in existence, but Mr. Gruner’s father 
preferred country life to that of a mer- 
chant in the city, and bought an estate 
in Bavaria, known as Thierhaupten, 
which had once been an old monastery. 
Siegfried Gruner transferred this estate 
to his younger brother, Theodor, the 
commercial instinct being again strong 
in him, which made him seek the city 
and business life. During the latter 
years of his life he became much inter- 
ested in the Red Cross Society and the 
young Pathfinders, which are similar to 
the Boy Scouts in England and else- 
where, being honorary secretary of the 
association. His funeral was attended 
by large numbers of people, including 
eae te of the German and Neth- 
erland flour importers’ associations, of 
the Red Cross Society, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and of the large steamship 
lines. 
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FLOUR DUTY REJECTED 
BY IRISH GOVERNMENT 


Free State Parliament at Dublin Refuses to 
Follow Suggestions Made by Repub- 
licans Through de Valera 


Dustin, IreELANp.—The question of the 
Irish tariff commission’s report on flour 
recently came up for discussion in the 
Free State parliament in Dublin, where 
the Republican party, represented by 
Eamonn de Valera, made a strong ap- 
peal for a duty on flour, which was re- 
fused by the government. 

The supporters of the tariff argued 
that Ireland was importing $7,000,000 
worth of flour and grain, all of which 
could be produced in this country, and 
that if a duty were put on there was 
no evidence that it would mean any in- 
crease in the cost of bread. As _ the 
great bulk of flour imported came from 
Liverpool, the home millers had to com- 
pete under conditions which practically 
amounted to dumping on the part of the 
English mills, and while undercutting 
like this was going on the public would 
get cheaper flour, but the Irish mills 
would be driven out of existence. 

Mr. Gilligan, the parliamentary minis- 
ter for industry, replying for the gov- 
ernment, stated that the demand in the 
Irish Free State was for the better type 
of bread. In other words, the people 
insisted on having flour which was de- 
scribed as the “cream of the wheat,” and 
there were other ways in which prices 
could be reduced to the benefit of the 
public. For instance, the food prices 
commission reported that the output in 
the bakeries in Dublin varied from 12 to 
13 sacks per man per week, compared 
with 20 to 24 sacks in Belfast and other 
towns. It was stated that a duty of 3s 
9d per sack would mean an increased 
cost of 1s 9d in the price of home flour. 
It was reported that only 3 per cent of 
the wheat grown in Ireland was used 
in the manufacture of flour. 

In this connection, however, the Dub- 
lin harbor and docks board was able to 
explain a little of the trouble on the 
part of Dublin mills which is not al- 
together due to the imports of foreign 
flour. 

Mr. Bailey, secretary of the board, has 
stated that grain vessels, discharging in 
Dublin, were only allowed to discharge 
450 tons a day by the unions, and that 
it took a vessel of 9,000 tons about 20 
days to discharge, against 10 days in 
other ports. He went on to say that, 


whereas millers were only allowed to 





PEASANTS BURY GRAIN 


London, Eng. 

[It is reported from Moscow that 

the peasants in northern Cauca- 
sus, which is one of the chief wheat 
growing districts, rather than deliver 
their grain to the government, are 
feeding their cattle with it or else 
burying it in the ground. As a re- 
sult, there have been many arrests 
of peasant farmers. The government, 
in view of its failure in the collect- 
ing of grain during the past year, 
has decided to grant an exclusive 
monopoly to a new organization, to 
be known as the Union Grain Trust. 
Its work will be to collect grain 
throughout Russia for export, and it 
is reported that it will start opera- 
tions in August. The method will be 
to establish local purchasing depart- 
ments throughout the grain districts. 
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discharge at this rate, the brewing firm 
of Guinness had been known to discharge 
800 tons of barley per day. The most 
important statement, however, was that 
the grain elevators in the port of Dub- 
lin were not used, because the labor 
party objected to the quicker discharge 
of vessels and consequent employment of 
less men. Here we have the explanation 
why English mills, not hampered with 
such conditions of labor, are able to ship 
flour into Dublin and undersell the local 
ills. 
m Dublin mills are not allowed to con- 
duct their business in their own way, an 
until they are given a free hand in the 
management of their own concerns, so 
long will En lish mills be able to under- 
sell them and dump in their surplus. 
ov 


CONDITIONS IN ROUMANIA 
CONTINUE UNSATISFACTORY 


Bucnarest, Rouman1a.—The situation 
of the Roumanian milling industry con- 
tinues very unsatisfactory. The lack of 
a futures market in the country makes 
hedging sales impossible, and there is no 
protection against losses arising from de- 
preciation of unsold stocks, and grain 
and flour supplies. Since there is no re- 
lation between prices in the Roumanian 
and over-sea markets, due to grain ex- 
port taxes and lack of organization, op- 
tion market sales made in foreign coun- 
tries afford no protection. The lack of 
adequate statistical data is responsible 
for a continued state of uncertainty con- 
cerning the crop yield and existing sup- 

lies. 
ines the beginning of 1928, wheat 
prices, in sympathy with those of corn, 
have risen in spite of the standstill in 
export. The yield of the last corn crop 
was unusually poor, and prices have al- 
most doubled. The short stock of corn 
had a favorable influence on the con- 
sumption of wheat flour. 

The general opinion is that wheat sup- 
plies will be insufficient and will be ex- 
hausted before the new crop comes into 
the market. This has led to a strong ad- 
vance in price, but recent beneficial rains 
and a strong reaction in over-sea mar- 
kets combined to force the price down 
again. Rye supplies are practically ex- 
hausted, and that grain is quoted at the 
same price as wheat, which is unprece- 
dented. 

The agricultural situation in Roumania 
is steadily growing worse, due to a scarc- 
ity of money and high interest rates. 
Farmers and grain merchants believe 
that the proposed measure for the stan- 
dardization of grains will prove a source 
of vexatious interference by the govern- 
ment. 


oo > 
RADIO PROPAGANDA FOR BREAD 
Paris, France.—The president of the 
Bakers’ Syndicate of France has radioed 
a form of propaganda for wheat and 
bread consumption throughout the coun- 
try on several ocasions recently with a 
view to informing the small wheat grow- 
ers and the consuming public of the ac- 
tual situation in France with respect to 
breadstuffs. He loud-pedaled the axiom 
in plain, simple language understood of 
the people that the price and quality of 
the staff of life depended upon the qual- 
ity and the price of wheat. Above all 
did he insist that the present form of 
government control of the price of the 
kilo loaf, when changed as it is from 
time to time at intermittent intervals, 
had a direct effect on the price of wheat. 
General opinion has been that the reverse 
was the case. 
ov] 
RETIRE FROM PARIS FIRM 
nnouncement has been made that 
Gaston Cahen and Andre Bourda are re- 
tiring from the firm of Georges Levy & 
ie, of Paris, flour importers. The com- 
pany will continue to do business under 
the same name. The two associates re- 
maining are Georges and Paul Levy. 
ooS> 
London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
Sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of origin: 


r—-Week ending 





From the June 15 June 8 June 17 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
NON Sia 5 weiss vin 1,320 6,091 1,250 


Canada—Atlantic .... 


10,840 6,064 20,070 
Australia N 


10,263 





Argentina 8,766 ..... 
pail esi, otce.. 2; DEE ep aes 705 
Coastwise 1,040 224 
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The Acropolis at 
Athens 


THENS, both ancient and mod- 
A ern, was built around the rock 
of the Acropolis. Crowned by 
the ruins of the Parthenon, the Erech- 
theum, and the temples of the Wing- 
less Victory and of Artemis, the 
Acropolis is now just as much the 
hub of the modern city of Athens as 
it was of that group of huts built 
there centuries ago when it formed 
the citadel of the town. Even if the 
Greek of modern times had nothing 
more in his favor, he should be given 
great credit for the beautiful city 
that has been raised around the ruins 
of ancient Athens. 

Although, naturally, I was not ac- 
quainted with the ancient Greek, I 
should imagine that the modern 
Athenian differs from the inhabitant of the city in the times before Christ about 
as much as the two cities must differ. The main characteristic of the modern 
Greek is his absolute refusal to obey a leader. It may be that he is imbued with 
the leadership of his ancestors and therefore cannot accept an order, but, be that 
as it may, this lack of co-operation is a great factor in Greece’s lack of progress 
in the last few centuries. Even the Venetians noted this tendency, and they used 
to say, “Five Greeks, Six Generals,” in alluding to the Greeks’ lack of discipline. 

As a trader, there is probably no one closer or more cunning than a Greek. 
Well do I remember a Scottish friend of mine who had gained 10c through a Greek 
giving him the wrong change. “Well, there’s a triumph for the Scottish race,” he 
said. “Many is the Jew that a Scot has bested in a bargain, but never before has 
a Scot outwitted a Greek.” Curiously enough, the Greek, like the Scot, is one 
of the most hospitable people on earth. 

Any one going to Greece and relying on his knowledge of Greek as culled from 
the works of Euripides and other ancients would be sadly disappointed. There 
are two distinct tongues spoken there. The well-educated people, newspapers, 
books and official documents use a language that is somewhat like ancient Greek, 
but the popular vernacular is entirely different, being a mixture of Greek and the 
languages of two invading countries, Turkey and Italy. 

This difference in language has caused many riots in Athens, and keeps the 
nation sorely divided. Not only is it a matter of discord to the inhabitants, but 
it is annoying to the visitor. For instance, every bakery (and with the exception 
of barber shops, they are the most numerous form of shop in the city) bears a 
sign on the outside, “Artopoleion,” which uses the cultured Greek word for bread— 
Artos—to show that bread may be purchased there. Yet if you go inside and ask 
for Artos, you will be met with a blank stare, for the word in common use for 
bread is Psumé. 

After the war this language difficulty was aggravated by the arrival in Greece 
—a country with a population of about 6,000,000—of some 2,000,000 Greek refugees 
from Turkey, many of whom could not speak Greek. The sufferings of these refu- 
gees, many of them well-educated and once*wealthy people, have been indescrib- 
able. Thousands of them have been crammed into the small space that was available 
in Athens, while others have overflowed into the country, where they have built 
unsightly hovels to protect themselves from the elements. The old Acropolis, that 
witnessed the splendor of Greek power as well as the confusion of defeat, now looks 
down on another chapter in the variegated Athenian history. 





The Acropolis, Athens 
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EXPLANATION SOUGHT FOR 
DULL GERMAN FLOUR TRADE 


Hamsourc, Germany.—In Germany, as 
in other parts of Europe, complaints 
have been heard for several months that 
the flour trade is unusually dull. All 
kinds of explanations have been offered, 
but again and again the conclusion ar- 
rived at is that flour consumption must 
have considerably declined. 

Dr. Correns has published an interest- 
ing story in the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Miihlenzeitung, German milling journal, 
on this subject. He concludes that the 
average flour consumption in Germany 
during the crop years 1924-27, compared 
with the average during 1908-13, shows 
a decline of 12 to 13 per cent for rye 
flour and 9 to 10 per cent for wheat 
flour. The calculation has been made in 
the following way: 

The official government crop reports 
are taken as a basis. To these figures 
the imports, according to the official sta- 
tistics, are added. From the total figure 
thus obtained the quantities used as cat- 
tle feed, as seeding grain and for indus- 
trial purposes are deducted. For the re- 
maining quantity an average extraction 
percentage is calculated, and in this way 
the net flour consumption is ascertained. 

It is obvious that these calculations, 
however exact they may be, practically 
are no more than estimates. The crop 
figures forming the basis of calculation 
are estimates themselves and are not al- 
ways recognized to be absolutely correct, 
and the estimates of the quantities of 
grain used as feedingstuffs and in the 
industry are still more difficult to make. 
In trade circles, therefore, it is consid- 
ered advisable to establish statistical fig- 
ures of flour production at the mills. 

Germany operates about 35,000 mills, 
the greater majority of which are very 
small, employing not more than five per- 
sons each. Among these are 14,000 in 
which the miller works without any as- 
sistance. It is claimed that it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain reliable fig- 
ures, but it is argued that the millers’ 
unions should endeavor to do so. 

There are 41 large milling concerns in 
Germany, and these mills produce about 
40 per cent of the native flour consumed. 
If these concerns would publish combined 
and regular statistics, some idea could be 
gained of the situation as a whole. 

A decline in the flour consumption of 
10 to 13 per cent, in any case, is not suf- 
ficient explanation of the poor flour pro- 
duction and flour trade in Germany. The 
cause, therefore, must be found else- 
where, very probably in factors con- 
nected with the wheat and flour markets 
in general. 
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FLOUR PRICE DROP TAKES 
GLASGOW BAKERS UNAWARE 


Gtascow, ScotLanp.—The recent down- 
ward revision of bread prices, which was 
due on the sliding scaie, consequent upon 
cheaper flour, has apy rently taken some 
bakers by surprise. Speaking at the 
quarterly meeting in Glasgow of the 
United Co-operative Baking Society, Al- 
exander Buchanan, president of the so- 
ciety, said that the present position of 
the wheat and flour market required 
close attention. The recent decline in 
prices was anticipated, owing to the 
large stock of wheat still in Canada, but 
it had not been expected that the de- 
crease would take place before the end 
of June. The result was that bakers had 
been left with dear stocks of flour on 
hand. In his view it is doubtful if the 
bottom of the market has yet been 
touched, and careful buying will be nec- 
essary for some time. 
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W. 8. ALLEN IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Enc.—W. S. Allen, export 
manager of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, arrived in London recently 
after an extended world’s tour. Mr. Al- 
len left Seattle about five months ago, 
and visited China, Singapore, Batavia, 
Egypt, and southern Europe, going 
thence to London. He expects to visit 
some of the northern European markets 
before returning to the United States, 
his intention being to sail for home about 
the middle of August. 
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TORONTO 


The movement of western spring wheat 
flour in this part of Canada is down to 
summer dimensions. Regular require- 
ments of bakers and the distributing 
trade are being supplied, but there is 
nothing special in the market nor have 
prices changed since a week ago. Most 
buyers seem to feel that crop prospects 
in the West would warrant a further 
decline, but millers are not of this opin- 
ion, as they feel that all the favorable 
crop factors are already reflected in the 
price and any further changes are more 
likely to be in an upward direction. 


Quotations, July 7: July 7 June 30 
TN NOS cicesccssevewas $8.00 $8.00 
PRAMS 602 bcseceoneseseete 7.75 7.75 
meee MORONS .ccccecvcve 7.40 7.40 
Maport patent ...ceccccces 7.20 7.20 
PUES CIOOP ccccccscccceres 6.30 6.30 
GOREN BOGP cccccccevcss 6.70 6.70 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.70 6.70 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—It is no longer pos- 
sible to discuss Ontario soft winter wheat 
flour in terms of actual business. Mills 
have so little to offer that trading has 
become almost nil. Winter wheat mills 
that are in a position to do so are grind- 
ing western springs until their own new 
crop wheat is ready. They are also 
spending a good deal of time in discuss- 
ing ways and means for improving the 
merchandising end of the winter wheat 
flour business. This has developed into 
a cutthroat game, with very little profit 
in it for any one. The better class of 
millers feels that such conditions should 
not continue, and it seems likely that by 
time the new crop is ready to be mar- 
keted the system of selling soft flour in 
Canada will have altered for the better. 
A nominal quotation for bulk lots at 
seaboard for export would be $7 bbl and 
$6.70 in secondhand jutes, Montreal 
freights; best quality soft patents $8.40 
bbl, seconds $7.90, in 98-lb new jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; blended springs and winters, best 
grade $7.40, and seconds $7.20, in 98-lb 
jutes, mixed cars. 

Exporting.—In common with all other 
branches of the Canadian flour trade 
sales for export are light. If present 
crop prospects in the western provinces 
are realized, prices may make further 
declines. On the other hand, any serious 
damage to growing crops will put quo- 
tations up. There are reports of some 
sales of new crop flour for future ship- 
ment based on the October option price 
at Winnipeg, but the volume of such 
business cannot amount to much. Com- 
pared with the previous week, prices 
show little change. Quotations, July 7: 
most mills are asking around 36s 6d for 
good quality export patents, July-August 
seaboard, while British importers’ offers 
indicate about 36s. Continental Euro- 
pean bids are at the equivalent of these 
prices. Some sales of low grades were 
made during the week. 

NOTES 

D. M. Fraser, St. John, N. B., man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., in the maritime provinces, was 
in Toronto, July 7, on his way home 
from Winnipeg. 

R. A. Thompson, miller, Lynden, Ont., 
visited Toronto last week. He has just 
returned from a visit to California, where 
he went for the benefit of his health, 
and appears greatly improved. 

A record load of grain was moved out 
of Fort William on July 6. The cargo 
totaled 547,000 bus, and is said to be the 
largest ever taken out of that port. The 
grain was loaded from Pool elevator No. 
6 into the holds of the Canadian lake 
steamer Lemoyne. 
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Justice at Last 


Toronto, Ont.—After many years of argument, pleading and expostulation, 
the Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont., has at last got a ruling from the 
board of railway commissioners for Canada under which a serious discrimination 
against St. Thomas in the structure of Canadian railway freight rates has been 
removed. The order, which may be summarized as follows, explains itself: A 
recommendation by the board of railway commissioners, signed by S. J. McLean 
and concurred in by C. Lawrence, with respect to transportation rates on grain, has 
been issued. An application made by the Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., of St. Thomas, 
Ont., and the St. Thomas Chamber of Commerce, asks for “publication of joint 
through rates on grain ex-lake from Port Stanley for stop-off at St. Thomas for 
milling and reshipment for export via Canadian ports and to points in Canada 
for domestic consumption, in line with rates from other lake ports.” 

Commissioner McLean recommends that an order be issued directing the “in- 
terested carriers to establish the same scale of rates and tariff conditions on ex-lake 
grain from Port Stanley, milled at St. Thomas and reshipped to Canadian points 
for domestic consumption, as available from other bay ports.” 

It is sometimes a matter of amazement to business people how situations 
such as the one which this order redresses can be allowed to go on so long with the 
full knowledge of authorities in government and railway offices who have ample 
power to adjust and redress. There is no doubt the situation at St. Thomas has 
been a handicap upon the Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., and has done much to retard 
its growth as one of the most important units in the Canadian milling industry. 
N. C. Sinclair, president and general manager of the milling company, is to be con- 
gratulated upon the persistency with which he fought for his rights in this matter, 
and it is to be hoped that he will now earn a reward in the shape of increased 
activity in the manufacturing and selling operations of his company. This concern 
is one of the oldest in the Canadian trade, and has the good will of its customers 
at home and abroad to an unusual degree. 
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New Elevator on Toronto Harbor 














James Playfair, of Midland, 
Ont., who has been in the elevator business for 15 years, and has a fleet 
of grain boats plying the Great Lakes, is building a 2,000,000-bu house on 

the harbor front, at the foot of John Street. 

completed on June 15, and the elevator is promised ready for business by the 


Tl ae. oe is to have a real grain elevator. 


The foundation was practically 


middle of September. Ample provision is made for expansion on the four and 
one half acres of land acquired as a site. 

The elevator was designed by C. D. Howe, of Port Arthur, who will super- 
intend its construction, while the Fegles Construction Co., Fort William, is 
the contractor. This same firm is now erecting a 3,000,000-bu elevator at Fort 
William. 

With modern fireproof construction throughout and the installation of 
nothing but the latest in equipment, this elevator will ‘be in a position to 
handle grains and feeds in a manner formerly unknown in Toronto. A marine 
leg installed for unloading boats has a capacity of 25,000 bus per hour. Wheat, 
which formerly had to be shipped out of the province, now can be stored, 
ready for shipment to Ontario millers as they need it. All modern equipment 
for cleaning and conditioning grain, and for grinding and preparing feeds to 
meet the needs of Ontario farmers, including stock feeders and dairymen, is 
being installed. This is the first building of its kind on Toronto harbor front, 
and will meet a long felt need for storage of grain and feed in the Queen City. 

Operations will be carried on under the name of the Ontario Grain Ter- 
minals, Ltd., with Mr. Playfair as president and Gordon C. Leitch as manager. 
Offices will be opened on the fourth floor of the Brook Building, corner Bay 
and Wellington streets, Toronto, by Aug. 1. Mr. Leitch has been manager of 
the Toronto office of the Canadian Wheat Pool for the past three years, and 
prior to that was in the grain and elevator business in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan for 12 years. 
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WINNIPEG 


Millers participated in the export 
business last week, and fair sales were 
made for shipment from the Atlantic 
seaboard. Certain mills report a few 
orders on hand for the Orient, and one 
of the largest western mills has bookings 
enough to maintain full operation for the 
next two months. Domestic trade con- 
tinues quiet, but millers look for an im- 
provement next month. Prices remain 
unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, July 7, at $8.85 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.25, and _ first 
clears at $7.25; cottons, 15c more; Pa- 
cific Coast points, 50c more. Second 
patents were quoted at $7.40, car lots, 
basis jute 98's. 

NOTES 

Henry Wise Wood, president of the 
Alberta wheat pool, accompanied by 
George Mclvor, of the central selling 
agency of the wheat pools, left last week 
for England on a business trip. 


Executives of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., have returned from 
the annual conference which this year 
was coupled with the celebration of the 
jubilee of the Brackman-Ker Milling 
Co., Ltd., at Victoria, B. C. 


The final grain ship of the season to 
load wheat from the Alberta wheat pool 
elevator at Prince Rupert, B. C., was 
the motor ship King James. Wheat 
shipments from that port this season 
have been almost 8,000,000 bus. 


Japanese are eating much less rice and 
more wheat, according to Kyohei Kato, 
who recently passed through Winnipeg 
on his way back to Japan. While in 
Vaucouver he will charter space for 
wheat bought during his visit to North 
America. 
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MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour business continued 
quiet last week. Buyers are not show- 
ing any interest in the immediate future 
of the market. Prices continue firm and 
unchanged. Quotations, July 6, car lots, 
f.o.b., Montreal rate points: top patent, 
$8 bbl; patent, $7.75; second patent, 
$7.40; export patent, $7.20. Winter 
wheat flour was firmer, and prices ad- 
vanced 10c last week. Quotations, July 
6, $7@7.10 bbl, secondhand jutes, ex- 
track. Export business has improved. 


NOTES 


R. R. Barber, export manager for the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd, 
Toronto, was in Montreal last week. 

B. S. Sharing, local sales manager for 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
is spending his holidays at Kennebunk 
Port, Maine. 


C. A. Paquet, representative of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal, at 
Quebec City, visited his company’s home 
office last week. 

Harry G. Weekes, maritime provinces 
manager of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., visited his company’s head 
office here last week. 

Charles LaFerle, traffic manager for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, was in Montreal last week attend- 
ing a meeting of the Canadian Industrial 
Traffic League. 

Prominent Canadian millers who have 
returned from short combined holiday 
and business trips to Newfoundland, in- 
cluding visits to the outports: Thomas 
Williamson, president of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; 
Harold C. Moore, export manager for 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd, 
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Montreal; Thomas G. Griggs, sales man- 

r for the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Matreal. 

H. R. Banta, of the export depart- 
ment of the Quaker Oats Co.’s New York 
office, and C. E. Soward, of the export 
department of the New York office of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., were in 
Montreal, July 6, attending a meeting of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The elevators of the Montreal harbor 
commission are storing 9,725,606 bus 
grain. On July 4 receipts were 805,281 
pus, and deliveries 1,251,691. There are 
orders on hand for 2,722,351 bus, and 31 
ships have been chartered by European 
and Canadian companies to carry this 
grain to Europe, while 59 others are 
waiting to be unloaded. Receipts to date 
are 47,332,624 bus, compared with 62,881 
at the same date last year, and deliv- 
eries 45,076,000, compared with 62,925 
last year. 
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SUCCESSFUL YEAR REPORTED 
FOR HOVIS, LTD., LONDON 


Lonnon, Enoc.—Hovis, Ltd., London, 
held its annual general meeting on June 
21, and a most satisfactory report was 
presented to the shareholders. 

The chairman said that the profit and 
loss account balance, amounting to £79,- 
647, constituted a record in the history 
of the firm. Hovis was able to pay a 
dividend of 10 pér cent on _ ordinary 
shares and a bonus of 5 per cent, and 
was placing £25,000 to the reserve, 
bringing it up to a total of £265,000. 
In addition it was setting aside £5,000 
toward a staff benevolent fund and bring- 
ing forward £18,847 to the current year. 
It was further proposed to allot 10,000 
shares at par to shareholders, in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed last year, 
and the intention of the company was 
to allow the staff, particularly the older 
members among their employees, to par- 
ticipate in this scheme. 

As is well known, Hovis is a proprie- 
tary flour, from which a brown bread 
known as Hovis is made. The chairman 
in his speech claimed that Hovis had 
become a household word. He said each 
year brought fresh evidence of the value 
of the product, and in an article in a 
leading medical journal last year the ex- 
traordinary qualifications of Hovis bread 
were demonstrated in a most remark- 
able manner. 

oS 
SAILS FOR EUROPE 

R. J. Pinchin, general manager of the 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont., was in Toronto on July 5, on his 
way to Montreal, from whence he was 
booked to sail for England. Mr. Pinchin 
intends visiting all the connections of his 
company in Great Britain and northern 
Europe while away. He will not return 
to Canada until about Sept. 1. His over- 
sea address will be the London office of 
The Northwestern Miller. 


oo 
VISITS IN WESTERN CANADA 

Thomas Morton, export manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., left late in the week for Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Winnipeg. He intends 
spending his vacation in western Canada 
with his mother, who lives in Saskatche- 
wan. Before returning to Toronto he is 
likely to spend a few days in Calgary, 
and possibly will go through to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

ooo 
Canada—Crop Year Exports 

Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1927 and 1926, to April 30, 1928 and 1927, 
Via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 

To— 1927-28 
United States ........ 5,748,225 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 91,302,791 113,138,687 


1926-27 
6,277,184 








Via Canadian ports. 50,894,385 38,778,892 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports..... 451,070 357,289 

Via Canadian ports. 55,503,567 41,532,446 

Ne Cia abs 5930.0: < % 203,900,038 200,084,498 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1927-28 1926-27 
United States ........ 5,728 7,072 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 792,335 699,051 

Via Canadian ports. 1,588,734 1,898,575 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports..... 1,993,653 2,027,334 

Via Canadian ports. 4,100,618 2,615,424 

MUN bbe s bodies oa 7,481,068 7,147,456 
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CHICAGO 


More interest was displayed in new 
crop flour last week. As yet, bookings 
have been few and generally of small 
amounts, the trade mostly desiring to 
know at what prices mills are willing 
to sell, and it may be a week or more 
before buyers really take hold. A year 
ago at this time most local brokers had 
large orders for new crop flour on their 
books, but this year neither brokers nor 
buyers have been disposed to enter into 
new crop contracts so early, preferring 
to wait until new levels were more defi- 
nitely established. Most new crop prices 
are on hard and soft winters, only a few 
concerns having been willing to offer 
springs. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There was not 
much activity in spring wheat flour last 
week, A fair number of small lot or- 
ders were placed, buyers taking on 
enough to fill in until new crop moves. 
One or two companies have been quoting 
new crop prices at what is considered 
low levels, but it is understood that little 
business has been put through. Most 
local dealers say they will enter the new 
crop in a better condition than for many 
years. Few have any old orders on their 
books, and these are expected to be well 
cleaned up before the new season opens. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Most of the 
business last week was in old crop flour. 
Bakers and jobbers took on single cars 
up to 500 bbls for filling in purposes, 
but new crop sales were few. More 
mills are quoting new crop, but the dif- 
ference between old and new is not suf- 
ficient to interest buyers. New crop 
prices range around $6.50@6.70 bbl for 
95 per cent patent. 

Soft Winter Flour.—New crop prices 
were being quoted by more mills last 
week, but buyers are not taking hold to 
any extent. Mills are quoting a new 
standard patent around $6.80@7 bbl. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, 
July 7, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.20@7.75 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.90@7.50, first clear $5.90@6.40, 
second clear $4.50@5; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.50, 95 per cent patent $6.75 
@7.20, straight $6.60@7.10, first clear 
$5.75@6.25; soft winter short patent 
$7.25@8, standard patent $6.90@7.40, 
straight $6.75@7.10, first clear $5.75@ 
6.25. 

Durum.—New business in semolinas 
was restricted last week to scattered 
single car sales to fill current needs, 
with no interest shown in futures. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. On July 
7, No. 2 semolina was quotéd at 3%c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 3%4c; No. 3 
semolina, 312c; durum patent, 34c; spe- 
cial grade, 3%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

JOLY BeT cccwcccccccscvess 31,875 80 
Previous week ..........+- 34,347 86 
VOR Be daw od 4.06 6 60500 30,000 75 
Pwo. FOOTE ABO ociccveccecs 37,000 92 


NOTES 

Direct telephone service was _ estab- 
lished on July 5 between Chicago and 
Oslo, Norway. 


George A. Daut, business manager of 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association, was in 
Chicago on July 6. : 


Frank M. Rosekrans, of the Bertle 
Co., millfeeds, is on a business trip to 
various points in Michigan. 

Charles H. Meyer, millers’ agent, re- 
turned, July 3, from a several weeks’ 
pleasure trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Arthur Storms, sales manager for the 
Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas, 
spent several days in Chicago last week. 
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A. L. Cernaghan, Chicago manager of 
the King Midas Mill Co., has returned 
from a short trip to Minneapolis head- 
quarters. 


There are 13 Chicago Board of Trade 
memberships posted for sale. The low- 
est offer is $12,000, while the last pre- 
vious transaction was $12,250. There 
are no bids. 


Ernest G. Dahl, local flour distributor, 
returned to Chicago, July 5, from a 
10-day trip spent at his summer home 
near Spooner, Wis. 


J. B. Davis, assistant sales manager 
for the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, spent July 3 in Chicago, en 
route to Louisville, Ky. 

The Chicago Board of Trade directors, 
as guests of Kenneth Templeton, a di- 
rector, held their meeting on the Knoll 
Wood golf links on July 3. 


Stocks of flour in Chicago public 
warehouses and freight yards on July 2 
were 28,200 bbls, according to Frank C. 
Sickinger, official Board of Trade flour 
inspector. This compares with 30,500 
on June 1, and 27,500 on July 1, 1927. 


Adolph J. Lichtstern, former member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, died 
July 6, aged 66. For a number of years 
his operations in wheat virtually con- 
trolled the Chicago market. He seldom 
was on the exchange floor, handling his 
business by telephone. 


George M. Chapin, president Chapin 
& Co., mixed feed manufacturers, and 
his wife, were in an automobile accident 
in South Chicago last week. Mr. Chapin 
fortunately received few injuries and is 
doing nicely, although confined to his 
home for a few days. R. W. Chapin, of 
the same company, is on a business trip 
to the East. 


The committees in charge of the Chi- 
cago Flour Club’s third annual golf tour- 
nament and outing have nearly com- 
pleted their plans for this event. As 
mentioned in previous issues, numerous 
prizes have been secured for both the 
golf and other events. One of the latest 
prizes is a cup donated by Frank M. 
Rosekrans, of the Bertley Co., which will 
be the first low gross prize. The date 
of the outing is July 24, and it will 
be held at the Nordic Country Club, 
through the courtesy of E. G. Dahl, an 
officer of that club. Reservations are 
coming in fast, and indications are that 
practically all members will participate 
in either the golf or field events. 


oS 


MILWAUKEE 


Buyers were disinterested in flour last 
week, and only those who needed small 
lots were in the market. Lower price 
limits were down 10c bbl, widening the 
margin between the low and the high 
grades. Production is not heavy, and 
directions are fair. From the present 
quotations on Kansas flour, it is believed 
here that northwestern varieties will 
again have the advantage during the 
coming crop year. Quotations, July 7: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ents $6.30@7.90 bbl, straight $6@7.60, 
first clear $5.70@6.95, and second clear 
$4.40@5.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

No business developed in southwest- 
ern flour last week. Every one is wait- 
ing for the new crop to move to the 
terminals in volume. The wet weather 
which has held back the movement is 
causing buyers to be reluctant about 
placing orders until they see samples of 
the new crop. Prices declined 30c on 
new crop flour last week, but new crop 
prices have been too close to northwest- 
ern varieties. Kansas flour must be suf- 
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ficiently attractive in price to induce the 
buyers to take it in preference to spring 
wheat flour. Quotations, July 7: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patents $6.50 
@7.30 bbl, straight $6.45@7.05, and first 
clear $5.30@5.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 

The Farmers’ Grist Mill, Necedah, 
Wis., is having a new structure built 
for it. 

Feed offerings in Milwaukee in June 
totaled 6,002 tons, against 6,398 last year, 
and shipments were 7,200, compared to 
89,523. ’ 

Wheat receipts in June were 66,240 
bus, against 518,400 last year, and 40,000 
bus were shipped this June, against 295,- 
499 last year. 


Receipts of flour in Milwaukee during 
June totaled 278,520 bbls, against 235,650 
a year ago the same month. Shipments 
were only 5,250 bbls this year, compared 
with 30,516 a year ago. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oS 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour sales were light last week. Mill- 
ers say that the heavy buyers are cov- 
ered into the new crop year, and the 
small ones appear to be dissatisfied with 
the price. Millers are hesitant about 
giving estimates of prices on the new 
crop, but it is generally conceded that 
they will be 10@15c bbl lower. 

Present prices seem to have had their 
effect on buyers of hard winter wheat 
flour. Bakers are content to buy only 
what they need at present. 

There has been some buying of soft 
wheat flour, mostly by mills which are 
blending it with other flour of their own 
manufacture. Virtually no export busi- 
ness is being done, but some inquiries are 
being received. 

Quotations, Indianapolis, 140-lb jutes, 
July 7: soft winter short patent $8@ 
8.50 bbl, straight $6.75@7.25, first clear 
$5.50@6; hard winter short patent $7@ 
7.50, straight $6.25@6.75, first clear $5.25 
@5.75; spring first patent $7@7.50, 
standard patent $6.75@7.25, first clear 
$6@6.50. 

oo > 


NORFOLK 


The flour market was practically at a 
standstill last week, with little buying 
except piecemeal. Quotations, July 6: 
northwestern spring patents $8.75@9 
bbl, second patents $8.10@8.60; Kansas 
top patents $8@8.25, second patents 
$7.75@8; top winters $7.90@8.15, second 
patents $7.50@7.80; Virginia and Mary- 
land straights, $6.90@7.10. 

Josepu A. Lesiie, JR. 


oo] 
LAKEWOOD BARS “ROLLING STORES” 
CLeveLann, Onto. — Interpretation of 


the Lakewood, Ohio, ordinance against 
“rolling stores” has been severely tested 
with unfavorable results by the Moto- 
teria Co., operator of a fleet of large 
truck stores, in the past three weeks. 
The first interpretation placed upon this 
law barred all classes of direct. sales 
trucks from the streets, but later the 
smaller bakery wagons were held to be 
unaffected by the ordinance. Since then, 
the Mototeria Co. has operated its trucks, 
with the drivers selling their products 
outside of the vehicle. When this was 
held to be a violation, the company in- 
structed its drivers to take orders at 
doors and then make delivery, but this 
also was not allowed. At present, the 
Mototeria Co. is awaiting a definite set- 
tlement. 
oo 


RATES HELD PREJUDICIAL 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has held that 
freight rates on coarse grain and sor- 
ghum grain in carloads from certain 
points in Texas to Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina and Florida are, 
while not unreasonable, unduly prejudi- 
cial to Memphis. The origins involved 
are all points in Texas except those on 
the Southern Pacific and Gulf Coast 
lines. It orders that rates for move- 
ments via Memphis be maintained at the 
level of those for movements via New 
Orleans.. Grain dealers at Memphis 
brought the complaint. 
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NEW YORK 


On the break at the close of last week, 
large bakers indicated keen interest in 
buying and several purchased very satis- 
factory amounts. Reports to this effect 
spread quickly to milling centers, prob- 
ably gaining in volume as they passed 
along. 

Earlier in the week little business was 
transacted, sales being particularly slight 
because of the national holiday. In some 
cases there was a difference of 10c bbl 
in buyers’ and sellers’ ideas which, seem- 
ingly, could not be bridged. There was 
a tendency early last week on the part 
of many mills to stiffen their prices, and 
this resulted in a broader range on many 
grades. 

New Crop Kansas Flour.—Although 
new crop Kansas flours were offered 
freely, there was a tendency among buy- 
ers to await definite knowledge regard- 
ing their baking qualities. Some mills 
made little difference between their 
prices on the old and new crop, while 
others had a differential of 30@40c. Re- 
ports from the Southwest regarding the 
gluten content of the wheat were contra- 
dictory, and it was a little too early to 
estimate what per cent will be reached. 
Millers advise their local representatives 
that they hope their purchases will be 
over 12, but quality is felt to be more 
important than quantity, and that is still 
indeterminate. 

Soft winter wheat grades from the 
East were practically out of the market. 
Only one or two prices from mills were 
quoted, and they were decidedly out of 
line. Far western flours seemed to be 
about in line with the new crop Kansas 
product. Foreign buying was in limited 
quantities and scattered lots. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 7, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@8 
bbl, standard patents $7.20@7.50, clears 
$6.60@7; hard winter short patents $7.40 
@17.80, old straights $7@7.30, new $6.65 
@7.10; soft winter straights, $6.70@7.15. 


NOTES 


Raymond F. Kilthau, flour broker, is 
motoring with his family to Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., his former home. 


B. Christoffers, flour broker, is on an 
extended business trip through the West, 
and will be gone about a month. 


Mrs. M. I. White, flour buyer for the 
’ Quality Bakers of America, left on June 
28 for a two weeks’ motor trip through 
the South. 


Samuel R. Strisik, flour broker, left 
last week for a trip through the South 
and the Northwest. He will visit his 
milling connections, probably being away 
about two weeks. 


Edward A. Parker, export sales man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, arrived in New York last week 
after a seven months’ business trip 
around the world. 

The Panama Railroad Co. on July 2 
purchased .1,600 sacks hard wheat flour, 
for shipment toward the end of July, 
from the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind., at $6.95 bbl, in Osnaburgs, c.i.f., 
Cristobal. 


H. A. Sterling, who recently resigned 
as vice president and general manager 
of the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has been engaged as assistant manager 
for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York, and will begin his new duties 
about Aug. 1. 


The Northwestern Miller regrets an 
erroneous statement in the New York 
correspondence published on June 27 
relative to a judgment in one of the 
local courts. Defendant and plaintiff 


were inadvertently interchanged in the 
report, which should have read that M. 
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Oberman had obtained a 
against L. Blaustein. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing June 30, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 1,330,116 
bus and 75,481 bbls. Flour shipments 
went to 24 ports, including 10 on the 
Mediterranean. The largest was 16,930 
bbls to Hamburg, and the second largest 
11,700 to Alexandria. The others were 
lots of 5,000 bbls or less. 


oS DS 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is quiet, and prices 
favor buyers. Limits in some cases were 
reduced last week 25c, but the decline 
did not stimulate demand to any degree. 
Some fair-sized transactions were report- 
ed, but local jobbers and bakers general- 
ly manifest no disposition to operate in 
excess of well-assured requirements. 

Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, July 7: 
spring first patent, $8@8.25 bbl; stand- 
ard patent, $7.50@7.75; first clear, $6.90 
@7.50; hard winter short patent, $7.60@ 
8; straight, $7.35@7.50; soft winter 
straight, $7.25@7.75. 

7 * 

F. G. Winter, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, was on ’change on July 6. 

J. C. Jackson. 
oo > 


PITTSBURGH 


Some moderate buying was reported 
last week by representatives of north- 
western mills, the bulk going to large 
bakers. The market was irregular. 

No quotations were offered by north- 
western mills on new crop flours. A few 
quotations were made by hard winter 
millers, but no buying developed. 

Trade in springs was confined mostly 
to established brands for the smaller bak- 
ers. Shipping directions were brisk. 
Clears were in fair demand, with prices 
unchanged. Demand for soft winter was 
light, the larger consumers not being 
satisfied with quotations. Cracker and 
pastry makers appear to be well sup- 
plied. Semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, 
f.o.b., Chicago, on July 7. Sales were 
fair, with shipping directions improved. 

Quotations, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh, 
July 7: spring wheat short patent $7.25 
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@8 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; hard 
winter short patent $7.25@8, standard 
patent $6.75@7.25; hard winter low pro- 
tein standard patent $6.25@7.25, clears 
$6.50@7; soft winter, $7@7.50, bulk. 
New crop prices for hard winter: short 
patent $7.25@8 and standard patent 
$6.75@7.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 


John Haller, owner of the Haller 
Eagle Bakery, Altoona, Pa., sailed on 
July 7 for Europe. 


R. H. Addington, formerly Pittsburgh 
representative of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., has been transferred 
to the Atlanta, Ga., district. 


The Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at the Roosevelt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, on July 17, at noon. 


H, L. French, formerly engaged in the 
flour trade in Indianapolis, Ind., is now 
associated with the Pittsburgh office of 
the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 


Levi L. Fritch, aged 70, who for a 
number of years was engaged in the gen- 
eral merchandise and grain trade at 
Longsdale, near Reading, Pa., died re- 
cently in Denver, Colo. 


Harry B. Schall, secretary of the Le- 
high County Agricultural Society for 
more than 30 years, died at his home in 
Allentown, Pa., on July 2, aged 67. He 
was at one time engaged in the flour and 
feed trade. His father, the late John 
R. Schall, operated a mill at Laurys, Pa. 


Announcement is made of the wedding 
of Miss Marie Maurer, of the Pittsburgh 
office of the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., to Joseph V. Gocke, of 
Morgantown, W. Va. The bride is a 
daughter of Nicholas Maurer, a retail 
baker of the West End section of Pitts- 
burgh. 

C. C. Larus. 
oS 


BOSTON 


About all the flour business done last 
week was in hard winter wheat patents 
for new crop shipment. Wide prices 
were quoted by mills, some being dis- 
posed to take more of a chance as re- 
gards the future and making low quota- 
tions. 

Prices on the new wheat crop vary 
considerably. Hard winter wheat short 
patents were held last week in the range 
of $7.55@7.75 bbl, in sacks, while stand- 
ard patents ranged $7.25@7.40. It is re- 
ported, however, that standard patents 
were offered at less than $7 bbl in bulk. 
Local buyers as a rule feel that present 
prices, although admittedly low, still are 
too high. They are looking for a still 
lower range. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, on July 7: spring patents, 
special $8.65@8.80 bbl, standard patents 
$7.25@8.60, first clears $7@7.35; hard 





EW of those who know Fred J. Lingham and are acquainted with his serious 
intensity in affairs of business, know that his chief interest is rose culture, 
with the growing of water lilies and prize gold fish as an added hobby. Mr. 
Lingham also is known as more than an amateur workman, specializing in car- 


pentry. 


A single elevation view of the wonderful old home which Mr. Ling- 


ham restored and recreated to his own taste is here shown, with its charming 
garden surroundings and the water garden and pool in the foreground. Mr. Ling- 
ham’s home is at Lockport, N. Y., where he is president of the Federal Mill 


& Elevator Co. 
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WOES OF THE MARGARINE 
MEN 


ORE than 60 per cent of the 

world’s population, or about 1,. 
032,000,000 persons, do not use butter 
on bread, according to Dr. J. S. Ab- 
bott, secretary of the Institute of 
Margarine Manufacturers, who spoke 
recently before the margarine men’s 
convention in Washington, D. C. 

“In Denmark,” Dr. Abbott said, 
“one of the leading dairying coun- 
tries of Europe, it is almost a uni- 
versal custom among farmers to ex- 
port their butter to England and use 
margarine on their family tables. 
Denmark on a diet of margarine is 
one of the healthiest countries in the 
world. Holland eats large quantities 
of margarine also, as do Belgium and 
Germany.” 

The woes of the margarine manu- 
facturer are many, declared H. E. 
Rohan, of Cincinnati. Some states 
collect such huge taxes on the sale 
and manufacture of the article as to 
make the business impossible, the 
speaker declared. Some states pro- 
hibit the sale of artificially colored 
margarine altogether, but do _ not 


prohibit the sale and manufacture of 
other artificially colored goods. 





winter patents, old $7.35@8.20, new $7.10 
@7.75; soft winter patents $7.60@8.50, 
straight $7.20@7.60, clear $7.15@7.50. 


NOTES 


H. S. Leviston, flour and feed, re- 
turned last week from an extended trip 
through the wheat sections of the coun- 
try. 

A recent visitor at the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange was Clarence Wool- 
man, of the Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
July 1, was estimated at 34,116 bbls, 
compared with 32,486 on June 1, and 
28,016 on July 1, 1927. 


Elmer E. Dawson, millers’ agent, has 
returned from a three months’ tour of 
Great Britain and the Continent, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Dawson. 

Lovis W. DePass. 
oo 


PLANS MADE FOR BUILDING 
CUBAN WHEAT FLOUR MILL 


According to the Havana Heraldo 
Comercial, an investigation is being con- 
ducted to ascertain the advisability of 
building a flour mill in Havana, Cuba. 
Three tentative sites have been selected, 
and an attempt is being made to secure 
a franchise from the county authorities 
for the use of waterpower. The venture 
will require the installation of a ware- 
house for wheat and flour stocks, and 
it is necessary that the site chosen shall 
be close to a good port. A. E. Sparks, 
manager of the Newport (Tenn.) Mill 
Co., is promoting the project, and be- 
lieves that a substantial percentage of 
the flour now imported into Cuba could 
be milled on that island. If the mill in 
Havana is successful, it is planned to 
build another, probably near Santiago 
de Cuba. 

oS 
NEW LONG ISLAND BAKERY 

New Yorx, N. Y.—It has been re- 
ported that Dugan Bros., bakers, will 
erect a plant 200x350, two stories high, 
at Two Hundred and Twenty-second 
Street and Ninety-ninth Avenue, Queens 
Village, L. I., to cost between $500,000 
and $700,000. Application has already 
been made to the board of estimate for 
paving the street. The General, Cox and 
Continental baking companies already 
have plants located in Queens. 

oo > 
GROCERY STORE WAREHOUSE 

New York, N. Y.—The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. has completed a five- 
story re-enforced concrete warehouse at 
Dorchester, Mass. The unloading plat- 
forms of the distributing unit are 
equipped to handle 25 car fots of mer- 
chandise each day, and 150 large motor 
vans loaded with supplies of all kinds 
will leave the building each day. 
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BUFFALO 


Flour sales last week were light, the 
trade simply satisfying its immediate re- 
quirements. 

Local production declined, and was re- 
ported at 62% per cent of capacity. This 
was due in part to one mill not grinding 
at all, but taking inventory. Shipping 
directions continued fair. Quotations 
were reduced 10c from previous week’s 
close. 

There was little change in the export 
market. Business continued rather quiet, 
and no change is expected until the 
southwestern crop moves more freely. 
Foreign buyers are awaiting develop- 
ments. 

Kansas mill representatives, cutting 
their prices 15c, reported a fair busi- 
ness. They are experiencing the same 
quiet period at the turn of the crop that 
is noticed in both local and export mar- 
kets. 

Quotations, July 7, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $8.05@8.30 bbl, 
standard patents $7.55, first clears $6.50 
@6.60, fancy clears $6.75@6.85; white 
rye $7.10, medium rye $7, dark rye $5; 
Kansas short patents $8.15@8.50, second 
patents $7.40@7.70; No. 2 semolina, 4c 
lb, bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, July 7: spring 
patents $8.30@8.55, pastry $8.40, and 
white rye $7.30, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

| 2. ere 255,500 161,446 63 
Previous week .. 255,500 177,559 70 
| 2 eee 238,000 154,524 65 
Two years ago... 238,000 172,386 72 
Three years ago. 238,000 182,934 77 


NOTES 


Henry C. Veatch, general eastern rep- 
resentative of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, is on a business trip 
through the South. 


M. C. Burns, president of the Traders’ 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., spent last week 
in Minneapolis and northern Minnesota 
on a business trip. 


Cyrus C, Lewis, president of the Lewis 
Grain Corporation, has returned from his 
vacation in the Maine woods, and is on a 
business. trip to Chicago. 


Grain receipts at the port of Buffalo 
up to 7 a.m., July 6, totaled 64,946,000 
bus, compared with 70,991,000 on the 
corresponding date of 1927. 


Maurice Edelstein, sales manager for 
the Buffalo branch of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, is on a 10-day 
business trip through Massachusetts. 


J. S. Keller, president, and G. A. 
Schaefer, treasurer, of the Pratt Food 
Co., Philadelphia, were in Buffalo, July 
10, inspecting local mills and conferring 
with William E. Ash, Buffalo manager. 


R. V. Craig, traffic commissioner of 
the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, has re- 
signed to accept an appointment as gen- 
eral traffic manager of the McMillan 
Cos new Buffalo plant for the manu- 
facture of mixed feeds and other by- 
products of grain. Mr. Craig was com- 
missioner of the millers’ traffic commit- 
tee for five years previous to its absorp- 
tion by the Corn Exchange in 1927. 


oo 


McMILLEN COMPANY BEGINS 
BUILDING NEW FEED PLANT 


Burrato, N. Y.—Negotiations have 
been completed and construction work 
will begin iznmediately on the new feed 
plant to be erected in Buffalo by the 
McMillen Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. All the 
latest devices for the manufacture of 
cattle and poultry feeds will be embodied 
in the new plant, which is expected to be 
ready for operation on Jan: 1, 1929. 

. V. Craig, traffic commissioner of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, will become as- 
sociated therewith. The McMillen com- 
pany recently purchased a plant at St. 

uis, to serve the South, and the acqui- 
sition of the Buffalo mill will provide the 
Bereny with an outlet for the eastern 

tes. 





oo 


It is estimated that 2,000 combines 
Were sold in the Oklahoma wheat belt 
this year, and that there are 8,000 en- 
Baged in the harvest. 
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SEATTLE 


Domestic demand for flour was at a 
low ebb last week, both in north coast 
territory and from the Atlantic sea- 
board. Inquiry has continued fair from 
eastern interior points, but recent sales 
have been light. 

Bakers’ forward bookings in north 
coast territory are generally becoming 
exhausted, and many of them will have 
to buy before long. Recent sales of old 
crop flour have been largely confined to 
80-day requirements. New crop flour is 
not yet being quoted by north coast mills, 
though early cars of new winter wheat 
are beginning to arrive at seaboard. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, July 6: family 
short patent $7.70@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6@6.35, 98's; 
standard patent $6.80@7.05, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.60@8.80. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.40@9.10; Montana, 
$7.60@8.60. 

Export Trade.—Proposed import du- 
ties on flour at Canton and Shanghai, 
and the uncertainty as to whether duties 
will be imposed at other Chinese ports, 
deter importers from bidding. 

In the Philippines, Canadian flour has 
been making headway in ‘ competition 
with American flour of high gluten con- 
tent, in spite of the duty on the former, 
and it is more and more becoming a 
factor to be reckoned with by American 
millers. 

New far eastern markets for Pacific 
northwestern flour, however, have been 
recently opened up by the re-establish- 
ment of direct sailings from this coast 
to the Netherlands East Indies, with the 
low freight rate of $5.50 ton, the same as 
to North China and Hongkong. Sub- 
stantial sales of flour have already been 
made to those islands, covering the next 
six months. With the rapidly increasing 
per capita consumption of flour there 
and the vast population of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, they offer a new out- 
let of great promise for Pacific Coast 
flour. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

a bbls bbls tivity 

Saly BF wccccece 46,800 24,056 51 
Previous week .. 46,800 28,888 62 
YOR GHO vievccce 46,800 17,442 37 
Two years ago... 52,800 16,504 31 
Three years ago. 52,800 21,278 40 
Four years ago.. 52,800 19,455 37 
Five years ago... 52,800 19,580 37 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SURG BT wc ecenee 57,000 17,791 31 

Previous week .. 57,000 27,747 49 

TO Ne ccs esed 57,000 24,919 44 

Two years ago... 57,000 20,543 36 

Three years ago. 57,000 19,483 34 

Four years ago.. 57,000 19,277 34 

Five years ago... 57,000 8,479 15 
NOTES 


Receipts of wheat for the crop year 
ended June 380: at Seattle 14,560 cars, 
against 10,260 the previous season; at 
Tacoma 7,130, against 6,550. Flour at 
Seattle 2,915 cars, last season 2,850; Ta- 
coma, 1,650, against 1,434. 


Of 474 carloads wheat inspected at 
Seattle by the Office of Federal Grain 
Supervision in June, 222 graded No. 1, 
119 No. 2, 69 No. 3, 35 No. 4, 11 No. 
5, 18 special grade, and 124 were smutty. 
At Tacoma, of 302 carloads inspected, 
132 graded No..1, 87 No. 2, 41 No. 3, 
26 No. 4, 14 No. 5, 2 special grade and 
65 were smutty. 


PORTLAND 


Flour trading is slack. New oriental 
business is out of the question now, with 
Canada putting out cheap offers. Some 
business has been worked in the South- 
east, and the mills think this trade may 
develop sufficient volume to offset the 
shrinkage in Asiatic business. On July 
7 mills listed best family patents at 
$8.10 bbl, second hard wheat at $8.30, 
and second blue-stem flour at $7.70, in 
straight cars. 

Output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

}. ga Se aVeTCCEPLELeTT Ty 11,341 30 
Previous week .........++- 15,162 41 
VORP BBO .ncccccesccvevers 18,271 29 
TWO VOOTS HO .ccccvccces 16,180 26 
TRPOG VORTS BHO .ccscccccs 10,263 17 
PORP FORTS GMO cccscccccse 18,318 29 
Five years ago .........06. 22,894 36 


NOTES 


The wheat visible at Portland and 
Astoria, July 7, was 650,013 bus, an in- 
crease of 92,796 for the week. The total 
a year ago was 289,265 bus. 


Flour exports from Portland in the 
cereal year just closed were 749,403 bbls, 
compared with 630,200 in the previous 
year and 596,318 two years ago. June 
exports were 28,941 bbls, against 32,811 
in May and 32,825 in June, 1927. 


Wheat exports in the past season broke 
all records for this port, being 38,207,370 
bus. In the previous season, 26,811,217 
were exported and two years ago 17,- 
269,538. Last month the exports were 
302,397 bus, compared with 1,119,199 in 
May and 166,210 in June, 1927. Wheat 
shipments during the week just closed 
were 37,333 bus to England and 1,667 to 
Colombia. No flour was forwarded dur- 
ing the week. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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OGDEN 


Although prices remained steady, there 
was very little flour buying last week. 
Dealers and bakers are waiting for 
prices on the new crop. There was some 
interest regarding the prospect, and in- 
quiries were especially noticeable from 
the Southeast. Mills are being placed in 
condition for receiving the new crop, the 
first arrivals being expected about Aug. 
1. Grinding of old crop wheat will be 
continued far into August by the larger 
mills, which have abundant supplies. 
With the exception of one mill, which 
will be closed two weeks for mechanical 
changes, Ogden’s mills will continue op- 
eration at full capacity. 

Quotations to southeastern buyers were 
reduced 20c last week. Offers, in 98-lb 
bags: high patents $7.50@7.95 bbl, and 
straights $7.35@7.45, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points. California offers: 
first patents $8@8.05, second patents 
$7.85@8, and straights $7.55@7.85, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. Quotations to 
Utah and Idaho dealers: family patents 
$7.40@7.90, second patents $7.80@7.90, 
and straights $7@7.15, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 

NOTES 


W. W. Percival, president of the Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, Inc., has returned from 
Denver. 

George P. Sutherland, Great Falls, 
Mont., superintendent of the Royal Mill- 
ing Co., visited in Ogden last week. 

H. P. Iverson, manager of the plant 
of the Sperry Flour Co., spoke Friday at 
the Ogden realtors’ monthly conference 
regarding the progress of Ogden as a 
flour milling and grain center. 

After operating continuously for 365 
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days, the Ogden mill of the Hylton Flour 
Mills, Inc., has been closed for mechan- 
ical adjustments and replacements. This 
mill set a new record in Ogden by op- 
erating full time every day of the year. 
W. E. Zurrann. 
ov 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Montana and Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents are weaker, while northern blue- 
stems remain steady. However, there is 
no interest in quotations or purchases 
Bakers are buying from hand to mouth, 
and are content to wait until new crop 
flour is available. Prices quoted the 
trade are not indicative of market values, 
but represent the desire to move surplus 
stocks quickly. As a result of the gen- 
eral slump in baking business, contract 
deliveries are considerably slower. 

Quotations, July 6, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $8@ 
8.20 bbl; Idaho family patents, $8@8.20; 
Montana family patents $7.50@7.70, top 
patents $8@8.20, clears $6.30@6.50; Kan- 
sas patents, $8@8.20; Dakota top pat- 
ents, $9@9.50; Oregon-Washington blue- 
stem patents, $7@7.20; Idaho hard wheat 
patents, $7@7.50; northern — straight 
grades, $6.60@6.80; California pastry, 
new, $5.75@6. 

oe 


VICTORIAN MILLS DISCOVER 
EXPORTING UNPROFITABLE 


MELBourNE, Vicrorta.—Although mill- 
ers in Victoria have been exporting large 
quantities of flour, the trade has, for the 
most part, proved unprofitable, due to 
the prevailing high prices of wheat. The 
majority of mills are running on one or 
two shifts, and some of the smaller 
plants have been forced to close down 
altogether. It is reported that one of 
the leading Victorian millers has found 
business so unprofitable that he has re- 
duced the production of his plant from 
two shifts to one and contemplates fur- 
ther curtailments at an early date. 

This condition is general both in Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, and, when 
wheat in the over-sea market began to 
advance sharply in April, the position 
of the millers was made more difficult. 
The price of flour also rose, but this 
did not fully compensate, and now that 
the over-sea market has reacted, the mill- 
ers who purchased wheat at high prices 
are poorly situated. Many of the mill- 
ers would not ship flour to the principal 
markets abroad this year, as it was more 
profitable to sell wheat. Millers say that 
the prospects are not encouraging, and 
that they are inclined to look for a still 
lower production of flour. 
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SCIENCE TO AID WHEAT GROWERS 

MELBouRNE, Vicror1a.—Culminating a 
two-year period of agitation, the New 
Zealand department of scientific research 
has established a wheat research insti- 
tute to promote improved methods of 
growing and milling wheat. A council, 
consisting of representatives of the 
growers, millers, bakers, the department 
of agriculture, and the department of 
scientific research, has been formed. A 
small tax amounting to 1d bu per week, 
payable by the millers and bakers, is to 
be imposed on flour, and the government 
has agreed to subsidize this levy £1 for 
£1. The establishing of the institute is 
the result of the fact that, owing to 
climatic conditions, the wheat grown in 
New Zealand is not of the best quality, 
and a considerable quantity of Austra- 
lian flour and wheat is imported each 
year. With a view to making the coun- 
try independent of Australia and at the 
same time cheapening the cost of bread, 
there has recently been a tendency to 
depreciate the Australian product and 
to endeavor to arouse interest in the 
cultivation of a better home grown 
product. 

oo] 


CONTINENTAL COMPANY’S REPORT 

The report of the Continental Baking 
Corporation and subsidiaries for the 10 
weeks ending June 23, 1928, shows a net 
profit of $1,107,616, according to the 
Wall Street Journal. For 25 weeks end- 
ing June 23, net profit of the corpora- 
tion totaled $2,536,516. 














CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was a little easier 
last week, and demand was quiet. Buy- 
ing was mainly for near-by shipment, 
very little interest being shown in de- 
ferred. Spring bran was quoted, July 7, 
at $31@31.50 ton, hard winter bran $32 
(@33, standard middlings $37.50@37.75, 
flour middlings $44.50@45 and red dog 
$45.50@47. 


Milwaukee.—Millfeeds were easier last 
week, with demand light. A cut of 50c 
was made on all except winter bran. 
Flour middlings top limits declined $1. 
Production is light, and pastures are 
good. Quotations, July 7: spring bran 
$30@30.50 ton, winter bran $31@31.50, 
standard middlings $36.50@37, flour 
middlings $44@44.50, and red dog $45 
@46, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 


St. Louis.—Millfeed showed marked 
signs of weakening toward the close of 
last week, although earlier it was very 
firmly held. It is practically impossible 
to make sales other than for immediate 
shipment, dealers saying they cannot sell 
for as much as a week in advance. 
Sharp discounts under present prices do 
not interest buyers for advanced book- 
ings. Quotations, July 7: soft winter 
bran $31.50@32.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$31@31.50, and gray shorts $43@44. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Demand for mill offals 
apparently has ceased for the time being. 
Neither distributors nor mixers seem in- 
terested and, with country mill offerings 
increasing, the market is decidedly weak- 
er. City mills, however, being oversold, 
are holding quotations firm, particularly 
on the heavier grades. A good many in- 
terior mills are offering bran on track 
or in transit and, naturally, with no im- 
mediate inquiry, the undertone is weak. 
It is understood that country bran is 
available as low as $26.50 ton, Minneap- 
olis, and standard middlings $82.50. 
Light production is, of course, helping 
to sustain Minneapolis prices, but this 
situation speculators feel will not last 
long and values will decline to a basis 
where they can take hold with some de- 
gree of confidence. At present they re- 
gard prices as too high. With Septem- 
ber oats around $32.50 ton, they say 
flour middlings and red dog are out of 
line. City mills quote bran at $29@30 
ton, standard middlings $35@36, flour 
middlings $42, red dog $43@44, wheat 
mixed feed $34.50@37, and rye middlings 
$32@33, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


July 10 Year ago 
BPOR seccvccccess $27.00@27.50 $24.50@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 33.00@34.00 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings... 40.50@41.50 37.00@38.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 42.50@43.00 43.00@43.50 


Duluth.—Millfeed has shown compara- 
tive firmness within narrow price ranges. 
Mills reported no special haste on the 
part of buyers to cover requirements, but 
were able to sell everything they had 
available for prompt shipment. 

Great Falls—Demand for millfeed 
continues good, prices, car lots, f.o.b., 
mill, in 100-lb sacks, being as follows on 
July 7: bran, $28 ton; middlings, $30; 
mixed feed, $28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—Bran is weaker. Offer- 
ings from country mills and those in 
Kansas City are heavier, but the de- 
mand is backward. Buyers are expect- 
ing lower prices, as they believe that 
mills will increase their production of 
feed as new crop flour sales become more 
active. Shorts are scarce, but their 
prices are slightly weaker. Demand is 
better than for bran, owing to the high 
prices for old corn and high hog values. 
Quotations, July 7: bran, $28.50@29.50 
ton; brown shorts, $39.50@40.50; gray 
shorts, $41@42. 
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A tchison-Leavenworth.— The millfeed 
market is reflecting the approach of the 


new crop. Bran sold slowly last week 
at $29@30 ton, mill-run at $35@36 and 
shorts at $41. Very few bids were re- 
ported for deferred shipment. The situ- 
ation on shorts is unchanged, and mill- 
ers are expecting the price to hold firm 
during July. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand contin- 
ues abnormal. Buyers are eager for both 
bran and shorts, and prices held steady 
last week. Mills are not inclined to ac- 
cept far distant commitments. Quota- 
tions, July 7, Kansas City basis: bran, 
$31 ton; mill-run, $37; gray shorts, $43. 


Salina.—Millfeed is holding fairly firm, 
with prices steady. Quotations, July 5, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $29@30 ton; 
mill-run, $34@35; gray shorts, $41@42. 


Oklahoma City.—Millfeed moved brisk- 
ly last week, there being a good demand 
for all classes. Shorts in particular are 
strong. Quotations, July 5: straight 
bran, $1.60 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.75; 
shorts, $2. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Toledo.—Feed is quiet. The output 
has been reduced, and there is less activ- 
ity. Soft winter wheat bran was sold, 
July 6, at $34@36 ton, mixed feed $37@ 
37.50 and middlings $48@44. 


Indianapolis.—Millfeed demand was 
fair last week, especially for bran. There 
would have been more sale for flour mid- 
dlings, had there been any offerings. 
There was little change in price, due to 
large offerings. Quotations, July 7: 
spring bran, $31@32 ton; hard winter 
bran, $32@33; standard middlings, $36@ 
38; flour middlings, $43@45; red dog, 
$44@46. 

Evansville——Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues good and prices strong, due to a 
shortage caused by the closing down of 
a number of small mills. Quotations, 
July 7: bran, $38.50 ton; mixed, $41; 
shorts, $45. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Fair business is reported in 
bran, prices having declined last week 
about $1. Gray shorts advanced about 
$2@3, brown shorts $1 and red dog $2. 
There are few mills offering millfeed for 
deferred shipment. Quotations, July 7, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, basis 
100-Ib bags, $38@39 ton; gray shorts, $49 
@51; brown shorts, $46@48; red dog, 
$53@56. 

New Orleans.—Millfeed continued fair- 
ly active last week. Export call is sea- 
sonal. Quotations, July 3: wheat bran, 
$1.90 per 100 lbs; shorts, $2.40. 


Nashville—Millfeed continued strong 
last week, with demand well sustained. 
Middlings were stronger. Quotations, 
July 7: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $35@ 
38; standard middlings, $41@44. 


Memphis.—Buyers took little millfeed 
last week. Wheat bran, July 7, was 
quoted for immediate shipment at $33 
ton, although it sold higher early in the 
week. Gray shorts continue scarce and 
at very high premiums, being quoted at 
$45.50, but buying was limited. Mixed 
feed mills are taking the bulk of what is 
sold, and not: much interest is being 
shown in quotations for future ship- 
ments, as wider discounts are expected. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed offerings were fair- 
ly plentiful last week, but there were few 
takers. The trade reports a seasonal 
dullness, with little price change. Quota- 
tions, July 7: red dog, $49@50 ton; flour 
middlings, $46@48; standard middlings, 
$41@48; standard bran, $36.75@38. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo.—The report that prospects for 
any millfeed from Canada during the 
coming year are very remote had the 
effect of stiffening the local market last 
week, and quotations advanced $1@1.50. 
On July 7, spring bran was quoted at $31 
@31.50 ton; standard middlings, $36.50@ 
37; red dog, $47; heavy mixed feeds, $42; 
flour middlings, $47. 

Boston—Demand for domestic wheat 
feeds was quiet last week, prices ruling 
a shade higher at the close. Pasturage 
conditions in New England are excellent. 
Other feeds were in moderate demand, 
with some grades held higher. Quota- 
tions, near-by or prompt shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, July 7: spring bran, $36@ 
37 ton; hard winter bran, $36@36.50; 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, July 10, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





- Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring BRAN ...ccccescecs B. vess @30.00 $29.00 @30.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $35.00@36.00 
Hard winter bran ...... ee ren err 27.00@27.50 31.00@31.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... «ss... Daosoce coece QYooeee seeee@..... 31,.50@32.50 36.00@37.00 
Standard middlings* .... 36.00@36.50 35.00@36.00 38.00@38.50 .....@..... 40.50@41.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 43.00@44.00 .....@42.00 39.50@40.00 43.00@44.00 .....@49.00 
MOR GOR? i.5'6.00 Fee cic wee's 45.00@46.00 43.00 @44.00 onen (MR eeese 60500 MBeus «+++» @50.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring VAM o.ccccdccces $31.00@31.50 $35.00 @35.50 $35.50@36.50 $36.00@37.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... «.++. @..... 35.00@35.50 35.50@36.00 36.00@37.00 .....@..... 
Bott winter BEAM ...c000 secre @..... 36.00@36.50 36.00@36.50 36.50@39.00 41.00@44.00 
Standard middlings* .... 36.50@37.00 40.50@41.00 40.00@40.50 39.00@40.00 35.00@38.00 
oe, er @47.00 48.00@51.00 42.00@43.00 44.50@45.50 .....@..... 
TOOE GO oscavevesssccen worse @47.00 50.50 @51.50 ooee»@51.00 47.00@48.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
SOOO. ss rvenwede ere @34.00 $.....@36.00 ee | 
CHE cbcnvewes etase @30.00 «see + @32.00 » vec. QPoscee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, July 9, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
BEE seeds cbevewecene $25.00 $27.00@27.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 25.00 27.50@28.00 
PROGR 6 vis wescccwns 29.00 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 41.00@41.50 
eee eee 41.00 42.00@43.00 
Mined feed ...sssecece 30.00 28.00@29.50 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 49.00@50.00 
BOE bbe ss ectcutesces 33.50 35.00@36.00 
Middlings® .....c.cccos 37.50 41.00@42.00 
BOE GO 6000000 cwse'’ 51.00 62.00@52.50 

Duluth— 

_ (eT rrreerer rer. 25.50 28.00@29.00 
ee 29.00 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.50 41.00@42.00 
Country mixed feed... 30.50 32.00@32.50 
MOE GEE cccievvicscee 41.50 43.00@43.50 
St. Louis— 
BOGE 26 5:6.065 ce wccescic 27.50 30.00@30.50 
Brown shorts ......... 31.50 40.50@41.00 
SER 34.50 42.00@43.00 
TOR TOOE wi ccosvvcdcse 10.50 23.00@24.00 
Hominy feed ......... 28.00 36.00@37.00 
Buffalo— 
PPS DEBE. 2o0cc0c28s08 31.00 30.00@30.50 
ST ne sds ie eNO be whe 29.59 .30.00@30.50 
Standard middlings ... 31.50 36.00@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 40.00@41.50 
SO, GOR: 6 6 & 010: 034-4:0:0:6 04. 46.00 46.00@46.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 40.00 38.00@39.00 
Ce CGE ss ove uceccaac 46.00 51.00@52.00 


*Boston. 


tChicago. [$100 Ibs. 


Kansas City— 1927 1928 
PURO. BOAR. ccc ccccvsces $25.00 $28.50@30.00 
BOM csiccccccccccsscces SOW SECO N.00 
Brown shorts ........ 31.00 39.00@40.00 
Gea GRO oo cwccevcs 33.00 41.00@42.00 
MOG GOE nec ccecwvneer 42.00 45.00@45.50 

Philadelphia— 

Winter Dram ....ccccee 33.50 36.00@36.50 
sp . ERE 33.00 35.00@35.50 
Pe TOD 56:68:06 aie 32.00 34.50@35.00 
Spring middlings ..... 35.00 40.00@41.00 
BY ME. dives bao be 0 600 49.50 50.50@51.00 
Flour middlings ...... 48.00 49.00@52.00 
Milwaukee— 
\ 2 | nee 28.00 30.00@31.00 
BEE 6. 6:5 4.6.06 0 4040) oe 27.50 29.50@30.00 
eer 31.50 36.00@36.50 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 43.00@44.00 
STE weévabc coewen 43.00 44.50@45.00 
A ee eee ee 27.50 34.00@35.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 42.00 54.00@60.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.00 32.00@32.50 

Hominy feed* .......... 42.00 44.00@44.50 

Gluten feeds- .....ccscee 34.60 .....@39.20 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
pe PA ee $8.30 $9.10 
Pre rrrrrrrerry, 7.00 9.10 
is SEED p.widc'vcsecdee ve eens 7.60 
MGR CHF wcccccccces 8.90 9.70 
re 5.70 6.50 
OND 0 hi ei cewcscesecd owe 4.70 
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soft winter bran, $36.50@37; standard 
middlings, $40@40.50; flour middlings, 
$42.50@43; red dog, $51; stock feed, $47, 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed is in moderate 
request, and steady under light offer- 
ings. Quotations, July 7, prompt ship- 
ment: spring bran, $35@35.50 ton; hard 
winter bran, $35@35.50; soft winter 
bran, $36@36.50; standard middlings, 
$40.50@41; flour middlings, $48@51; red 
dog, $50.50@51.50. 

Pittsburgh—tLittle activity was noted 
in millfeed last week. Offerings were 
liberal, with sales on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Prices were lower. Quotations, 
July 7: standard middlings, $41@41.50 
ton; flour middlings, $48.50@49; spring 
wheat bran, $34.50@35; red dog, $50@51. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle ——Millfeed for prompt shipment 
was in strong demand last weck, though 
August offerings indicate an easier mar- 
ket. San Francisco and southern Cali- 
fornia are in line as to prices, and have 
been buying here on a fairly large scale. 
Supplies of spot millfeed are light. 
Washington standard mill-run sold at 
$32.50@33 ton, transit points, last week, 
and Montana mixed feed at $32. Mon- 
tana mills are offering very little for 
August shipment. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed business is 
dormant, due to the fact that demand js 
confined wholly to spot or quick ship- 
ment, which is almost impossible to ob- 
tain. Quotations, July 6, basis carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, July shipment: Kansas bran, $38 
@39 ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $40.50 
@41.50; Idaho white mill-run, $40@41; 
northern white bran and mill-run, $37.50 
@88; northern red mill-run, $36.50@ 
37.50; shorts, $39@40; middlings, $44@ 
45; Montana bran and mill-run, $37.50@ 
38.50; low grade flour, $46@47. 


Portland.—Millfeed is steady. On July 
7, mill-run was quoted at $33 ton in 
straight cars. Demand is slow, with pas- 
tures in excellent shape in most districts. 
Offerings are moderate. 


Ogden.—Millfeed continued firm last 
week. San Francisco and Los Angeles 
dealers were in the market and, with no 
mill surplus, inquired about August de- 
liveries of bran. Offers were made to 
southern California buyers of new wheat 
red bran at $37.50@38.50 ton, and white 
$38@39, f.o.b., Los Angeles, in car lots. 
Spot prices were $41@42 ton for red 
bran, $41.50@42.50 for blended and $42 
@43 for white, with $50 for middlings, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. Quotations to Utah 
and Idaho dealers were $36 for red 
bran, $36.50 for blended bran and $37 
for white, with $47 for middlings, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Montreal.—Prices for bran and shorts 
were reduced $1 last week. There was 
no change in middlings, as demand for 
them still is very strong. Mill stocks are 
low, and those in buyers’ hands are light. 
United States buyers are showing more 
interest in shorts than in bran, and are 
willing to pay a premium for them. 
Quotations, July 6: bran $34.25 ton, 
shorts $36.25 and middlings $43.25, jutes, 
car lots, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. 
At Fort William: bran $26, shorts $28 
and middlings $35, jutes, ex-track, net 
cash; $1 less when they contain mill-run 
screenings. 


Winnipeg—Demand continued light 
for bran and shorts last week, and mill 
stocks are accumulating but are not yet 
burdensome. Prices remain firm. Quo- 
tations, July 7, basis Fort William and 
Port Arthur: Manitoba points, bran %30 
ton, shorts $32; Saskatchewan, bran $30, 
shorts $32; Alberta, bran $31, shorts $33; 
British Columbia, bran $31@33, shorts 
$33@385; Pacific Coast, bran $34@36, 
shorts $36@38. 


Toronto—Demand has fallen off to 
such an extent that millers have reduced 
prices of bran and shorts $1. Middlings 
are unchanged. Pasturage in this and 
eastern provinces is now at its best, 
which means that demand for millfeed is 
at its worst. Quotations, July 7: bran 
$34 ton, shorts $36 and middlings $43; 
bags included, in mixed cars with flour, 
spot cash terms, delivered, Ontario 
points. 
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BAIXED FEEDS : 


Chicago.—Demand for mixed feeds in- 
creased last week, and current business 
js better than for several weeks. Scratch 
and mash feeds are moving the best, al- 
though low protein dairy feeds are also 
in better request. On July 7, 24 per cent 
dairy feeds were quoted at $50 ton, Chi- 
cago, scratch feeds $47.50@49 and mash 
feeds $62@65. 

St. Lowis—Although conditions in the 
mixed feed market were practically un- 
changed last week, there was a slight 
tendency toward an easier feeling. Farm- 
ers are busy and dealers are moving lit- 
tle feed. Most of the latter are operat- 
ing on a current basis, keeping stocks 
low and awaiting developments before 
making extensive future bookings. High 

rade horse feed was quoted, July 7, at 
$51 ton, high grade dairy feed $55, and 
scratch feed $55.50. : 

Atlanta.—Mixed feed is firm, with but 
few sales for deferred shipment. Quo- 
tations, July 7, f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade 
horse feed $47@48 ton, lower grades $37 
@38; best grade chicken feed $57@58, 
lower grades $50@51; best grade dairy 
feed $56@57, lower grades $46@48. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are in slow de- 
mand at unchanged prices. Quotations, 
July 7: oat chop $53 ton, oat and barley 
chop $52, crushed oats $53, corn meal 
$52, feed wheat $54, oat feed $35, chick 
feed $68, mixed car lots, net cash terms, 
delivered, country points, 

Memphis.—Orders increased last week, 
and mills are running on a little heavier 
schedule. Better conditions for the cul- 
tivation of crops, and hotter weather, 
have made extra feeding | necessary. 
Horse and mule varieties moved better 
than for months, while a normal demand 
was reported for dairy and poultry 
feeds. Prices were steady. 

Indianapolis—Some business was re- 
ported last week in mash and scratch 
feeds. Stocks are low, and manufactur- 
ers expect a good volume of business 
during the next fortnight. Heavy rains 
have caused farmers to remain at home, 
and also have aided pasturage. Quota- 
tions, July 7: high grade dairy feeds, 
$50@52 ton; scratch .feeds, $48@50; 
mash feeds, $61@63. 

Nashville—Mixed feed business slowed 
down some for holiday, with fair orders 
during the remainder of week. Quota- 
tions, July 7: horse feeds, 100-lb bags, at 
Nashville mills, $43@51 ton; dairy feeds, 
$2@54; poultry scratch feeds, $50@56; 
poultry mash feeds, $60@75. 

Montreal_—There was a fair demand 
for mixed feeds last week, with prices 
steady. Quotations, July 7, car lots, 





f.o.b., Montreal rate points: barley meal 
$53.25 ton, oat moulee $55.25, and mixed 
moulee $54.25, all in jutes. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Prices for cottonseed 
meal remained unchanged last week, and 
offerings continued light. Demand 
slumped. Export shipments fell off. 
Cotton Exchange quotations, July 3: 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $58.50 
ton; hulls, sound quality, bulk, $14@ 
14.50. 


Atlanta.—The cottonseed meal price 
tendency is downward. Some orders for 
current or near future wants are report- 
ed, but they are all small. Prices for 
7 per cent meal on July 7, f.o.b., were 
$49 ton, other Georgia mills asking $48, 
and prices elsewhere m the Southeast 
were $50. Sacked hulls were quoted at 
$17@18, and bulk hulls at $14@15. 

Memphis.—New crop quotations on 
cottonseed meal are not available, as the 
trade is uncertain regarding the prob- 
able outturn of the crop. A little trad- 
ing is being done in cake in the early 
sections of the belt, but not enough to 
offer an idea as to the probable basis for 
new meal. Buyers are also inclined to 
hold off, although competitive feeds of 
high protein content are high. Members 
of the trade decline to commit them- 
selves regarding probable prices. 

Milwaukee.—Demand for cottonseed 
meal has slumped, and prices last week 
were reduced $2@3. Production is not 
heavy. Quotation, July 7, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $54@60 ton. 

Kansas City.— Improved pasturage 
conditions have caused a lighter demand 
for cottonseed meal. Offerings on July 
7 were held at $60 ton, somewhat under 
recent prices. 

Boston.—There has been practically no 
demand for cottonseed meal. On July 7 
shippers offered old meal at $56.50@69 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, 
Boston points. 


Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal declined last 
week, and prices at the close were quoted 
$1.50 under the previous week’s final 
figures. On July 7, 43 per cent meal 
sold at $63 ton, and 41 per cent at $61.50, 
for October, November and December 
shipment. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—Gluten feed was unchanged 
last week. Offerings continue scarce, 
and prices are nominal. On July 7 it 
was quoted at $38.70 ton, Chicago, in 
sacks. 


Buffalo.—Gluten feed was unchanged 
last week. Mill production for July and 
August has been. already absorbed. Of- 
ferings for August shipment are at 50c 
ton premium, and for September ship- 
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ment $1. Nominal quotation, July 7, 
was $42.60 ton, sacked, Buffalo. 

Boston.—Old gluten meal was offered 
freely last week, but prices remained un- 
changed. Demand continues slow. On 
July 7 shippers nominally quoted for 
prompt shipment at $62.60 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points. 


Milwaukee—No change was reported 
in gluten feed last week, which is in a 
nominal, independent position. Gluten 
meal is slow, with no demand. Quota- 
tions, July 7, f.o.b., Milwaukee: gluten 
feed, $39.20 ton; gluten meal, $54.70. 


Philadelphia.—There is practically no 
gluten feed being offered except for de- 
ferred shipment, and the market is nom- 
inal. Quotations, July 7, $42.10 ton in 
bulk and $44.80 in 100-lb sacks. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Chicago—Demand for alfalfa meal 
was good last week, buyers taking on 
near-by needs. The market is firm. 
Quotations, July 7: choice medium, $34 
ton, Chicago; No. 1 medium, $31; No. 2 
medium, $28. 

St. Louis —No. 2 alfalfa meal was 
quoted in secondhand sacks at $26.50 ton 
on July 7, No. 1 at $30, and choice at 
$33. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans—Hominy feed was in 
fair demand last week, with offerings 
lighter than usual. The price on July 3 
was $2.07. 


Memphis.—There was a fairly good 
demand for corn bran early last week, 
but offerings were scarce, although one 
or two cars sold as low as $32 ton. Lat- 
er, nothing was offered under $33, and it 
was scarce at that figure. Hominy feed 
is in very limited supply and dull, being 
quoted nominally at $40 ton. 

Nashville—Hominy feed was in only 
limited demand last week. With prices 
high and pasturage good, buyers were 
not inclined to operate. The market was 
about steady, July 7, at $42@45 ton, 
Nashville. 

Boston.—Hominy feed is firmer, with 
prices advanced 25c ton. Demand from 
local buyers continues slow. On July 7, 
shippers quoted for prompt shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, at $45.75 ton, Boston points. 

Milwaukee—-Hominy feed was firm 
last week, and closed unchanged, with 
a good demand. Production is being con- 
tinued at the same level as in recent 
weeks. Quotation, July 7, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $39@40 ton. 

Chicago—A slow demand prevailed 
for hominy feed last week. Offerings 
continue rather light. On July 7 it was 
quoted at $39@39.50 ton, Chicago. 

Indianapolis—Demand for hominy 
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feed was light last week. Yellow con- 
tinued the more active. Prices remained 
uniformly strong, following the tendency 
of corn. Quotations, July 7: white, $39 
@40 ton; yellow, $40@41. 

Buffalo.—White and yellow hominy re- 
mained unchanged last week. White was 
offered freely at $43.50 ton, with few 
takers. Yellow, on July 7, was quoted 
at $44.50. 

Philadelphia.—Hominy feed sells slow- 
ly, with moderate but ample offerings at 
former rates. Quotation, July 7, in 100- 
lb sacks, $44.75 ton. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Chicago.—A fairly active demand pre- 
vailed for dried buttermilk last week. 
Local handlers say buyers are taking on 
current needs, with a few anticipating 
future requirements. Quotations, July 7: 
64%2@6%,c lb, Chicago, in car lots, and 
7c 1.c.l. 

Kansas City—There is a seasonal de- 
mand for dried buttermilk, although bet- 
ter pasturage conditions have caused in- 
quiries to be less frequent. It was quot- 
ed on July 7 at 6@6'c lb for car lots, 
and 64%2@7c l.c.l, 

St. Paul.—Dried buttermilk prices hold 
unusually strong. Available stocks here 
have been contracted for several months 
ahead. Quotations are unchanged, it 
being quoted at 7@7%c |b. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 

Chicago. — Brewers’ dried grains 
showed little change last week. Prices 
were firm, and demand rather quiet. On 
July 7 they were quoted at $32@33 ton, 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee.— Brewers’ dried grains 
were unchanged last week, with mills re- 
porting light production. Quotation, 
July 7, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $32@32.50 ton. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—Demand for reground oat 
feed was slower last week, and produc- 
tion continued exceedingly light. On 
July 7 it was quoted at $19.50@20 ton, 
Chicago. 

Boston.—Reground oat hulls were 
quoted, July 7, at $28 ton, $1 under the 
price of a week ago. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Screenings are weaken- 
ing, in sympathy with millfeed, with de- 
mand still about equal to the supply. 
Light-weight elevator screenings are 
quoted at $8@12 ton, medium 25-lb $15 
@16, and seeds $17@17.50. Good mill 
oats, 32-lb, are held anywhere from 45c 
to 50c bu. 


Winnipeg.—Poor demand for screen- 
ings resulted in another price cut last 
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week. Quotations, July 7, were $10 ton 
for shut-offs and $20 for recleaned. Sup- 
plies are very light all over the West. 

Buffalo.—There is practically no sale 
for screenings due to the sudden falling 
off in demand. 


| Rve Propucts | 


Milwaukee.—Rye continued to decline 
last week, pure white losing 25c bbl, light 
15c, medium 5c, and pure dark and meal 
10c. Demand is light. Quotations, July 
7: fancy white patents $6.45@6.60 bbl, 
light $6.25@6.40, medium $6.10@6.25, 
pure dark $4.75@4.90, and meal $5.30 
@5.45. 

Minneapolis.—Rye flour has dropped 
80c in the last week, but even this has 
not been sufficient to attract buyers. 
The latter are covering their day-to-day 
requirements from near-by mill stocks, 


or are ordering a few barrels at a time - 


for mill shipment in mixed cars at the 
market. Even some of the very largest 
ones are ordering less than car lots for 
the time being. Pure white is held by 
local mills at $6@6.05 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, pure medium $5.50@5.75 and pure 
dark $5@5.25, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,387 bbls flour, compared with 
11,082, made by four mills, in the previ- 
ous week. 


Chicago.—A better demand is reported 
for rye flour. <A _ few fair-sized lots 
have been booked, but the bulk of cur- 
rent business is in small quantities. Bak- 
ers and jobbers are taking mixed cars 
or less than car lots to tide them over 
until the new crop comes on the market. 
The way buyers are inquiring, however, 
shows that stocks are getting lower, and 
they will be in the market more regu- 
larly from now on. The local output 
totaled 2,000 bbls last week, compared 
with 1,600 the previous week. On July 
7, white was quoted at $6.35@6.55 bbi, 
jute, medium $6@6.25 and dark $4.50 
@5.25. 


Duluth—Rye flour was rather quiet 
last week. Scattered inquiries from out- 
side buyers were generally low, and re- 
sulted in few offers being booked. Quo- 
tations, July 7, f.o.b., mill in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure white, $6.50 bbl; No. 2 
straights $6.20@6.35, rye meal $5.85@6, 
and pure dark rye $5.25@5.40, all in 
sacks. 

Indianapolis —Single car bookings of 
rye flour were a little better last week, 
but the total volume is below what mill- 
ers expected. Warehouses report a fair 
business. Quotations, July 7: white, $6.50 
@7 bbl, jute; medium, $6@6.50; dark, 
$4.50@5. 


St. Louis —Rye flour was quoted in 
car lots, in jute, on July 7, as follows: 
fancy white patent $6.90 bbl, straights 
$6.50, pure dark $5.50 and extra heavy 
dark $5.40; rye meal, $5.40. 
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New York.—Rye flour business was 
dull last week. Many buyers were hold- 
ing off int the hope of lower prices, for- 
getting the shortness of the crop and 
no carry-over. Prices on white patent, 
July 6, in jute, were $6.90@7.20 bbl. 


Boston—Only a quiet demand pre- 
vails for rye flour, rye meal and pure 
dark rye, with prices lower. Quotations, 
July 7: choice white patent flour $7@7.15 
bbl, standard patent $6.80@6.95, medium 
light straights $6.60@6.75, medium dark 
straights $6.20@6.35, meal $5.85@6, and 
vails for rye flour, rye meal and pure 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour followed. the 
trend of wheat flour last week, with the 
result that sales were at a very low fig- 
ure. The bulk of the business handled 
was in small lots. Quotations, July 7: 
pure white $7@7.25 bbl, medium $6.25@ 
6.50 and dark $5@5.25, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Buffalo.—Rye flour prices were cut 
10c last week, but little business resulted. 
On July 7, white was quoted at $7.10 
bbl, medium at $7 and dark at $5. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet and 
weaker, with moderate but ample offer- 
ings. Quotations, July 7, in 140-lb jute 
sacks: white, $7.25@7.50 bbl; medium 
$6.50@7; dark, $5@5.50. 


| FLAXSEED “"& as roucts | 





Minneapolis.—Increased activity was 
noted in linseed meal early this week. 
Crushers report that demand was prin- 
cipally from Nebraska and Iowa. Mill 
production has remained about un- 
changed for several weeks, but there is 
some talk of lowering the output. Meal 
is quoted at $50 ton. The export mar- 
ket is likewise active. Cake is priced 
at $45.50 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis -————Duluth 





Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
July 3.. $2.14% 2.13% 2.23 2.18 2.20 
July 4.. Holiday 
July &6.... 2.16 2.14% 2.19% 2.16% 2.18% 
July 6.... 2.16% 2.15 2.20 2.17 2.17% 
July 7.. 2.18 2.16% 2.21% 2.18% 2.19% 
July 9. 2.17 2.15 2.20% 2.17% 2.18% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to July 7, 1928, compared with the cor- 
res onding period of the previous year, 

ushels (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
12,686 8,103 8,269 2,122 
7,845 8,548 5,913 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 








Totals ..... 20,458 15,948 16,817 8,035 
avorable weather conditions 
and expectations of increased flax acre- 
age served to create a decidedly bearish 
tone in the contract market last week. 
Pit selling was active and steady, result- 
ing in a 10c break before liquidation 
ceased. Late support in the face of light 
offerings recovered 154,@314c, with July 
closing at $2.1814, and September $2.19%, 











July 7. Crushers picked up choice cash 
offerings, while elevators interested them- 
selves in the ordinary and heavy dock- 
age type. The cash basis held un- 
changed, July to 8c over. Shipping was 
light, with stocks showing an 11,000-bu 
increase. 

Winnipeg.—Although demand for lin- 
seed cake and meal showed no marked 
improvement last week the market ruled 
firm, with mill stocks not at all burden- 
some. Quotations, July 7: oil cake, in 
bags, $48 ton, and meal $50. Trading in 
flaxseed has been small, and the market 
has lost considerable ground. Weakness 
at Duluth had much to do with the de- 
cline in prices at Winnipeg. No. 1 north- 
western was quoted, July 7, at $1.88, 
bu. 

Toronto.—Demand for linseed meal is 
quieter, but reported fair. There is no 
change in the price. Quotations, July 7, 
$53 ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill 
points. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal moved in small 
volume only last week. Buyers are hold- 
ing off, and only take on small lots when 
they have a place for it. Quotations, 
July 7, $52@52.50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee—No change was made in 
the price of linseed meal last week. De- 
mand is slow, and production has been 
reduced. Quotation, July 7, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $52@53 ton. 

Kansas City.—There is a light demand 
for linseed meal. With better weather 
conditions in this section, feeders are 
using more pasturage. Linseed meal was 
quoted on July 7 at $53.30 ton. 

Boston.—There was no demand for 
linseed meal last week, with the market 
easier at the close. Despite small local 
stocks, buyers are holding off. On July 
7, Buffalo shippers offered 34 per cent 
meal at $51.50@54 ton, in sacks, Boston 
points. Offerings were in excess of de- 
mand, 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for linseed meal 
was only moderate last week. Offerings 
were plentiful, with the result that prices 
were easier. Quotation, July 7, $54.20 
ton. 


Buffalo.—Linseed meal was quiet last 
week. Prices remained steady, although 
there was no demand. There are no 
offerings of 32 per cent, as crushers are 
concentrating on export cake. On July 
7, 34 per cent was offered at $50.50 ton 
for prompt shipment. 


CORN MEAL 


Buffalo.——There was a very good do- 
mestic demand for corn meal last week, 
considering the season, with export de- 
mand slowing up, due to the price of 
corn. On July 7, granulated and bolted 
table meals were offered at $2.90 per 
100 lbs. 

ooS> 

Flour shipments from the United 
States to the Far East during the first 
three months of this year were 90 per 
cent greater than in the first quarter 
of 1927. 
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@ATMEAL 


Toronto.—Mills making rolled oats and 
oatmeal are complaining. Even with the 
lower prices established recently, they 
say they are not getting as much trade 
as they should. However, sales may be 
described as fair, considering it is the 
midsummer season, when demand always 
is slow. No change has been made jp 
prices. Quotations, July 7: rolled oats 
$7.50 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, 
less 10c for cash, and $7.20 in straight 
cars, on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Montreal_—Oatmeal business was ab- 
normally quiet last week, and quotations 
were still on the basis of $3.80 per 90-lb 
bags. 

Winnipeg.—Business in rolled oats and 
oatmeal last week was of nominal pro- 
portions, and included a little export 
trade. Prices remained firm. Quota- 
tions, July 7: rolled oats, 80-lb bags, 
$3.55; oatmeal, 98-lb bags, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Boston.—A moderate demand was re- 
ported for rolled oatmeal at $4.05 on 
July 7, with cut and ground at $4.45, in 
90-ib sacks. 


Buffalo.—Rolled oats moved slowly 
last week, due to the seasonal depres- 
sion. Quotations, July 7, in 90's: Buf- 
falo, $4.10; Rochester, $4.15. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for oatmeal is 
less active, and there are moderate but 
ample offerings at former rates. Quo- 
tations, July 7: ground, $4.85 per 100-lb 
jute sack; rolled, $4.41 per 90-lb jute 
sack, 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 

on July 10 at $3.45 per 90 lbs. 
oo SD 
THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review reports that 
the available rye supply for the coming 
year is 39,135,000 bus, compared with 
59,827,000 last year and 170,724,000 the 
average of the preceding seven years. 
It is pointed out that domestic demand 
averages about 32,368,000 bus, and that 
so small is the surplus this year over 
domestic needs that “it is highly prob- 
able, sooner or later, that the spread 
between wheat and rye will be such as 
to prohibit exports.” 

oo 
DENTON, TEXAS, MILL FIRE 

Datias, Texas.—Fire of unknown ori- 
gin almost wrecked the Denton (Texas) 
Milling Co.’s plant last week, destroying 
a great amount of machinery, a consider- 
able stock of flour and meal, and some 
grain. The total loss was estimated at 
$55,000 by E. K. Blewett, manager of 
the plant. The mill had a daily capacity 
of 250 bbls. Mr. Blewett said no plans 
for rebuilding have been perfected, but 
that the company will continue buying 
and selling grain this season. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Milling demand from outside 
interests was confined to car lots last 
week, but, all told, did not reach 50,000 
bus. Large millers absorbed liberal 
amounts of No. 1 and No. 2 northern 
springs that were delivered on J uly con- 
tracts at the first of the week. Offer- 
ings of new wheat from the country were 
light, and the basis of 833@35c over July 
for No. 1 red, with 30@32c premium 
for No. 2 red and 28@30c for No. 3 
red, failed to bring any offerings, be- 
cause of lateness of the harvest. It is 
not expected that there will be any new 
wheat of consequence received here until 
the latter part of the third week of this 
month. On July 7, No. 1 hard was 5@ 
6c, No. 2 hard 4@5c, No. 3 hard 1@3c, 
No. 4 hard July price to lc over; No. 1 
yellow hard 4@5c, No. 2 yellow hard 3 
@4c, No. 8 yellow hard July to 2c over, 
and No. 4 yellow hard July to 2c under; 
No. 1 northern was July to 3c over, No. 
2northern July to lc under, No. 3 north- 
ern 8@5c under; No. 1 dark northern 
1@3c over, No, 2 dark northern %@I1c 
over, and No. 3 dark northern 1@3c 
under. 







Minneapolis.—Because of increased of- 
ferings of new southwestern wheat, pre- 
miums on cash wheat at Minneapolis are 
softening. For 13 per cent protein, or 
higher, premiums dropped 2c bu July 9, 
and another le July 10. New south- 
western wheat, 12 per cent protein, is 
offered at 9c bu over Minneapolis July, 
shipment within a week, 13 per cent 13c 
over, 14 per cent 20c over, and 15 per 
cent 25c over. These prices are gauged 
on a scale furnished by shippers, but 
there is no guaranty that over 13 per 
cent would be shipped. Some purchases 
have been made, and new wheat should 
begin arriving shortly. Current receipts 
are very light. New buying, however, is 
light, as local bids are about 2c out of 
line. The present trading basis on old 
spring wheat is about as follows: 15 per 
cent protein 41@45c bu over July, 14 
per cent 38@4lc over, 13 per cent 23@ 
2%e over, 124% per cent 19@238c over, 12 
per cent 12@16c over, 11.60 to 11.90 per 
cent 6@1le over, and 11 per cent 1@5c 
over. Deliveries on July contracts have 
been unusually heavy. To date, July 10, 
they have been 1,922,000 bus at Minne- 
apolis, and equally heavy at other ter- 
minals, 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 7 
was $1.8514@1.78, and of No. 1 north- 
em $1.844,@1.78. No. 1 dark closed 
July 10 at $1.3354@1.67%, and No. 1 
northern $1.8254@1.67%%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 7 
was $1.17@1.35, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.16@1.27. No. 1 amber closed on July 
10 at $1.16%4@1.80%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.15% @1.22%. 

Based on the close, July 10, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.17 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.15; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.21, No. 1 northern $1.19; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.15, No. 1 northern $1.13; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.04, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.02. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to July 7, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ..108,058 70,929 95,402 93,943 
Duluth ...... 111,206 44,706 66,157 105,033 
Totals ..... 219,264 115,635 161,559 198,976 


Winnipeg.—Shippers’ demand for No. 
northern wheat and grades from No. 4 

Wn was maintained last week, but 
business was not of large volume on ac- 
‘ount of the difficulty in securing decent 
sired lots of these particular grades. 
No, 3 northern continues a drug on the 
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market, and the record amount of 12,- 
500,000 bus was delivered on July 1 con- 
tracts. Congestion at Montreal has again 
become rather acute, and relief is not yet 
in sight. The large number of grades in 
the Canadian crop this season is the 
main cause of the tie-up, bins all being 
in use in the elevators, although storage 
capacity is not fully used. Fort William 
price for No. 1 northern wheat on July 
7 was $1.39 bu. 


Duluth.—Spring wheat receipts showed 
up rather light last week. Mills booked 
all cars of high quality and protein 
shown. No change was recorded in the 
cash basis. No. 1 dark closed July 7 at 
$1.3883%,@1.79¥% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.36% 
@1.77%; No. 3 dark, $1.833,@1.74% ; 
No. 1 northern, $1.353,@1.74%%. Winter 
offerings were scarce. No. 2 hard closed 
at $1.305,@1.415%; No. 1 dark hard 
Montana, $1.315,@1.535%. Mills were 
not much in evidence in the durum mar- 
ket. Elevators absorbed all offerings 
within their range of quotations. Cash 
premiums held firm, although the con- 
tract market appeared soft and scoring 
several cents decline for the week. Top 
premium for amber and mixed still holds 
at 20c over July; No. 1 durum lic over; 
No. 1 red Ic under same delivery. Total 
shipments of wheat were around 1,250,- 
000 bus. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 
o——Amber durum——, -—Durum—, 

No. 1 No. 


June oO. 2 No.1 No. 2 
80... 126 @144 125 @144 139 139 
July 

2.... 128 @146 127 @146 141 141 
3 - 128% @146% 127% @146% 141% 141% 
Sones Holiday 

5.... 1255 @143% 12456 @143% 188% 138% 
6.... 124 @142 124 @142 137 137 
7.... 124% @142% 123%@142% 137% 137% 


Kansas City.—Larger offerings of new 
wheat, combined with the fact that re- 
ceipts were drier and of stronger qual- 
ity, caused a somewhat active demand 
last week. Although a number of local 
mills have not yet bought much, demand 
from other sources is sufficient to clear 
up the greater part of the offerings each 
day. Quotations, July 7: hard winter 
wheat, No. 1 $1.28@1.60 bu, No. 2 $1.27 
@1.59, No. 3 $1.26@1.59, No. 4 $1.25@ 
1.57; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.47@1.49, No. 2 
$1.45@1.48, No. 3 $1.43@1.46, No. 4 $1.40 
@1.44. 

St. Louis—Only a few cars of soft 
wheat were offered last week. Several 
of new Texas wheat were on the mar- 
ket, and some off grades. There was but 
a limited demand for-suitable milling 
grades of old wheat. Demand for hard 
wheat was slow under pressure of in- 
creased offerings of new southwestern at 
reduced prices and premiums. Old wheat 
is commanding substantial premiums, on 
account of the average high moisture of 
the new. Receipts were 255 cars, against 
149 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
July 7: No. 2 red $1.60 bu, new $1.60 
@1.65; No. 2 hard, new, $1.41; No. 3 
hard, new, $1.35. 


Hutchinson.—New wheat, which began 
arriving in great volume last week, was 
in very slow demand. Mills are endeav- 
oring to lower premiums, being none too 
anxious to buy until the call for flour 
shows improvement. Elevators were 
doing most of the buying. Wheat arriv- 
ing after July 4 has tested well as to 
moisture, protein and weight. The pro- 
tein is averaging a shade below normal, 
but the weight is higher. 


Toledo.—Bidding for new wheat start- 
ed July 2, but is not general. Initial 
bids were at 5c over Chicago September, 
which premium still holds. No accept- 
ances or purchases were reported. Har- 
vest will be late. Not much wheat will 
be cut for two weeks yet. On July 7 
the bid for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
2814c rate to New York, was $1.41% 
bu for new wheat; for old, $1.64. New 
soft red was offered out of Kansas City, 
for 10-day shipment, at $1.5734, Chi- 
cago basis, equivalent to about $1.59, 
milling basis, Toledo. Ordinary No. 2 
hard was offered at $1.3734, Chicago, 12 
per cent protein $1.443%4, 121% per cent 
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protein $1.48%,, and 13 per cent protein 
$1.53%,. 

Indianapolis —Wheat remained  un- 
changed last week. Orders were fair and 
offerings about equal to demand. The 
price remained the same. Millers say 
that little of the old wheat now being 
received is fit for milling, and they are 
awaiting the arrival of the new crop. 
What little remains of the local crop was 
badly damaged when violent storms 
struck the central section of the state, 
July 4. Quotations, Indianapolis, July 
7: No. 2 red, $1.65@1.67 bu; No. 2 hard, 
$1.35@1.37. Millers and grain elevators 
were paying, in less than car lots, $1.55 
for No. 2, and other grades on their 
merits, 


Milwaukee.—A good demand prevailed 
last week for cash wheat, especially the 
soft. The market closed 3c lower for 
all varieties. Quotations, July 7: No. 1 
hard winter, $1.40@1.42 bu; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.59@1.61; No. 1 mixed, $1.33 
@1.87; No. 1 durum, $1.26@1.28. 


Nashville—Wheat was moving in light 
volume last week, receipts being about 
half as large as a year ago, while ship- 
ments held up fairly well. Production 
at mills has been well sustained, running 
time increasing last week. Some new 
wheat is expected on the market this 
week. Old crop No. 2 red, with bill, 
on July 7 was quoted at $1.80@1.85 bu. 


Atlanta.—Though mills are reported to 
be anxious for new wheat, demand is 
quiet and movement slower than usual. 
The new crop of Georgia wheat sold last 
week at around $1.50 bu, f.o.b., shipping 
point. 


Seattle—Wheat trading was very 
quiet last week. Quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, coast, 30 days’ shipment, July 
6: soft and western white, $1.3814 bu; 
hard winter, $1.2714; northern spring 
and western red, $1.28, ; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.46; Big Bend dark northern 
spring and dark hard winter, 13 per cent 
protein, $1.44. 


San Francisco—Demand for feed 
wheat is good. Mills are buying choice 
lots. Quotations, July 6, basis 100 lbs, 
bulk, delivered, San Francisco: No. 1 
hard white, $2.30; feed, $2.15. 


Portland.—Some_ contract wheat is 
moving to tidewater, but there is prac- 
tically no selling by farmers, as they are 
not satisfied with current prices. Ex- 
porters have done no recent business 
with Europe. Cash quotations at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, July 7: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.45 bu; soft white and west- 
ern white, $1.36; northern spring and 
western red, $1.28; hard winter, $1.27. 


Ogden.—Extremely light arrivals of 
wheat were reported by the Ogden Grain 
Exchange last week, consisting entirely 
of old grain being moved to terminals 
from country elevators. There were no 
changes in prices, quotations, July 7: No. 
2 dark hard $1.43@1.59 bu, No. 2 hard 
winter $1.23@1.43, No. 2 soft white $1.49 
@1.64, and No. 2 northern spring $1.72@ 
1.81, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 


Buffalo—Premiums on spring wheat 
last week were firm. Traders report that 
recent shipments of Kansas wheat have 
shown a higher per cent of protein. On 
July 2, No. 1 dark northern, 121% per 
cent protein, was quoted at 27c over 
Minneapolis July. 


New York.—Trading was not heavy 
last week, but the market showed a 
tendency toward lower levels. Domestic 
conditions controlled buyers’ movements, 
although export business was good. Cash 
grain quotations, July 7: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.77, bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.545,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.544%4; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.5914; No. 2 amber durum, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.37. 


Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is not 
offering. There appears to be none left 
throughout the country. As there is 
practically no demand for flour, the 
scarcity of grain is no great hardship. 
Milling grades may be quoted nominally 
at $1.60 bu, f.o.b., country points. West- 
ern wheat is plentiful, but only in the 
lower grades. Compared with the pre- 
vious week, prices are about Ic higher. 
Quotations, July 7: No. 2 northern 
$1.40¥% bu, c.i.f., bay ports; No. 3, $1.33. 
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COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending July 7, and the 
closing prices on July 9, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 563%,@67%c, 5114,@ 
571,c; No. 2 rye, $1.13%,@1.18%, $1.09, 
@1.11%2; barley, 80@98c, 79@96c. 

Chicago.—Offerings of coarse grains 
last week were the lightest in years, with 
practically no rye received, and not 
enough oats to supply local requirements. 
On July 7 only 5 cars oats were on the 
market, with No. 2 white selling at 71c 
bu, No. 3 white 64@72c, and No. 4 white 
70c. The basis on No. 2 white was nom- 
inally 16@19c and No. 8 white 12@17c, 
over old July. Rye futures were active 
at times, with a lower range. In the 
absence of cash offerings, car lots of No. 
2 were 6@7c over July, the latter closing 
on July 7 at $1.185%. 

Duluth—Only a few cars of oats ar- 
rived here last week. Feeders picked up 
an occasional one, the rest being taken 
by elevators. No. 3 white closed, July 
7, on a basis of 4@10c over Chicago 
July at 55%@6l%c bu. Demand for 
barley fell, with the result that prices 
closed 2c down all around, malting at 
87@90c, medium 84@86c, and feeding 
82@83c. Buyers took all the limited rye 
offerings. Mills lowered their bids 2c to 
the elevator level, No. 1 and No. 2 being 
quoted at Ic over July, closing July 7 at 
$1.1444@1.15¥, bu. 

Milwaukee.—Barley held its own last 
week, and closed unchanged. Oats de- 
clined 24,@41%c and rye 13%,¢. Offerings 
were light, and easily absorbed. Quota- 
tions, July 7: No. 2 rye, $1.245,@1.25% 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 62@70c; malting 
barley, $1@1.08. 

Indianapolis.—There was little trading 
in oats or rye last week, much of the at- 
tention being centered on the oats crop, 
which promises to be better than last 
year. Quotations, July 7: No. 2 white 
oats, 68@69¥,c bu; No. 3 white, 66@68c. 

Buffalo.—Although rail receipts of 
oats increased last week to 83 cars, the 
supply is still very light and there are 
few offerings. Sales vary. 10@20c. On 
—_ 7 No. 2 white were quoted at 80%c 
u. 


Boston.—There is a firm market for 
oats, with a moderate demand. Prices, 
July 7: fancy 40@42-lb oats for ship- 
ment, all-rail, 88@89c bu; regular 38@ 
40-lb, 85@86c; regular 36@38-lb, 88@ 
84c; regular 34@36-lb, 82@83c; regular 
36@38-lb, lake-and-rail shipment, 82@ 
83c. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of oats were con- 
fined to small lots last week, with offer- 
ings rather free. Quotations, July 7: No. 
2 white, 78@79c bu; No. 3 white, 73@ 
T4c. 


Philadelphia.—Oats advanced 4c early 
last week, but subsequently lost most 
of the improvement under a slow de- 
mand and weaker outside advices. The 
market closed quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at revised figures. Quo- 
tations, July 7: No. 2 white, 794%2.@82%c 
bu; No. 3 white, 7642@78%c. 


San Francisco.—Barley is dull, with 
sales confined to cheap feed and choice 
types, both of which are scarce. Quota- 
tions, July 6, sacked, delivered, San 
Francisco: feed $1.70 per 100 Ibs; ship- 
ping Marriott, $1.90; shipping common, 
$2; type lots, $2.20. Oats are scarce, 
with seed worth $2.15 and feed $1.85, 
basis 100’s, sacked, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Toronto.—Business in coarse grains is 
quiet, Western oats and sample wheat 
are moving, but are not active. Prices 
show little change. Quotations, July 7: 
Ontario oats, nominally 61@62c bu, and 
No. 3 barley 96c, f.o.b., shipping points; 
No. 3 Canadian western oats 6534,¢ bu, 
track, bay ports, tough No. 3 Canadian 
western 65c, tough No. 1 feed 621/,c; 
sample wheat $36 ton, c.i.f., bay ports. 


Winnipeg.—Coarse grains were dull 
last week, with only a handful of busi- 
ness traceable to oats, barley and rye. 
Demand for oats, both export and do- 
mestic, appears to have fallen flat, but 
values have remained firm because of a 
scarcity of the cash article. Barley also 
owes its firmness to depleted stocks. 
Quotations, July 7: No. 2 western Cana- 
dian oats, 62%,c bu; barley, 87%c; rye, 
$1.14. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 


option markets, 


in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
Suiwaees 138% 5% 138 138% 
Dine 6a¥'s Holiday 
Bven sda 136% 138% 136% 137% 
Dec one on 134% 136% 134% 135% 
Vasdtane eH 136% 134% 135% 
Perer yr 130% 132% 131 131% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
Sesscece 129% _ .:.cenaee! “weeeu 
ere Holiday 
Bissease 127% |) er? ae Sr 
Givcesee et UST ti le te 
Peer 25% tS nn ere) ae es 
Decsecee 123% |) ne ee a eee 
Seattle 
July Sept July Sept. 
July 3... 130% 131% July 6... 128% 129 
July 4... Holiday July 7... 128 128% 
July 6... 130% 130% July 9... 126% 126% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
July July Oct. July Sept. 
Bescuees 137 138% 126% 128% 
Bi ceades 137 138% Holiday 
Perit 137% 138 123% 125% 
reer 136% 136% 122 123% 
Tuwdcece 136 136% 122% 124 
Deccvave 133% 133% 118% 120% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July July Oct. June July 
Baseeear 148% ceca conse 8 8=— 0 0 
Biocccces 148% 54% eteee 8 8=—« @ 
eres 150 % 186 6 132% 136% 
eee 148% 53% 131% 134% 
\ eeere 148% 183% Holiday 
Dr ccwses 148% 1638 qj; = sesce eves 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
July July Sept July Sept. 
Bi rccoee 106% 101% 98% 96 % 
Girccceve eed” 
Brccsece 106% 101% 96 % 
Crcccces 107% 101% 99% 96% 
Viccsees 106% 99 % 98% 94% 
Becceces 103 954 95% 91% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
Si ccccse 54% 45% 58% 42% 
Giiestoas Holiday 
Bievwses 545% 44% 56% 42% 
Giccccse 52% 44 54% 41% 
Tecsccee 51%. 43 53% 40% 
| Perevren 46 40% 48% 38% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
Si cdeeve 120% 116% 115% 112 
Gescwcce Holiday 
Ba aaa ea 120 115% 115% 111% 
SC. cccses 118% 113 113% 108% 
Weveeece 118% 114% 114 107 
Gr cvcsce 113 110% 109% 103% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
guy July Sept. July Sept 
err 214% 217 218 220 
: Sveeees Holiday 
Be cvvccos 215% 216% 215% 218% 
Srccaces 216 216% 217 218% 
Tes eaees 217% 217 218% 219% 
Br rseces 216 216% 217% 218% 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, 


shipments and stocks of barley 


at the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending July 7, 
with comparisons: 


ted), 


Receipts Shipments 


Minneapolis .. 
Kansas City... 
Chicago 
New York .... 
Philadelphia. . 
Milwaukee 
Duluth-Sup. 
Buffalo ise oe es 
Nashville 


1928 
192 58 


1927 1928 


70 #7 4 
5 


22 129 295 


96 68 29 
40 279 177 


129 273 167 
5 es 


*Figure for 10 days. 


1927 
58 
113 
162 
21 
230 
73 





in bushels (000'’s omit- 


Stocks 
1928 1927 
42 312 
1 3 
78 175 
2 1 
80 381 
36 246 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of*grain in store at above points 














on July 6, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat — — Flax 
OslUview .cscscoes 916 
G. Ti Be cesccece 4,121 118 rH “40 
Cat. Gov't ....0% 1,928 12 36 605 
Sask. Pool 
Me. € cecsions 3,568 67 17 117 
WN: © sccccccn 5,003 103 67 167 
Private elevators. 25,742 697 391 325 
TOtRle scicores 41,278 1,046 571 1,254 
VOOP. G@HO .ccces. 21,018 979 942 1,755 
Receipts ........ 4,924 653 256 78 
Lake shipments... 11,151 1,205 171 121 
Rail shipments. 338 37 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 105 Durum ........ 161 
No, 2 northern... 480 Kota .......... 6 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 6 White spring... 56 
No. 8 northern..7,076 Winter ........ 6 
NO. @ cccccvccece SOO =OURCED 6. veces 6.763 
No. 6 wcaccccocs SEF Private .icccis 25,742 
BB vcasinsaevs 133 
FOGG ccncccrces 46 Total ....... 41,278 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
.. SL Arr mee, Bee 159 
Mea 8 Gi Wisse GD BWBCORS ocsccice 697 
Ex. 1 feed .. 7 
DZ HOOR wcccccese Total” .f..cece 1,046 








Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending July 7, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 


Mole. ..s<.. 805 649 736 499 10,493 5,631 
Kan. City..2,338 2,987 4501,463 2,718 eve 
Chicago ... 718 779 151 327 eee ace 
New York.. 364 611 985 472 1,108 2,571 
Philadelphia .. 7 7 1 834 1,059 
Boston ..... 13 rT 64 209 
Milwaukee... 73 64 10 re as 
Dul.-Sup. — 871 1,12 897 10,923¢ 2,392 
Toledo ..... 45 206 33 43 $56 ox 
Buffalo ....6,1001,790 2,757 6595 14,071 3,997 


*Nashville . we 31 26 3 88 51 
*Figures for 10 days. fCorrection: Du- 

luth wheat stocks for the week ending June 

23, 1928, should have read 12,681,000 bus. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 


for the week ending July 7, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 3 5 182 182 on ws 
Kansas City... 13 11 158 125 
Chicago ...... 204 202 110 109 ‘5 ke 
New York .... 180 130 61 42 282 277 


Philadelphia . 21 38 20 36 97 111 
eae 22 17 19 15 34 oe 
Milwaukee ... 73 64 1 10 es os 
Duluth-Sup. .. 90 12 134 150 122 96 
*Nashville ... ee ee 48 26 


*Figures for 10 "days. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending July 7, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 113 86 61 81 544 1,460 
Kan. City... 529 111 673 132 1,372 4,157 
Chicago 7231,553 443 747 ees ake 
New York... 28 22 ee oe 45 86 
Philadelphia .. 4 4 13 28 24 
Boston ..... ee o* os ee ae 1 
Milwaukee.. 135 240 65 112 ° see 
TORR «00% 13 38 oo 32 ss ous 
Buffalo 237 18 ~s . 1,526 3,193 
*Nashville 150 57 155 24 350 39 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 7, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 37 17 26 60 131 157 
Kansas City... 1 aig 1 4 47 83 
CRICABO .260 24 283 8 1 ss oe 
New York.... 651 26 188 15 20 101 
Philadelphia .. ea oe 150 
ere 1 1 we ee se 2 
Milwaukee ... 1 5 3 8 os es 
Duluth-Sup. .. 16 1438 56 45 542 312 
78 


Buffalo ...... 218 oe 84 65 1,175 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 7, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 154 92 184 391 241 3,692 
Kan. City... 88 23 16 22 ° 243 
Chicago 326 512 493 274 eee eee 
New York.. 70 44 20 237 931 
Philadelphia 11 34 34 21 37 130 
Boston ..... 14 16 ee eee 16 
Milwaukee... 57 352 46 590 we Th 
Dul.-Sup. ... 4 2 27 os 1,871 
Toledo ..... 41 43 12 26 ose es 
Buffalo 216 349 es 27 650 2,329 


*Nashville. 69 51 76 56 £45 | 52 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 7, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1 


United States—Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending July 
7, 1928, and July 9, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

-American— -—In bond—, 
July7 July9 July7 July 9 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
WORE cocces 39,505 25,070 14,334 6,963 
TPO ccccvecs 2,376 1,278 537 63 
COFM ..cccece 15,898 36,047 eos ees 
Barley ...... 2,560 2,725 338 133 
OBES cccccece 2,919 16,447 78 23 
Flaxseed .... 776 1,467 eee 11 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on June 30 (revised): 
wheat, 2,558,000 bus; rye, 750,000; corn, 1,- 
373,000; barley, 20,000; oats, 60,000. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date July 7: 





Wheat Corn Oats , Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 49 83 25 1 22 
Boston ..... Tr ‘ae 3 2 eee 
Buffalo .....3,963 1,526 597 969 161 

Afloat .... 89 28 een eee 
Chicago 5,434 7, 009 1,112 499 19 
Detroit ..... 173 29 68 q 7 
Duluth ....10,92 ose ves 542 80 
Galveston. o* 268 eee eee 7 7 
Indianapolis. 102 710 37 
Kan. City...2,801 1,238 Ses 48 2 
Milwaukee... 9 1,253 73 6 11 
BEpis. secce 10,943 544 240 131 42 
N. Orleans. 176 120 32 5 ° 
New York.. 67 30 245 1 90 
Fort Worth. 686 126 ae 2 7 
Omaha ..... 516 667 32 ove re 
Peoria ..... one 100 57 rr eee 
Philadelphia 87 26 37 150 1 
Sioux City. 83 75 21 een 9 
St. Joseph .. 92 264 bas ose 
St. Louis 567 698 51 2 15 
ToleGe .... 654 18 48 eee 3 
Wichita -1,028 2 ees er os 
Canals ..... 117 6 
Lakes ..... 270 

Totals ...39,097 14,518 2,742 2,369 482 
Last year..24,659 34,393 16,339 1,275 1,234 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 175,000 bus; oats, 483,- 
000; corn, 1,490,000; rye, 126,000; barley, 
206,000. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
=xports of wheat flour from Canada from 








Aug. 1, 1927, to May 31, 1928, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 
lon To 

From— U. K. U.S. Others 
Halifax, N. S. ..... 36,201 ... 502,914 
North Sydney, N.S. ...... oe 33,267 
Lunenburg, N. S. .. «se eeee eee 2,770 
St. John, N. B. .. 603,445 .. 482,699 
Woodstock, N. B... = cecese NGO whe ee 
Quebec, Que. ...... 19,666 ... 22,981 
Montreal, Que. .. 1,044,588 eo UFR 998 
Three Rivers, Que... ...... oes 545 
St. Johns, Que..... 40,051 798 16,870 
L. Megantic, Que... 7,028 eee 8,448 
Coaticook, Que. .... 190,460 3 22,735 
Sherereems, GUe. .0 cessse @& ssvese 
St. Armand, Que... 26,428 os 3,162 
Athelstan, Que. . 9,629 ... 72,112 
Sutton, Que. ...... FO,SS8 20.0% 47,261 
Cornwall, Ont. ..-. SGT os. 2,500 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 284,737 2,793 1,235,471 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 195,268 .... 707,566 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 13,150 eee 96,629 
Emerson, Man. .... = weeees ) ) Sree 
North Portal, Man. _...... OD ..seneee 
Vancouver, B. C.... 80,989 2,712 1,275,524 
New Westminster, 

a Oe. salkwedsnnse — odeeen ¢ 32,063 
Charlottetown, 

b Me Be Be ctesee  esd0n0 ees 20 
WORN icaccvcccs 2,622,255 6,784 5,738,249 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
o—Week ending—, July 1, 1927, to 


June 30 June 23 June 30, 1928 
15,000 35,000 145,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 
-—Week ending——, 

June 30 June 23 
335,000 278,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
June 30, 1928 
16,918,000 





928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 427 731 8,732 9,737 
Kansas City... 1,320 800 2,740 2,180 
New York .... 6 4 @ es eee 
Philadelphia .. 200 220 220 . 
SNOT ess iccee 20 23 os oe 
Milwaukee .... eee 2 2 2 

Weekly 


Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











‘Week ending ¢ July 1 to 

Wheat to— June 30,'28 July 2,’27 June 23,'27 June 30,’28 July 2,’°27 
i. MPT ERE LECCE EET IPT ,000 |. =e 10,437,000 9,771,000 
United Kingdom ....... 5,00 85,000 37,000 35,957,000 39,342,000 
ee eee 357,000 367,000 335,000 44,641,000 62,084,000 
CR. a6 6.0.000-49% s0kso 1,000 ae —(i‘s‘éim hw nas 42,088,000 26,793,000 
Other countries ........ 3,000 7,000 22,000 11,193,000 18,260,000 
eee eee 374,000 501,000 394,000 144,316,000 156,250,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit... *179,000 142,000 134,000 14,459,000 16,807,000 
) 'y) MTETEOLELELT LE Ler 142,000 69,000 181,000 35,685,000 17,044,000 
, WOERERELOL ISTE Ee CT 177,000 121,000 188,000 18,137,000 17,563,000 
> er beh ecewernetcas ten 23,000 39,000 5,000 6,016,000 9,245,000 
LAbanhd bess 4409640408 40,000 000 25,430,000 21,614,000 


e 
*Including via Pacific ports: 





48,0 60 
wheat, 5,000 bus; flour, 29, 500 bbls. 








Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on June 30, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- July 2, 
Wheat— June 30 vious week 1927 
United States*.. 40,480 ie 23,544 
United Statesf... 1,728 1,972 
RIE cvs scce 99,228 —1613 49,247 
TS sc scacaes 141,436 —3,533 74,763 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
DORR vc cccivecs 160,100 —2,100 60,809 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
DOtR oc vcvccess 201,536 —5,633 135,563 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
Totals ....ccseee 17,451 —2,588 36,239 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
Weta .cccvesecs 11,321 —1,336 23,860 
*East of Rocky Mountains. TWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
c—————_United States—_____ 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
ee & vsess 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Mev. & ccccs 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
Dec. 1 ..... 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
1928— 
Jan. 1 ..... 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Feb. 1... 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
April 1 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 
May 2% sess. 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 
Week ending— 
June 2 50,381,000 2,079,000 62,460,000 
June 9 .... 48,835,000 1,792,000 650,627,000 
June 16 45,348,000 1,750,000 47,098,000 
June 23 + 42,507,000 1,722,000 44,229,000 
June 30 .... 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
— 
POM. Bese os 147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. r: - 152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
March . . . 152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
April 1....143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 
May 1 ....129,552,000 195,736,000 75,100,000 
Week ending— 
June 2 ....112,054,000 164,514,000 64,900,000 
June 9 ....108,010,000 158,637,000 65,200,000 
June 16 ...104,497,000 151,595,000 64,100,000 
June 23 ...100,740,000 144,969,000 62,200,000 
June 30 ... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927-28— 1928-— 
July 1 ....136,563,000 Mch. 1... .308,309,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 April 1... .294,639,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 May 1....270,836,000 
Oct. 1 . -171,313,000 Week ending— 
Nov. 1....250,425,000 June 2....229,414,000 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 June 9 . 223,837,000 
Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 June 16...215,695,000 
Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 June 23...207,169,000 
June 30... 201,536,000 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 7, in bushels (000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 46 18 37 18 478 486 
Chicago ...... 10 2 ne ee ee 
New York .... .. 53 ee ee * . 
Duluth-Sup. .. *26 40 10 277 981 


*Mill receipts not Po A 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 


Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. |, 
1927 and 1926, to May 31, 1928 and 1927, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1927-28 1926-27 
United States ........ 6,886,025 6,969,604 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 105,597,618 130,707,223 

Via Canadian ports. 58,944,402 43, 478,276 


Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports .... 


530,210 36 
Via Canadian ports. 2 


62,223,495 47, 


A ere 234,181,750 228,782,613 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1927-28 1926-27 
United States ...... 6,784 7,117 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports .... 837,366 742,468 

Via Canadian ports. 1,784,889 2,111,21 
Other countries— 1 

Via U. S. ports ..... 2,212,754 2,223, on 

Via Canadian ports. 3,525,495  2,867,93 


neat 8 
Totals 8,367,288 7,951,924 
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Atlanta.—Corn prices have been tend- 
ing upward, and demand is less active. 
For No. 2 white western corn, bulk, 
about $1.30@1.32 bu was asked on July 
1, f.o.b., Atlanta, with bill, while sacked 
corn was around $1.35; No. 3 white ruled 
at $1.29@1.81, bulk; No. 2 and No. 3 
yellow about $1.30. The heaviest demand 
is for white milling corn. 

New Orleans.——Corn was in fair do- 
mestic demand last week, with buyers ex- 

ted to show more interest in the near 
future. Exports dropped to less than 
6,000 bus, all of which went to the trop- 
ics. Quotations, July 3: No. 2 yellow 
$1.29 bu, No. 3 $1.27; No. 2 white $1.29, 
No. 3 $1.27 (for export, 6c bu less, 
sacked); cream meal, $2.60 per 100 lbs; 
standard meal, $2.50; yellow chops, $2.40; 
grits, $2.60. 

St. Lowis—Corn was in good demand 
last week. Mills, elevators and shippers 
were in competition for the yellow, and 
there was good outside buying of white. 
Supplies were closely cleaned up. Re- 
ceipts were 176 cars, against 257 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, July 7: No. 
1 corn $1.06 bu, No. 4 corn $1.02; No. 1 
yellow $1.08%, No. 2 yellow $1.08@ 
1.08%; No. 2 white, $1.081,@1.09. 
Standard meal was quoted at $2.25 and 
cream meal at $2.35 per 100 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

Nashville—The South continues to 
purchase liberal supplies of corn. Ship- 
pers make purchases in states west of 
the Mississippi, the Ohio Valley not hav- 
ing sufficient to supply the southern de- 
mand this year. A good inquiry con- 
tinues for corn meal. Market strong. 
Quotations, July 7: No. 2 white corn 
$1.19% bu, No. 3 white $1.18; No. 2 
yellow, $1.1914; degerminated cream 
meal, cotton bags, $2.60 per 100 Ibs. 


Memphis——Consumption of corn meal 
was normal last week, but buyers still 
are filling needs in a small way. Cream 
was quoted by a few mills, July 7, at 
$4.80, while others asked as high as 
= Jobbers report a little better de- 
mand. 


Kansas City.—Although corn prices 
advanced last week, there was a keen 
demand for the grain, and tables were 
cleared of samples nearly every day. 
Quotations, July 7: white corn, No. 2 
$1.01@1.01¥, bu, No. 3 9934c@$1.01, No. 
4 99c@$1; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.014%4@ 
1.03, No. 3 $1.02@1.021%, No. 4 $1.01@ 
1,02; mixed corn, No. 2 99@99%,c, No. 
3 98%@9914c, No. 4 98@99c. 

Chicago.—Industries are credited with 
taking most of 1,826,000 bus cash corn 
delivered on July sales last week. July 
is congested, and has advanced from 
even with September to around 7c pre- 
mium, with the close on July 7 at $1.06 
@1.064%, compared with 991,@995{c for 
September. On July 7 No. 3 mixed was 
$1.01@1.02 bu, No. 4 mixed 99@991,c, 
No. 6 mixed 96@96¥,c; No. 2 yellow 
$1.053,@1.06, No. 3 yellow $1.03@1.041,, 
No. 4 yellow 99c@$1.02%,; No. 3 white 
$1.04, No. 4 white $1.01%, No. 5 white 
97%c, No. 6 white 964ec. On July 7, 
corn flour was quoted at $2.35 per 100 
lbs, corn meal $2.50, cream meal $2.50, 
os hominy $2.50, and flaked hominy 


Minneapolis—A very slow market is 
reported on cash corn, even though of- 
ferings are limited. No. 2 yellow is 
quoted at 3c bu under Chicago July; No. 
3 yellow, 4@5c under; No. 4 yellow, 
5@7c under; No. 5 yellow, 8@10c under. 
Mixed corn is worth about 3c bu less 
than yellow of the same grade. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 7 
was $1.01@1.04; the closing price on July 
9 was 98@99c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on July 10 at 
$5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.60@5.70. 


Indianapolis—Demand for corn was 
average last week. The light offerings 
caused prices to advance, and on July 
7 closing prices were about 3c higher 
than the previous week. Considerable 
worry is being occasioned by adverse 
Weather conditions. Quotations, J uly 7: 
No. 3 white $1.041,@1.06 bu, No. 4 white 
9c@$1.01¥,; No. 3 yellow $1.01@1.03, 
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No. 4 yellow 99c@$1.01; No. 3 mixed 
964,@98Y,c, No. 4 mixed 944, @96c. 

Milwaukee—Cash corn last week 
closed 3c above the previous one, which 
put it at a higher level than for some 
time. Offerings were fair, and there was 
a good demand. Quotations, July 7: No. 
3 yellow, $1.06 bu; No. 3 white, $1.06; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.04@1.05. Corn meal held 
strong, with the price unchanged. On 
July 7 it was quoted at $44 ton, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


Evansville-—Corn mills report business 
holding up remarkably well. White corn 
is still being secured locally, with yellow 
coming in from the West. Prices are 
firm. Evansville mills are running a full 
day shift, but business does not warrant 
one at night. Quotations, July 7: corn, 
$1.10 bu; cream corn meal, $2.90 per 
100 lbs; cracked corn, $2.70; corn bran, 
$2. 

Pittsburgh—Corn continued dull last 
week, with offerings abundant. Prices 
were lower. Quotations, July 7: No. 2 
yellow, shelled, $1.18@1.19 bu; No. 3 
yellow, shelled, $1.17@1.18; kiln-dried 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3@3.05 
per 100-lb sack. 

Boston.—Gluten feed demand and sup- 
ply are light. Buyers are awaiting new 
crop prices. There was a firmer market 
for corn for shipment last week, demand 
ruling slow. Prices, July 7: No. 2 yel- 
low, shipment all-rail, $1.26@1.27 bu; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.25@1.26; lake-and-rail, 
No. 2 yellow $1.23@1.24, No. 3 yellow 
$1.21@1.22. Corn meal was in fair de- 
mand and higher. Granulated yellow 
and bolted yellow sold at $2.85, with 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.40, 
all in 100-lb sacks. 


Buffalo.—Rail receipts of corn were 
very light last week, only 33 cars. Local 
industries are continuing to take ex-lake 
grain out of store to meet their imme- 
diate requirements. On July 7 No. 3 
yellow was quoted at l6c bu over July, 
Philadelphia basis. 

Philadelphia.—Corn is in small supply 
and the market rules firm and higher, 
with demand readily absorbing the offer- 
ings. On July 7, No. 2 yellow was 
quoted at $1.20@1.22 bu. There was 
an advance in corn goods last week, in- 
fluenced by the upward movement of raw 
material. Offerings are light, while de- 
mand is fair. On July 7, fancy kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, in 100-lb 
sacks, was quoted at $2.85. 


San Francisco.—Corn is inactive, with 
values steady. Quotations, July 6, basis 
100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: eastern 
No. 2 yellow $2.26, bulk; Egyptian, 
$2.40, sacked; California milo, $2.25, 
sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $2.10, bulk; 
No. 2 Kafir, $2.05, bulk. 


Toronto.—Last week there was an ad- 
vance of 3c bu in American corn. No 
particular reason is given for the in- 
crease as crop prospects are now said to 
be excellent. On July 7 No. 3 American 
yellow was quoted at $1.10 bu, track, 
bay ports. 








| FEED BRANDS 


The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D.C. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 


ECHO; Atco Feed & Supply Co., Atco, 
N. J; poultry, horse, stock and dairy feeds. 
Use claimed since on or about June 1, 1926. 

HONEY DEW; Fred William Simpson, 
doing business as Western States Farmers’ 
Exchange and Honey Dew Mills, Chicago; 
poultry feed and stock feed—namely, pig 
meal, calf meal, egg mash, baby chick 
starter, hog fattener, dairy rations, oil meal, 
tankage and mineralized stock and poultry 
feeds, meal for horses, meal for mules, meal 
for sheep, and meal for swine. Use claimed 
since May 9, 1914. 

PRINA, “THEY FILL THE PAIL”; Frank 
R. Prina Corporation, New York; mixed feed 
for cattle, hogs and poultry. Use claimed 
since February, 1927. 














There are more confectionery and bak- 
ery stores in Tokyo, Japan, than there 
are of any other kind. Bakeshops num- 
ber 5,937, or one to every 336 inhab- 
itants. 





MONTANA RATES DISCUSSED 
AT I. C. C. GRAIN HEARING 


SeattLte, Wasu.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission grain rate hearing at 
Seattle, under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion, was devoted last week to the 7c 
export. differential rate on wheat and 
flour originating in western Montana 
destined to the north Pacific Coast. 
Minnesota milling and elevator interests 
and Moniana millers testified in favor of 
the cancellation of the export rate, and 
Pac.iic northwestern millers and other 
interests testified in favor of its reten- 
tion. 

Much testimony was introduced as to 
whether the export rate benefited Mon- 
tana farmers by increasing prices re- 
ceived by them for wheat. Evidence was 
advanced to show that the export rate 
increased the movement of Montana 
wheat to the north Pacific Coast, and by 
broadening the markets of Montana 
farmers, enhanced the prices. Opposing 
testimony was introduced to show that 
the Minneapolis market governed the 
price of Montana wheat, and that north 
Pacific Coast demand was too unstable 
and ‘intermittent to control prices. 

After the conclusion of the hearing at 
Seattle. the Commissign adjourned to 
Portland to take additional testimony in 
the Columbia River basin case under for- 
mer decisions in which Portland has a 10 
per cent differential rate compared with 
rates to Washington points on wheat 
originating south of the Snake River. 
Evidence at that time will also be intro- 
duced as to Oregon intrastate rates. 
The hearing at Portland is expected to 
last two to three weeks. After the con- 
clusion of the Portland meeting, the 
hearing will be adjourned to Los An- 
geles, where the principal matter to be 
taken up will be the demand of certain 
interests for an increase in the present 
differential in favor of wheat as against 
flour in westbound shipments to Cali- 
fornia. 

oo SD 


TONNAGE DEMAND SLOW 

DututrnH, Minn.—Demand for vessel 
tonnage continues slow, with only small 
lot placements, mainly with the package 
freight line, and 2%2c bu Duluth to Buf- 
falo is the rate paid. For large cargoes 
there is no call for space, and any ship- 
per who had one to place could prob- 
ably get space at 2c. Charters at that 
rate have been made at the Canadian 
Head of the Lakes. The rate to Mont- 
real is firmer at 8c bu, against 7T¥c a 
week ago. Some improvement in the 
movement of grain from the Canadian 
Head of the Lakes is looked for, boats 
having 5,000,000 bus under charter hav- 
ing begun to report for cargoes. There 
is, however, a large accumulation of 
grain at that point and en route, and 
it will be difficult to get it cleared away 
by the time the new crop begins to move. 

oo 
QUEBEC HARBOR REPORT 

Montreat, Que.—The Quebec harbor 
commissioners have issued their annual 
report for 1927, which states that not 
only were the increases realized in 1926 
upheld in both exports and imports, but 
that a further increase of 10 per cent on 
both was registered for 1927. The reve- 
nue of the port for 1927 totaled $702,310, 
against $678,882 in 1926. Expenditures 
increased by $36,266, and a surplus of 
revenues over operating for the year was 
$70,770. More vessels used the port in 
1927,—1,096, compared with 997 in 1926. 
In the tonnage there was a gain of 230,- 
148 tons. Grain receipts were 9,441,698 
bus, compared to 8,719,501 in 1926. De- 
liveries for 1927 were 9,773,376 bus; in 
1926, 8,561,682. 

oo > 

PACIFIC COAST CHARTER MARKET 

San Francisco, Cat.—Grain trade to 
the United Kingdom and the Continent 
during June was well sustained, in spite 
of the fact that this is usually a dull, 
between-season period. Barley took an 
upward turn, and offers for parcels from 
San Francisco were 30s@3ls 3d, with 
32s 6d indicated for August. Full wheat 
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cargoes brought 28s 9d for July load- 
ing, and 29s for November-December 
was indicated. While the outlook for 
the grain movement is excellent, interest 
in futures is scant, due to the experi- 
ence last year of having a surplus tramp 
tonnage dumped on the Pacific Coast 
market. Shippers are offering 32s 6d 
for September parcel space, compared 
to 35s a year ago. 
<_< 

PANHANDLE NEEDS 12,000 CARS 

Datras, Texas.—Approximately 12,000 
cars will be needed to move the wheat 
crop harvested in the panhandle section 
of Texas, J. E. Biggs, field representa- 
tive of the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, said in a recent report to the 
traffic manager of the organization. The 
report was based upon a survey of the 
situation compiled after 77 elevators and 
mills in that section completed their 
data on crop acreage, yield and harvest- 
ing reports. The acreage in the panhan- 
dle was increased last fall and winter, 
and all indications are the production 
this season will exceed that of 1927. 
Some of the crop has been harvested, 
but little has been threshed, 


oS] 

TO SELL UNITED STATES’ LINES 

According to the Wall Street Journal, 
the United States Shipping Board has 
directed the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
to prepare specifications for the sale of 
the United States Line and the Ameri- 
can Merchant Line. These lines consti- 
tute the government’s transatlantic pas- 
senger and cargo services. The board is 
expected to call for bids on the two 
lines about Sept. 1. 

oo! 

PERU TO HOLD WHEAT CONTEST 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—A national wheat 
contest will be staged in Peru during the 
last two weeks of November, 1928, in 
connection with the National Agricultur- 
al and Live Stock Conference, according 
to a report from C. C. Townsend, United 
States commercial attache. The confer- 
ence will be held at Lima, and in line 
with the government’s plan to promote 
and improve domestic products, special 
prizes will be awarded co wheat growers 
exhibiting products which have yielded 
the largest percentages of good wheat, 
both in quantity and quality. The con- 
test will be an annual feature of future 
conferences, 


od 

Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 

Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 











c From 
Montreal 

June- tNew 

To— tNew York July Orleans 
Aberdeen ......... 22. 29.00 **25.00 
Amsterdam ....... *23.00 20.00 +123.00 
BRCWOED ove ccvscus *23.00 coos 728.00 
Avonmouth ....... 19.00 20.00 **25.00 
BOOMERS ce ccccccccce 22.00 22.00 **25.00 
MED Sai eesseeces *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ......... cece 30.00 
BPE 2 0c cece gee 20.00 +23.00 
oe Pree - 20.00 **25.00 
Caragifg ...... 20.00 **25.00 
Copenhagen ... oe 30.00 35.00 
COPE scvvconcesesee 22.00 32.00 **25.00 
Danslg ...cccccvece *30.00 31.00 45.00 
DORR coccccvecses 22.00 22.00 **25.00 
ORGS sc isveccvcen 22.00 23.00 **25.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 re 45.00 
GIBPRIRAF .ncccccese *45.00 esee eee 
CHERSOW oc ccccseerves 20.00 20.00 **23.00 
Gothenburg ........ *30.00 30.00 37.00 
eee *22.00 20.00 +¢t23.00 
Pare 40.00 Tey 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ *31.00 31.00 45.00 
eee ee 21.00 21.00 **25.00 
SS iar 21.00 21.00 **25.00 
Liverpool . -- 18.00 18.00 **23.00 
6 Eee 18.00 18.00 **23.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 27.00 **25.00 
BE BA bane Cone de *33.00 33.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 18.00 18.00 **23.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 eewe 35.00 
Newcastle ...ccc.0. 21.00 21.00 **25.00 
MM. eh etsveseoccs *30.00 30.00 37.00 
SE b ae ewslsbre cae 30.00 atoe 40.00 
RotterG@am ........ *23.00 20.00 t23.00 
Southampton ...... 29.00 23.00 **25.00 
MURVGREBOP .cccccces 30.00 30.00 37.00 
ee a ee *35.00 35.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... *33.00 33.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Bristol 21c, Copen- 
hagen 29@30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 
35c, Gothenburg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, 
Helsingfors 28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@ 
30c, Rotterdam 21@238c, Stettin 28c, Stock- 
holm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through August, 1928. 

ttThrough July. August through Decem- 
ber increased 2c. 
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| NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 











Alabama 

The Sunlite Electric Bake Shop, with 
authorized capital stock of $10,000, is 
the name of a company organized at 
Anniston by Charles Wing and others. 

, California 

G. Dani has purchased the City Bak- 
ery, North Citrus Avenue, Covina, from 
A, Rauschenbach. 

Mrs. Lillian Zink has reopened the 
Etna Bakery, Etna Mills. 

H. W. Helmers has leased the John 
Zelinka Bakery, Lakeport. 

E. Hawelka has opened a bakery at 
San Mateo. 

Colorado 

R. B. Robb, proprietor of a bakery at 
Saguache, has purchased the equipment 
of the Perfect System Bakery, Monte 
Vista, from D. A. Grout, and moved it 
to Center, where he has opened a bak- 
ing business. 

The Monogram Bakery, Sterling, has 
let a contract for the erection of a new 
plant. The building will cost $11,000, 
and the equipment a like amount. 


Connecticut 

Frank Eppich will open a bakery busi- 
ness on South Main Street, Terryville, 
using fixtures purchased from George 
Hare, of the Hare Bakery Shop, which 
has been. closed. 

Idaho 

Martin Agema has opened a bakery at 
Downey. 

O. L. Morris has purchased the bakery 
of Alex Conger, Fruitland. 

A new plant is under construction for 
the Cascade (Idaho) Bakery. 

D. O. Campbell has opened a bakery 
at Arco. 

Martin Agoma has opened a bakery at 
Downey. 

Illinois 

W. L. Harris, proprietor of the Com- 
munity Bakery, 1135 West Governor 
Street, Springfield, has opened a down- 
town branch at Sixth and Washington 
streets. 

John Morschhauser has purchased the 
bakery of S. D. Danenberger, Ashland. 

F. E. Kistner has purchased the Gold- 
en Krust Bakery, Barry, from L. F. 
Clow. 

The Glenview Home 
opened at Deer Creek. 

The property of Male’s Bakery, Inc., 
bankrupt, Minonk, has been sold by the 
trustee to W. G. Sutton. His plans 
have not been announced. 

Johnson’s Bakery, Rockford, 
moved to 1142 Broadway. 

W. L. Harris, proprietor of the Com- 
munity Bakery, 135 West Governor 
Street, Springfield, has opened a branch 
sales room at Sixth and Washington 
streets. 

F. E. Kistner has purchased the Gold- 
en Krust Bakery, Barry, from L. R. 
Clowe. 

John Adams has opened a bakery at 
Paris, in a building which formerly 
housed the Keith Bros. Bakery. New 
equipment has been installed throughout. 

R. J. Nelson has opened the Purity 
Bakery, Paxton. 

The Volk brothers, Henry and Albert, 
have opened their new bakery at Proph- 
etstown. 

The bakery of R. M. Frayer, Rosiclare, 
has been purchased by Thomas Robin- 
son. 


Bakery has 


has 


Indiana 

Mrs. I. Harrison has opened the Mis- 
hawaka (Ind.) Home Bakery at 104 
West Third Street, specializing in pas- 
tries. 

lowa 

The Marshalltown (Iowa) Bakery, 
owned by Paul Kepcke, recently suffered 
$4,000 fire damage. 

J. F. and J. E. Carroll have pur- 
chased the Peerless Bakery, Spencer, 
from V. E. Partlow. 

H. A, Gould, of the Sibley (Iowa) 
Bakery, has opened a branch at Lake 
Park. 

Kansas 

The Dawn Donut Co. and Hershey 

Cake Co. have opened in their new build- 


ing at Second Street and Topeka Boule- 
vard, Topeka. The two operate as sep- 
arate departments of the same business. 

F. A. Davis has purchased the bakery 
of Frank Lehmann, Blue Rapids. 

J. A. Witte has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Cherryvale, from Velva Powell. 

John Eckart has purchased the George 
Scheetz Bakery, Hanover. 


Kentucky 

Horace Massie has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Campbellsville, from J. 
R. McKenzie. 

Louisiana 

The Johnson Baking Co., Inc., has in- 
stalled $50,000 worth of equipment in the 
Paret Building, Lake Charles, and 
opened a wholesale business there. Fred 
Johnson is president, and W. J. Broad- 
well vice president and manager. 

R. B. Sigerson has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at 208 East Main 
Street, New Iberia. 

Effective July 15, the Broadmoor 
Bakery, Washington Avenue, New Orle- 
ans, has been purchased by Jacob Mayer 
from E. W. Nagle. 


Maryland 

The New York Home Made Bakery, 
Baltimore, Miss Clara Trompeter, pro- 
prietor, will move to 710 North Gay 
Street. 

Massachusetts 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by James McManus, baker, 
Haverhill, with liabilities of $632 and 
assets of $405. 

A. S. Liberman’s Bakery, Inc., Boston, 
has been formed. 

Mrs. Mary A. Mercer has purchased 
the bakery of Herbert Nightingale, 742 
Brock Street, New Bedford. 

Stanislaw Piaseczynski, baker, Boston, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy with liabilities of $566 and no 
assets. 

Michigan 

Harry Ginther has purchased the 
Stockbridge (Mich.) Bakery from Wil- 
liam Featherly. 

L. Blesz, Detroit, has opened a branch 
bakery at 1755 Fort Street. 

Henry Guinther has purchased the 
bakery of W. F. Featherly, Stockbridge. 

The Blue Ribbon Stores Association, 
A. V. W. Carpenter, local manager, 
Ludington, has established a baking 
plant for supplying its 25 stores. 


Minnesota 
William Jensen, 3507 Twenty-third 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, has applied 
for a bakery license. 
C. G, Fancher, Triumph, has closed his 
bakery. 


Missouri 

Clyde Anson has purchased the bak- 
ery of Fred Barrett, Galt. 

A. C. Scaboldt has leased the Home 
Bakery, Elvins. 

Nebraska 

Massey Bros., who recently purchased 
the Green Lantern Bakery, Holdredge, 
have remodeled the third floor of the 
building and installed additional equip- 
ment, enlarging the capacity of the 
plant. 

New Jersey 

The Rite-Way Bakeries, Inc., Passaic, 
has been incorporated with 100 shares no 
par value. Morris Spindel, 68 Lexington 
Avenue, is a stockholder. 

The Washington Pastry Shop, Jersey 
City, has been incorporated for $50,000 
by Leon Boheglian and Haigohe Boheg- 
lian. 

New York 

Harry Thomassides has opened a bak- 
ery and lunch room at Saugerties. 

Frank Eberhardt, 39 Orchard Street, 
Tarrytown, has sold his bakery to Ed- 
ward Dearhan. 

Peter Fremgen has purchased the bak- 
ery of John Kopf, Highland. 

Dugan Bros. plan the erection of a 
large bakery at Queens Village, to cost 
$500,000. 

North Carolina 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Bread Co. has 
announced that its new bakery plant will 
be finished and ready to start operations 
during July. 

North Dakota 

W. R. Dorn has taken over the Fair- 
mont (N. D.) Bakery. 

Petra Frosland has opened a home 
bakery and lunchroom at Berlin. 

W. R. Dorn has taken over the Fair- 
mount (N. D.) Baking Co. 

A. E. Nelson has purchased the stock 
and fixtures of the City Bakery, Lari- 
more, 

Ohio 

The Manchester (Ohio) Bakery has 
been incorporated, with $5,000 capital, by 
R. E. and B. L. Blackburn, and J. C. 
Henderson. 

The Bundy Baking Co., 812 Oak Hill 
Avenue, Youngstown, with a capital of 
$12,500, has been incorporated by Charles 
A., H. Thomas and Bertha H. Bundy, to 
operate a bakery and confectionery. 

Willoughby Painter and Abe Esben- 
shade have taken over the Market Bak- 
ery, Ashland, formerly owned by L. G. 
Doerrer. 

Oklahoma 

Ray Humphrey has opened a bakery 
at Beaver. 

T. A. Fenton, operating Fenton’s Bak- 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE celebrated cafe, Chez Pierre, is well known to all who patronize 
Chicago night clubs, but all do not know that its proprietor, Joseph 
The cover illustration of this issue, 
depicting a flour loading scene in Holland, was etched for The North- 


This artist was born at Antwerp, descending from a family of Bel- 
He was educated as a draughtsman, and later, while 
pursuing this vocation, attended a night school to study art. Mr. Nuyttens 
has worked extensively in water colors, oils, crayons, and pastel, and 
has done some remarkable pen drawings. 
essentials of art in the recognized schools of Europe and America, he 
has worked out many of his own problems in an unacademic manner. 
His drawings are praised for their insight and fidelity, as well as for their 
grace and their color of composition. 
in that they are not simply sketches, but pictures in which values, color 
and mass are more apparent than lines. 


During the war Mr. Nuyttens was appointed by the Belgian military 
mission at Washington to lead in the patriotic work among Belgians in 
His war posters became famous after the United 
Among his war pictures were “Belgium Waits,” 
“France and Belgium,’ “The Zeppelin,’ “And Peace Returned to the 


After the World War, Mr. Nuyttens was knighted in the Order of 
Leopold II by Albert, King of the Belgians. 
ference at Washington, this artist did portraits of President Harding, 
General Pershing, Marshal Foch, Viviani, Briand, Balfour and other 


Although he acquired the 


His pen portraits are exceptional 


He also has achieved some re- 


At the Disarmament Con- 














ery, 207 North Cherokee Street, Musko- 
gee, has been declared bankrupt. 
Harry L. Rogers will build an adaj- 
tion to the Rogers Bakery, Sapulpa. 
R. C. Reed, baker at Allen, has pur- 
chased a new store, and added to his 
equipment. 


Oregon 
Howard Easton has purchased his fa- 
ther’s interest in the Toledo (Oregon) 
Bakery. 


Pennsylvania 

The New Logan Baking Co., directed 
by M. Richter, has begun operations at 
Franklin and Louden streets, Philadel- 
phia. 

Rhode Island 

A voluntary petition in bankruptey 
has been filed by the General Bakers, 
Inc., Central Falls, with liabilities of 
$2,002, and assets of $2,535. 

William H. Rice, baker, Providence, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, with liabilities of $4,406 and as- 
sets of $100. 


Tennessee 


R. W. Preston has leased the Midway 
Bakery, Huntington, from J. A. Rankin, 


Texas 

Blue’s Bakery, New Braunfels, has in- 
stalled new machinery. 

A. D. Hanke has purchased the City 
Bakery, Aransas Pass, from William 
Braun. 

McElroy’s Bakery, Crystal City, has 
reopened after remodeling. 

The Betty-Lou Bakeries, Inc., has 
opened in its $50,000 plant at 2019 Con- 
gress Avenue, Houston. This concern 
specializes in cakes, and plans the build- 
ing of other units of the system througb- 
out the state. George Pereria is presi- 
dent. 

C. C, Schober, Jr., has opened an 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop at 2412 ‘Tenth 
Street, Wichita Falls. 

The Valley Baking Co., Harlingen, has 
announced an increase in capital stock 
to $30,000, and it is further reported that 
it is planning an expansion program this 
summer, 

Utah 

George Mueller, president of the Roy- 
al Baking Co., Salt Lake City, will build 
a $75,000 bakery in Ogden. 


Washington 

Edmond Merkle has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Chewelah, from Joseph 
BodIlmeier. 

Joseph Dobimeier has sold the Home 
Bakery, Chewelah, to Edmond Merkle. 

Heikia & Haapa’s Puritan Bakery, 
Montesano, has been sold by assignee to 
Meyers & Edwards. 

Lee Bradley will open a bakery at 
Leavenworth. 

Norris W. Litch, Auburn, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy, listing liabilities 
at $5,099, and assets at $150. 

A. C. Dorn and H. H. Garrett have 
purchased the bakery of E. A. Taggart, 
Sedro Woolley. 

Leo Fillmore has opened the Hi-Way 
Bakery at One Hundredth Street and 
Woodland Park Avenue, Seattle. 

W. J. Goellner has opened the new 
factory of the Northwestern Bakery at 
1912 Center Street, Tacoma, which spe- 
cializes in cookies and bread. 

Meyers & Edwards are operating the 
Puritan Bakery, Montesano, having put- 
chased it from the assignee for Heikla 
& Haapa. 

West Virginia 

The Hinton (W. Va.) Bakery Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

The Chicago Dairy & Baking Co, 
Clarksburg, has moved to new quarters 
on Fourth Street. This firm will build 4 
baking plant on Traders Avenue, on 4 
foundation 24x61, already constructed. 

Richard Hammer, a retail baker at 
Edgington Lane, near Wheeling, has 
been adjudged a bankrupt. 


Wisconsin 
The bakery of E. L, Kingsburg, Boyd, 
recently sold to Henry Yaeger, has been 
repurchased by the former, who will con- 
tinue the business. 
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The Need for Revolutionizing 
Feeding Methods 


By S. T. Edwards 
President S. T. Edwards & Co., Chicago 


foreign demand for pork. We can perhaps trace 

the lowered market to a surplus, and the surplus 
to lack of quality. Overproduction or lack of demand 
is always a good reason for a drop in price. Of course 
quality goods may have to stand for a reasonable cut 
at times, but without the factor of “quality,” prices 
can keep going down until the bottom goes out of 
everything. 

The American farmer has heretofore been overcon- 
fident of his ability to raise hogs, and has relied too 
heavily on corn for feed. The United States has here- 
tofore had a monopoly on the pork demand from for- 
eign countries. Now, with lean meat the cry of the 
hour, the fat hog, fed corn only, is no longer popular. 

Little countries like Denmark and the Netherlands 
are taking from us our best export trade on pork. 
The Dutch exports alone for the year 1927 showed 
an increase of 109 per cent in fresh pork and 80 per 
cent in cured pork, and of this amount France took 
65 per cent of the fresh and England 95 per cent 
of the cured. This is one of the reasons why our own 
exports of meat for 1927 dropped $50,000,000, com- 
pared with 1926. Even New Zealand is combining 
hog raising with the new activity in dairying. When 
we find that European countries are now at peak pro- 
duction in live stock, our own outlook in the export 
market is far from promising. 

It is time we revolutionize our feeding methods 
before more damage is done to the industry. Do you 
wonder why it is that England and the other countries 
are turning down our products? Conditions are chang- 
ing everywhere, and nowadays people want lean meat. 

Some of the hog raisers have recently turned to 
the feeding of soy beans combined with corn, but this 
has made conditions worse rather than better. Soy 
beans are too rich in oil, and this must first be ex- 
tracted, or it will produce oily, soft pork. 

Today lard is selling at the price of live hogs—or 
about at the price of axle grease—and still the hog 
raiser continues his old methods of feeding all corn, 
and in doing so he is killing a business that should 
be paying him excellent profits instead. 

No need to condemn soy beans or corn as a hog 
feed, but the feeder can no longer depend on one or 
two articles for feed—he must have balanced rations 
containing a variety of articles, scientifically prepared 
for particularly producing high quality pork. 

It may interest you to know that a ton of soy beans 
will produce 280 lbs choice oil, which is worth about 
9%e lb today, amounting to $22@28 per ton of beans. 
The cost of extraction runs from $10 to $15 per ton, 
and the resulting product is a choice meal or flour 
which is used extensively in diabetic foods and is one 
a very best high concentrates we have for animal 


Tic United States has lost considerable of its 


Again I say the time has come when hog feeders 


and packers must recognize the value of quality mixed - 


feeds, made expressly for the development desired, 
just as has been accomplished in the milk feeding of 
poultry. Much credit is due to the many manufactur- 
ers who have produced excellent byproducts for use 
in feeds—such as meat scrap, tankage, dried butter- 
milk, dry skim milk, corn gluten feeds, cottonseed 
meal, linseed oil meals, cod liver oil and meal, peanut 
meals, copra meal, soya bean meal and brewers’ and 
distillers’ dried grains which contain over 100 per cent 
more protein than the natural grains. Many other 
products are valuable in feeds, such as beet and cane 
molasses, beet pulp, corn sirup, alfalfa, bran, middlings 
and the natural grains. 

The proper use of these.articles in balanced rations 
produces results which I have personally checked, such 
a8 baby chicks developed in 80 days to 3% lbs. Baby 
pigs increased six times their weight in 56 days. 
lambs showed a gain of 22 Ibs in 30 days, with 
marked improvements in wool, and baby beeves a 
gain of 8 Ibs per day for 47 days on a range feed 
costing less than $20 ton, while egg production in- 
creased 212 per cent over the ordinary methods of 
feeding. 
_ An interesting discovery has come to our attention 
i the feeding of sheep. You perhaps know that the 

roid from sheep has been used for patients de- 
ficient in thyroid. 

Some time ago extensive tests were made on various 

of sheep to determine the source of the greatest 
amount of thyroid. It was found that where sheep 
Were heavy wool bearers they were also excellent 
Pe ae of thyroid. Then, too, it was found that by 
ng iodine to sheep that were poor in wool bear- 


ing (like our Montana sheep) it greatly improved the 
quality and quantity of wool, and produced more 
thyroid as well. 

When we study all these things which have been 
proven absolutely, it is simple logic to conclude that 
properly balanced rations for animals are as essential 
today as a balanced diet for human beings. Scientists, 
with their amazing discoveries of substitute products 
and of new uses for old products, have been largely 
responsible for this revolution in feeding systems. 
This revolt—or this “new competition,” if we may 
call it that—is just the competition which the coal 
mining industry is feeling from oil, the old style ice 
from mechanical refrigeration, the vacuum cleaner 
versus the broom, roofing substitutes versus old style 
shingles, and lastly, but by far of greatest importance 
to us, scientifically manufactured feeds versus straight 
grain feeding. 

My prediction is that in 10 years you will see more 
tons of quality feeds made in the same length of time 
than you will barrels of flour. The good days of the 
flour milling business, like the grain commission busi- 
ness, are gradually fading away. A brand of flour 
means little today, because the sales of flour have 
turned from the housewife to the big bakeries that 
buy as much as 100 carloads at a time, for a season’s 
requirements. The housewife is awake to this age of 
specializing. She realizes that she can be saved hours 
of labor and secure better food products from special- 
ists in all branches of food production. These things 
cannot be accomplished, however, without the advanced 
science in greater production of the raw materials as 
well as the finished foods. The quality of meat, milk, 
and eggs you eat reflects the scientific care and feeding 
of the animals. Milk fed chickens are a product of 
the fattening stations and of a careful study of the 
poultry industry, and the housewife gladly pays pre- 
mium prices for the poultry because of the marked 
improvement in quality. 

The greatest advancement of all has been developed 
in the past 10 years through the drying of milk prod- 
ucts. Ten years ago practically 90 per cent of the 
liquid milk products were not available for feeding, as 
many of the large creameries were located in the big 
cities and it was not economical to return the liquid 
buttermilk to the farmers who were its ultimate users. 

Of late years, machinery has been perfected for 
drying these milk products, and this has completely 
revolutionized the milk industry. Today, millions of 
gallons of whole milk are delivered to the creameries 
and drying plants, and buttermilk and skim milk are 
no longer waste products as heretofore. 

There are now approximately 800,000,000 Ibs liquid 
buttermilk and skim milk dried annually for animal 
and poultry feed. This produces a fluffy, cream col- 
ored flake, and through concentration in drying it is 
10 times richer in protein than whole milk. Over 400 
per cent increase in drying plants has been necessary 
to supply the demand for these products in the last 
five years. Many creameries located in moderate size 
towns, where roads are good, have changed from the 
manufacture of butter from sour cream to the making 
of sweet cream butter. These creameries receive the 
whole milk from the farmers, make the separation, 
manufacture a fancy sweet cream butter, dry the skim 
milk and, in some cases, reseparate the liquid butter- 
milk after it leaves the churn, take out more butter- 
fat and then dry the buttermilk. The reseparation 
of buttermilk to secure more cream is a new idea, 
and some creameries report a saving of one half of 
the butter fat originally left in the buttermilk. 

This new venture has proven very profitable, and 
many creameries that were hardly able to make ex- 
penses before, are now securing a good revenue from 
their byproducts, so that the dairyman really profits 
by receiving a better price for his milk and cream, 
the creamery profits from the new drying equipment 
and, last but not least, the feeder of animals and 
poultry is able to produce a finer quality of meat, 
fancy milk fed chicken, and an increase in eggs, all 
of which brings him considerable more revenue. Can 
you realize what advancement there is in scientific 
feeds when I tell you that a number of the large 
feed manufacturers are using as much as 1,000,000 Ibs 
dried buttermilk and skim milk annually in their best 
feeds? This has all been accomplished in 10 years, 
and is one of the great factors, coupled with modern 
machinery, that has made the milling and mixing of 
poultry and animal feeds a marked success. The 
scientists and professors are continually developing 
new ideas in animal nutrition, and every idea the feed 
manufacturers can adopt is being used to advantage 
in animal and poultry. 

The value of mixed feeds is established, but like 
every other new discovery, the actual worth to the 
public is not realized until labor saving machinery 
and economical systems for manufacturing are devel- 
oped. The finished product must reach the farmers 
and feeders at prices sufficiently low to compete with 
the cost of whole grains, considering of course the 








added value through the increased production of meat, 
milk and eggs, as well as the general improvement in 
the stock. 

Where in the history of any industry can you find 
development more rapid and far-reaching than that 
of the manufactured feed industry? Communities big 
and little are in a fight for new industries which will 
bring revenue into their own community. Here, right 
at your door, is an opportunity for bigger things than 
were dreamed of even 10 years ago. The future of 
the commercial mixed feed industry is assured, for 
there is unity of thought and purpose between the 
scientists, inventors, manufacturers, agricultural offi- 
cials, and last, but of most vital importance, the feed- 
ers, for it is with them that the beginning and the 
final success of the industry rests. 

The success of your own community along these 
lines rests with you. You are acquainted with the 
producer, he looks to you for advice—and you have 
an elevator idle half of the time. You are losing 
business every day by not inducing the farmers to 
bring in their grain and exchange it for scientifically 
prepared feed that will produce a better quality and 
a larger quantity cheaper than it is possible for them 
to do with whole grains or home mixtures. 

oo 


Hay and Feed Production in Canada 


One of the inducements to establish in Canada for 
engagement in the livestock industry is the availability 
of quantities of feed of a high quality. Native hays 
in Canada are varied and extremely nutritious, the 
western ranges being unsurpassed for the raising of 
stock. In addition a marked success has been made in 
the growth of domestic grasses and analogous feeds, 
the production of which is increasing every year. This 
phase of Canadian agriculture is of pertinent interest 
at the present time by reason of the great expansion 
forecast for all branches of the Canadian livestock 
industry in which adequacy of feed will be an impor- 
tant factor. 

The hay crop of Canada, though seldom featured 
prominently, is in reality of outstanding importance, 
ranking in total value only after the crops of wheat 
and oats and at times even surpassing the latter. 
Recent years have seen a marked increase in produc- 
tion, this being not alone for domestic consumption but 
to meet the demands of an expanding export market. 
The hay and clover crop of Canada in 1927, raised 
on 10,226,895 acres, averaged 1.70 tons to the acre, 
accounting for a total production of 17,370,000 tons 
worth $180,835,000. The average yield per acre over 
Canada in the five years 1922-26 was 1.51 tons to the 
acre, and the average crop 14,662,720 tons. In the 
period 1915-19 the average per acre was 1.55 tons and 
the average yearly crop 13,988,800. 

The production of other hay and feed crops has 
been increasing at a very satisfactory rate. Alfalfa, 
in particular, is outstanding, and following the demon- 
stration of its adaptability to Canadian conditions rap- 
idly established itself a staple crop throughout the 
country. In 1927 Canada produced an average of 
2.37 tons of alfalfa on 910,156 acres, or a total crop 
of 2,157,300 tons worth $25,946,000. This compares 
with an average of 2.55 tons per acre and a total crop 
of 1,347,040, the averages of the five years 1922-26. In 
the period 1915-19 the average alfalfa crop of Canada 
was 350,144 tons. In the past year Ontario alone ac- 
counted for five times this volume, while western 
Canada on 80,739 acres produced 238,300 tons, Alberta 
and British Columbia being the outstanding producers. 

Not only is Canada able to adequately support her 
livestock industry from this production, but has come 
to engage in an export trade which has considerable 
possibilities. Exports of hay from Canada in 1927 fell 
to 192,373 tons worth $2,026,541, from 428,105 tons 
worth $4,185,289 the year before, due to a decline in 
United States purchases from 3,661,725 tons to 1,311,- 
273 tons. The United Kingdom market, however, ab- 
sorbed 45,777 tons as compared with 27,031 tons the 
year before.—From a Canadian Pacific Railway Re- 
view. 

oo > 


Soft Pork 


The United States Department of Agriculture, co- 
operating with agricultural experiment stations in 
various states, has conducted experiments to find a 
feed system whereby soft pork can be avoided with- 
out sacrificing valuable feeds available in hog raising. 
It is declared that such softness results from the oily 
fat gained by consumption of soy bean feed, and that 
firm fat results from corn. 


oo 


It has been estimated that a Leghorn hen will eat 
70 to 75 lbs grain and mash in a year. Thus, about 10 
Ibs mash and 10 lbs grain make up the daily feed 
requirement of 100 birds. 
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SATISFACTORY YEAR IS 
SHOWN FOR PILLSBURY 


Earnings Estimated at About $2,000,000 
After All Charges—Slightly Over $4 
Per Share Common 


Operations of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, in the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, were expected to result in 
earnings of approximately $2,000,000 after 
all charges, including federal taxes and 
depreciation, the Wall Street Journal 
said last week. ‘This is slightly more 
than $4 per share on 400,000 shares of 
no par common outstanding, after allow- 
ance for preferred dividends. 

The figure for the previous year, an 
unusually good one, after charges was 
$2,766,271, about $5.94 per share of com- 
mon. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, 
“sales for the current year are not ex- 
pected to be as large as they were in 
the previous one, when they totaled $75,- 
954,116. This was a reduction of $7,- 
301,787, or 8.7 per cent, from 1926, when 
sales were $83,255,903, That progress had 
been made by the company in reducing 
costs of sales was apparent from the 
1927 annual report, showing these costs 
at 85.6 per cent of total sales, com- 
pared with 88.9 per cent a year earlier 
and 88.4 in 1925. 

“Pillsbury’s sales, cost of sales, ratio 
of latter to former net income after all 
charges, including depreciation and taxes, 
and share earnings on common, for the 
past three years compare as follows: 


Year ended June 30: 


1927 1926 925 
Sales ..... $75,954,116 $83,265,903 $70,700,647 
Cost of 
sales ... 65,036,324 74,047,077 62,498,877 
Per cent of 
sales ... 85.6 88.9 88.4 
Net income 2,766,271 1,544,428 1,225,319 


A share on 
common. 5.94 2.89 2.09 


“Over these three years Pillsbury has 
averaged $1,845,339 annually, which, aft- 
er payment of preferred dividends, 
would equal $3.84 a share on the 400,000 
shares of no par common stock out- 
standing. These share earnings are 
equivalent to a margin of 140 per cent in 
excess of present dividend requirements 
of $1.60 a share on common. 

“Despite the comparatively good earn- 
ings position, however, it is not likely 
that any upward revision in the com- 
mon dividend rate will be made in the 
near future. It is expected that the di- 
rectors will pursue a policy of conserva- 
tism in this direction until such time as 
a fairly strong surplus has been estab- 
lished. On June 380, 1927, after giving 
effect to reclassification of capital stock, 
earned surplus amounted to $4,202,295, 
or slightly more than $10 a share on out- 
standing common. 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 


“Pillsbury’s financial position at the 
end of the last fiscal year showed a 
marked improvement over June 30, 1926, 
the ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities being 3.1 to 1, compared with 
2.2 to 1 a year earlier. Quick assets, 
excluding inventories of $8,001,704, to- 
taled $4,478,935 and were $551,680, or 14 
per cent, in excess of total current lia- 
bilities. 

“The company has mills located at 
strategic points throughout the country, 
a recent addition to which has been a 
large milling plant at Buffalo enabling 
it to take advantage of low cargo rates 
on grain as against increased rail rates 
on flour. This has resulted in materially 
increasing its eastern and export trade. 

“Properties are maintained in the high- 
est state of efficiency, and distribution 
of flour is effected through a compre- 
hensive chain of branch warehouses and 
sales offices at important centers of con- 
sumption. Its products include Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour, Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran and Pillsbury’s 
Farina. 

“Although the demand for flour is 
stable and generally unaffected by gen- 
eral conditions of trade, the manufac- 
turer’s margin of profit is narrow in re- 
lation to sales, and success or failure 
depends largely upon skill in buying and 
selling to take advantage of all possible 
savings and technical improvements. Un- 
like most businesses, furthermore, the 
miller has available to him a broad mar- 








ket for his flour and grain inventories. 
Liquidation of inventories can be effect- 
ed rapifly without the usual serious de- 
preciation in values which the ordinary 
manufacturer must face under similar 
circumstances.” 

A 1,500-bbl mill is under construction 
for the Pillsbury company at Enid, Okla., 
this, along with other mills at Minneapo- 
liss, Anoka, Minn., Buffalo and Atchi- 
son, Kansas, giving the company a total 
of 40,300 bbls. Its elevator capacity is 





M D. MIZE, of the Omaha (Neb.) 

* Grain Exchange, is the new secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 


distributed as follows: Minneapolis, 4,- 
000,000 bus; Anoka, Minn., 65,000; Buf- 
falo, 3,000,000; Atchison, Kansas, 1,750,- 
000,—a total of 8,815,000 bus. 

The Wall Street Journal explains that, 
“in addition to its flour mills, the Pills- 
bury company has extensive cereal pro- 
ducing facilities of a capacity in excess 
of 8,500 cases daily. 

“Capitalization comprises, besides 400,- 
000 shares of no par common, $6,000,000 
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of $100 par 6% per cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock. Preferred is 
convertible at any time into common on 
the basis of two and one half shares of 
common for each share of preferred, 
with an added protection of conversion 
in the event of issuance of further com- 
mon stock for less than $44 a share. The 
whole or any part of the preferred may 
be redeemed at any time at the option 
of the company upon 60 days’ notice at 
$110 a share, plus accrued dividends. 

“The funded debt of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. (of Minnesota) and its 
subsidiaries comprises $1,643,700 of 6 per 
cent first mortgage bonds of the Island 
Warehouse Corporation due in 1943 and 
$5,750,000 of 6 per cent first mortgage 
bonds of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc., organized 
under the laws of Delaware, owns all of 
the capital stock of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co, of Minnesota, the latter owning 
various subsidiaries, including the Island 
Warehouse Corporation. 

“Pillsbury common is currently quoted 
around 35%, which compares with a 
range between 32% and 44% this year, 
while preferred at about 112 touched a 
high of 120% and low of 108.” 
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Cc. F. HATHAWAY & SONS’ FINANCES 

Boston, Mass.—The annual financial 
statement of C. F. Hathaway & Sons, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., lists the follow- 
ing assets: real estate, $401,782; machin- 
ery, $194,064; merchandise, $120,128; 
cash, $80,089; accounts receivable, $37,- 
652; securities, $20,846 ; deferred charges, 
$12,000; appreciation, $253,239; furni- 
ture and fixtures, $4,723; vehicles, $99,- 
089. The liabilities are listed as follows: 
mortgages, $80,000; accounts payable, 
$108,210; notes payable, $10,000; surplus, 
$53,771; 1,000 shares of no par value 
stock. Totals are $971,631. 

o> 


BOSTON CAKE FIRM’S REPORT 

Boston, Mass.—The annual financial 
statement of the Berwick Cake Co., Bos- 
ton, lists the following assets: real estate, 
$296,085; machinery, $20,907; merchan- 
dise, $80,128; cash, $64,186; accounts re- 
ceivable, $10,832; securities, $30,253; pre- 
paid items, $3,173; furniture: and fix- 
tures, and tools $2,133; vehicles, $19,- 
613; good-will, $200,000. Liabilities: cap- 
ital, $300,000; mortgages, $100,000; ac- 
counts payable, $24,665; surplus, $252,- 
645. Totals are $677,310. 
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Does a Miller Need a Daily Cost Card? 
‘ By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


a cost card, because he lived in a 

world of his own, and therefore 
had no competition. The flour miller 
does not operate under such ideal condi- 
tions; he lives in a world where the 
footprints of competitors have churned 
the sands of every trade area. This fact 
is keenly realized, and many mills now 
compile one or more daily cost cards in 
order to better merchandise their prod- 
ucts, 

Self-education is a difficult process, 
and millers, like mankind in general, are 
human, and so observe the needs of the 
“other fellow” but have a deferred tend- 
ency to discover their own needs. It 
should not be difficult for all merchant 
millers to realize the need of daily cost 
cards, because the wheat market condi- 
tions are generally known, and _ these 
daily trends are factors that influence 
the buyers of flour and the vendors of 
wheat. 

The most important cost factor that 
needs attention each day is that of wheat. 
Buyers of flour are very quick to follow 
the market trends when values decline, 
and very slow indeed to follow the ad- 
vances. The buyers’ policy is sound eco- 
nomics. The astute vendor of wheat is 
likewise well informed of the daily mar- 
ket conditions, and naturally his basis 
of trading with the miller will reflect 
such facts. The miller to operate prof- 


Bes oe ox CRUSOE did not need 


itably must be an able merchant, and use 
cost records that are actually current to 
meet competitive conditions. 

In certain markets, at times, many 
varieties of wheat are offered, and com- 


binations or mixes can be determined 
without any reduction in the predeter- 
mined flour standards, but with a reduc- 
tion in the actual wheat cost, compared 
with the daily cost card basis. This is 
one advantage the miller enjoys. 

In addition to the daily wheat market 
there are the effects in the cost card of 
millfeed and clear flour credits, esti- 
mated as compared with the actual sales. 
The credit from sale of millfeeds is 
based on an uncertain price level, be- 
cause millfeeds marketed must compete 
with other feedstuffs, and therefore the 
fluctuating wheat cost does not propor- 
tionally apply. To meet this condition 
millers have adopted as their daily cost 
card basis the current feed market, less 
$2 or more per ton as a safety hedge. 

The credit from clear flours depends 
on a supply and demand market, which 
causes the spread between clears and 
patents to fluctuate. There are some 
mills that are able to merchandise their 
clear grades at pretty well fixed differ- 
entials under patents. The majority find 
by experience that clear credits estimat- 
ed are not always obtained. Hence, as 
a conservative cost policy, a reduction 
of at least 40c bbl is made from the 
market value of clears used in the daily 
cost card. 

Summing up, in view of the fact that 
wheat, millfeed, and clear flour markets 
are subject to almost continuous changes, 
it must be obvious that the millers who 
have adopted a daily cost card, compiled 
on a standard form, have been wise, and 
their example is worthy of any mill’s 
consideration. 
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JUNIOR CONVENTION PLANS 
LAID BY BAKERY ENGINEERS 


MinNeEapouis, Minn.—Plans for the 
junior convention of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, to be held at 
San Francisco, Jan. 21-24, 1929, are 
progressing rapidly, according to George 
W. Tassie, of the Zinsmaster Baking Co,, 
St. Paul, president of the society. The 
convention will be attended chiefly by 
west coast bakers, but many eastern 
bakers have signified their intention to 
be present, and a special train will be 
chartered, if a sufficient number plan to 
make the trip. 

A committee has been appointed to 
outline experiments and research work to 
be carried on by members of the society, 
It is planned to have the committee de- 
cide on the problems to be undertaken, 
outline the method of carrying on the 
experiments, supply the necessary forms 
to record the data, and send the material 
to members who would care to assist in 
the work. When the results are returned 
to the committee, they will be tabulated 
and distributed to members. 

Mr. Tassie also announced that three 
new chapters of the society are in the 
process of formation at Detroit, Balti- 
more, and San Diego, Cal., and that the 
proceedings of the annual meeting, held 
in March, 1928, are being printed and 
will be distributed to members early in 
July. Committees have been appointed 
to lay plans for the regular annual meet- 
ing at Chicago, March 18-21, 1928, and a 
program for the convention is being con- 
structed. 


o> 


FRENCH COMPANY PLANS TO 
USE FEDERAL ACID PROCESS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—A gratifying tribute 
has been paid to the Federal Phosphorus 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., with which is as- 
sociated the Provident Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, in the arrangement recently 
concluded whereby the Societe des Phos- 
phates Tunisiens, Paris, France, has 
bought the right to use the processes, 
apparatus and operating experience of 
the American company. The phosphoric 
acid produced in France will be com- 
bined with synthetic ammonia for the 
manufacture of ammonium phosphate. 

The Tunisiens company will produce 
concentrated fertilizer, pure refined phos- 
phoric acid and several pure salts. En- 
gineering and process instruction for the 
manufacturing of these commodities will 
be supplied by the Federal company, 
which, through its engineers and scien- 
tists, has developed processes employed 
by no other firm in the world. 

Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
in discussing the acquisition by the 
French company of the rights to use this 
process in France, said: “In the past 
many of the new and important develop- 
ments in chemistry have been made 
abroad. American companies have paid 
tribute to these discoveries by foreign 
chemists when purchasing the rights for 
these processes for the United States. 
This former condition is fast disappear- 
ing, and American scientists and engi- 
neers are coming into their own. ‘This 
is one instance where the situation has 
been reversed and American engineers 
have developed a superior process which 
has proved attractive to European in- 
dustrial concerns.” 


oS 


LANGENDORF BAKING CO. TO EXPAND 

San Francisco, Cat,.—The Langen- 
dorf Baking Co., operators of plants in 
San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, and 
Los Angeles, called a meeting of the 
stockholders for June 29 to obtain the 
consent of two thirds of the class A and 
B holders to the transfer of the assets 
and business of the company to Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, Inc. If the plan 
is approved, class A stockholders will 
receive one share of the class A stock 
of the new corporation, paying $2 4 
year, for every two shares of the present 
class A now held, which pays $1 annu- 
ally. The new stock will be uncallable. 
Class B stock will be exchanged share 
for share for the new class B. The new 
corporation plans to acquire additional 
bakeries as part of an extensive expan- 
sion program. 
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GREATER ADVERTISING 
BY BAKERS IS URGED 


Henry Stude, President of American Bakers 
Association, Passes On Some Ideas 
to the Trade 


Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, ever on the alert 
to promote the cause of breadstuffs, has 
sent out letters to men in the trade to 
get their reaction to the subject of a 
national campaign on bakery products. 

For example, Mr., Stude thinks that 
perhaps it might be a stimulant to award 
a prize each year to the best piece of ad- 
vertising written by a baker which, in 
the opinion of the judges, best tended 
to promote the use of bread and reflect 
credit upon the industry. 

Mr, Stude believes that much good 
would be accomplished by appointment 
of two committees, one within and one 
without the industry. These men would 
tackle the problem from separate angles. 
Mr. Stude is at present selecting com- 
mitteemen. 

To provide something every baker can 
see and use, and at the same time per- 
haps enlarge the vision of the industry 
and promote greater interest in a na- 
tional advertising campaign, the follow- 
ing memoranda of ideas and plan of ex- 
hibit has been submitted by Mr. Stude: 

1. There is available bakers’ public- 
ity space now lost. 

(a) Retail bakery windows are usually 
bare and vacant or with drawn shades in 
the evening and on Sunday—space lost. 

(b) Wholesale bakeries sometimes have 
show windows that either have the glass 
painted, or are left vacant, or show a 
collection of accumulated boxes, etc., of 
questionable publicity effect—space lost. 

(c) Opportunity for display of adver- 
tising material that carries the message 
of the industry rather than the individu- 
al, is often available in downtown de- 
partment store and business windows, 
ie. during boys’ and girls’ week, health 
week, civic week, buy-at-home week, etc. 
—space lost. 

2. To use this “lost” space to the great- 
est good for the industry every interest- 
ed agency and individual will be asked 
to submit any advertisement, or series 
of window cards, that carry a message 
for the baking industry that will interest 
the public. Every set-up must be of a 
nature that it will require only a minute 
or two to put in place. 

8. These displays will be exhibited in 
connection with the annual convention, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 24-27. A 
card bearing the name of the firm or in- 
dividual will be shown in connection with 
each display submitted. 

4. Further, a plan for the proper 
presentation and sale of these finished 
displays in quantity to bakers or groups 
of bakers is requested. 

5. Since the convention this year will 
again stress the necessity of merchandis- 
ing and sales study, and the national 
campaign will again be brought up for 
attention, do you not believe that such 
a display will provide background that 
may sooner bring the big idea home to 
the baker? 

<< 
FRANK J. POSTORINO HONORED 


A dinner.in honor of Frank J. Pos- 
torino, Chicago, celebrating his 20 years 
of continuous service with the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was given 
recently at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
Those attending the dinner included John 
S. Pillsbury, vice president of the com- 
pany, J. A, Fisher, manager of the du- 
tum department, Mr. Benson, of the 
mill laboratory, C. A. Bunnell, Chicago 
Manager, and the entire Chicago branch 
force. 

oo 
COMPULSORY POOL REJECTED 

Metsourne, Vicrorta.—In a_ recent 
poll of the wheat growers of Victoria, 
the proposed plan to establish a com- 
pulsory wheat pool was rejected by a 
count of 5,923 to 5,430. The poll was 
taken by the government at the instance 
of several representative farmers’ or- 
ganizations, and, had it been successful, 
legislation would have been introduced 
to put the plan into effect. Merchants 
and exporters in general, with the excep- 
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tion of the Wheat Growers’ Corporation. 
which conducts a voluntary pool, are 
pleased with the result, which they re- 
gard as a definite indication that the 
majority of the growers are satisfied 
with the present open competition in 
marketing. The outcome is viewed as a 
serious blow to the movement for com- 
pulsory pooling throughout Australia, 
and is expected to have an influence on 
the scheme for the joint pooling of wheat 
by Canada, the United States, Argentina 
and Australia, 
oe 
THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for June 26 
says: “This cold wet June, while not in- 
juring the quality of the growing rye, is 
further delaying the maturity of a crop 
already backward. Little, if any, new 
rye will be in milling condition before 


August and the volume of the movement 
thereafter will be governed by the weath- 
er conditions that follow harvest. Cur- 
rent buying of rye flour is limited to 
immediate needs, while stocks every- 
where have been reduced to the lowest 
possible point. The demand, therefore, 
that will be imposed upon the first 
movement will be heavier than usual. 
The available supply of rye for the com- 
ing year, according to present estimates, 
shows a drastic reduction as compared 
with any recent year.” 
oo 
PLAN TO BUILD FEED MILL 

Burrato, N, Y.—Negotiations have 
been begun between the McMillan Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad for the 
purchase of land and the construction of 
a mixed feed mill. 


Europe’s Progress in Flour Milling 


(Continued from page 125.) 


3. Economics—Production of cereals 
from the agricultural and_ industrial 
point of view; kinds of grains, yields 
and quality; improvements in the grains 
by means of new varieties, of selection, 
of hybridization, etc; conservation ot 
grains; plant pathology; plant breeding. 

The grain trade: international mar- 
ket; inspection and grading; contracts; 
arbitration; grain exchanges; future 
trading. 

Accounting: statistics, tariff; repres- 
sion of fraud; commercial law; fiscal 
legislation and taxes; labor legislation; 
insurance; transportation. 

The laboratory is a very important 
feature of the school. It contains a 
small flour mill and a small bakery, in 
addition to test tubes, beakers, bunsen 
burners, reagents, and general chemical 
apparatus. The oven is one of the most 
modern and complete I have seen any- 
where. 

The draftroom furnishes an example 
of the thoroughness of the work done. 
Each student must make a complete 
working drawing of a mill, showing the 
correct installation of power and ma- 
chinery. In short, he must know how to 
construct a mill from start to-finish, and 
also how to operate it after it is com- 
pleted. 

The practical experience required of 
students in the course is obtained by 
visiting and working in various flour 
mills and bakeries of the city. Paris 
affords good opportunities in this re- 
spect. 

The teachers in this school are all 
drawn from the related fields of activity 


in Paris, and are all men of note in 
these particular fields. The one who in- 
structs regarding the world’s grain trade 
is himself one of the large grain im- 
porters of France. In other words, the 
courses are given by men who qualify 
as experts in their respective fields. 
Some are paid for their work, and others 
donate their services. 
* * 


Editor's Note.— Ernest Vilgrain, of 
Nancy, France, president of the Grands 
Moulins de Paris, whose Paris mill is de- 
scribed in the foregoing article, is at 
present touring the United States, study- 
ing economic conditions and looking over 
the situation in regard to making pur- 
chases of American and Canadian wheat. 
He is said to be considering the forma- 
tion of a special corporation to buy 
wheat direct. 

Mr. Vilgrain is one of the leading fig- 
ures in the French flour industry, his 
firm having seven mills throughout 
France with a total capacity of 25,000 
bbls. During the World War he was 
food administrator of his country. Re- 
cently he was quoted as saying that one 
of the chief problems facing France was 
how to increase the standard of wages or 
else lower the cost of living. 

While in Minneapolis a short time ago 
the French miller was the guest of 
James Ford Bell, president of General 
Mills, Inc. Since coming to this country 
Mr. Vilgrain has visited New York, Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Vancouver, Seat- 
tle, and Winnipeg. 
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S= VERAL men who figured prominently in the recent convention of the Na- 

tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association appear in the above engraving. 
Top row, left to right: A. S. Vagnino, American Beauty Macaroni Co., Denver, 
Colo; F. L. Zeraga, A. Zeraga’s Sons, Inc., Brooklyn; L. E. Cuneo, Connells- 


ville (Pa.) Macaroni Co; F. E. 


Bonno, National Macaroni Co., Dallas, Texas; 


G. G. Hoskins, Foulds Milling Co., Libertyville, Ill; C. B. Schmidt, Crescent 


Macaroni & Cracker Co., Davenport, lowa. 


Bottom row: Henry Mueller, C. F. 


Mueller Co., Jersey City, N. J; G. Guerrisi, Keystone Macaroni Mfg. Co., Leba- 
non, Pa; F. J. Tharinger, Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwaukee, president of the 
association; M. J. Donna, Braidwood, Iil., secretary-treasurer; Dr. B. R. Jacobs, 
Washington representative of the association. 
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CUBAN WHEAT FLOUR COMES 
CHIEFLY FROM U. S. MILLS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Wheat flour im- 
ports into Cuba from all sources in 1927 
amounted to 254,935,492 lbs, valued at 
$9,424,642, according to a report from 
C. R. Page, vice consul. In 1926, im- 
ports were 241,271,514 lbs, valued at $9,- 
599,209. Of these totals the United 
States in 1927 supplied 247,845,200 Ibs, 
or 97 per cent, valued at $8,691,651, and 
in 1926, 229,211,600 lbs, or 95 per cent, 
valued at $8,743,035. Canada supplied 
most of the remainder. It should be 
noted, however, that Canadian wheat 
plays a much larger part in this market 
than would appear from the statistics, 
since more than a third of the spring 
wheat flour imported from the United 
States is milled in Buffalo and the North- 
west from Canadian wheat. 


oS! 


T. A. MCGOUGH OPENS LARGE 
BAKERY AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Birmincuam, Ara.—Fifteen thousand 
visitors attended the opening, on June 
23, of the $250,000 plant of the McGough 
Bakeries Corporation, recently conipleted 
in Birmingham by T. A. McGough. The 
visitors were conducted through the plant 
in the evening, between 7 and 12 o’clock, 
and were served with refreshments. 
Souvenirs were presented to the men, 
flowers to the ladies, and toys to the 
children. Among the out-of-town vis- 
itors were E. C. Lloyd, Anniston, Ala., 
president of the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation; William Barr, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Edward Stroughers, Decatur, 
Ala. Mr. and Mrs. McGough received 
more than 50 baskets of flowers from 
their friends on the opening night. A 
reception for the grocers of Birmingham 
was scheduled for June 25. The new 
plant is one of the finest in the South, 
covering half a block of space and be- 
ing equipped with the latest model ma- 
chinery. 

oo 


COLORADO COMPANY STARTS 
WORK ON ENLARGEMENT PLAN 


Denver, Coto.—The Mesa County Mills 
Co., a subsidiary of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, has launched 
an extensive improvement program for 
the plants at Delta, Montrose, and Grand 
Junction, Colo., according to J. K. Mul- 
len, chairman of the board of directors 
of the holding company. The program 
calls for an increase in thé company’s 
storage capacity, the erection of a 50x100- 
foot steel warehouse at Montrose, and a 
doubling of the capacity of the Grand 
Junction mill. The company also plans 
the installation of a truck dump, and 
will purchase the latest type of machin- 
ery for the manufacture of balanced ra- 
tions for the use of dairymen and poul- 
trymen. Although continuing the pro- 
duction of the regular mill products, the 
company intends to specialize in grind- 
ing and mixing balanced rations. 

oo > 


COMBINES IN OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma City, OKta. Because 
farmers insist on using the combine, 
wheat harvesting in Oklahoma is un- 
usually slow this year, according to W. 
A. Murphy, state labor commissioner. 
Unusual rains have made the ground too 
soft for combines, so the wheat harvest- 
ing is held up awaiting fair weather. 
There has been a noticeable lack of uni- 
formity in the ripening of the wheat in 
some fields, and as there have come re- 
peated warnings to the wheat growers 
against the use of the combine until the 
wheat is fully ripened and dry, wheat 
harvesting in Oklahoma is late, 

oo 


POLAND'S RYE AREA 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The winter rye 
area remaining for harvest in Poland is 
11,152,000 acres and wheat is 2,447,000 
acres, according to a preliminary esti- 
mate cabled to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The 1928 production of wheat in Hun- 
gary is now forecast at 80,100,000 bus, 
and the rye production is placed at 28,- 
424,000, the Department of Agriculture 
has been advised, 
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Current 


April Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of April, 1928, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Shipments of United States Grain and Products Through Canadian Ports 
A table compiled by the United States Department of Commerce showing the exports 
of United States grain and grain products through Canadian ports during the past two 
fiscal years ended March. Grain exports are shown in bushels (000’s omitted) and flour 
in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Canada—Exports Via United States 


Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from Aug. 
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Menace of the Demand 


for Protein 


1 ven demand for high protein wheat 
has grown increasingly for a period 
of the past five years. When the federal 
in standards were formulated and in- 
troduced some 12 years ago the protein 
content of wheat was not considered as 
a factor and was not included in the 
determination of the grades. 

The small amount of protein in the 

t crop of wheat, both winter and 
spring, and the increasing demand con- 
sequently for protein, together with the 
very high premium which has had to be 
paid for high protein wheat, has caused 
both flour mill and baker to go into the 
subject in a most comprehensive manner. 
It appears they have located the cause 
and it has been intimated will insist 
upon a remedy. 

If something is not done to get back 
to the state of sales condition where we 
were several years ago, before protein 
was heard of in the merchandising of 
grain, we are afraid the demand for pro- 
tein will cause a decrease in the produc- 
tion of wheat in the older cultivated area. 

But now comes word that the question 
of protein may not prove such a serious 
one in flour milling in the near future. 
Flour mill laboratories insist that a well- 
balanced flour does not demand a super- 
quantity of protein. A maximum of 
gluten and gas development is necessary, 
but the demand for high protein of high 
quality is not essential. 

It is argued that the protein repre- 
sents the life substance of the wheat 
berry, but that new modern machinery 
in the baking plants has beaten the life 
out of the flour by high speed machinery 
and excessive pounding, and that by low- 
ering the speed of the machinery (re- 
quiring a little more time in dough prep- 
aration, perhaps) or by substituting the 
present machinery with something less 
life-wrecking the high amount of pro- 
tein will not prove a factor. 

From what we can learn we feel quite 
certain by the time required to intro- 
duce improved methods of dough prepa- 
ration in the bakeries the problem of high 
protein wheat will diminish in impor- 
tance, if not vanish altogether. 

Protein is an illusive element. It may 
appear in abundance one crop at a sta- 
tion and the next crop be deficient. It 
is not a soil condition, nor a temperature 
or climatic condition that manufactures it. 

It will show up in greater volume after 
alfalfa and other crops which produce 
and leave nitrogen in the soil. But the 
weather conditions may or may not de- 
velop it in quantity or quality. One 
year the protected side of a hill will de- 
velop it and the next year the sunny 
side, all according to the intensity of the 
sun rays and the tempering of moisture 
and soil, 

There is one thing sure—the flour mills 
and bakers, after paying the high pre- 
mums demanded for high protein wheat 
at this time, will devote all scientific at- 
tention to a reduction in its demand. 

And inasmuch as the demand for pro- 
tein has come with the introduction of 
modern bakery machinery, the time ele- 
ment holding sway over all else, it is 
quite certain new machinery of a slower 
revolving type will be introduced in the 
mmediate future, and the abuse and an- 
hoyance of the high protein factor set 
aside as a monument to excessive haste 
in bread manufacture. 

If the question of protein is eliminated 
48 a factor in selling wheat a heavy load 
will be lifted from the shoulders of both 

grain trade and the flour mill. And, 
again, if the question of protein content 
m flour ceases to be a factor the coun- 
ty flour mill, with its small laboratory 
’ its small territory to draw its wheat 
tom, will again begin to breathe and 
to prosper. 

If the protein content continues to re- 
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main the dominating factor flour milling 
and bakery bread making will become 
so interwoven and inseparable, the busi- 
ness of one will necessitate a merging 
with the business of the other. This is 
the situation now in Canada where the 
flour mills are gaining control of the 
bakeries. Here some of the bakeries 
own their own flour mills, but this ad- 
vantage, if it is one, will cease to exist 
with the introduction of new improved 
dough mixing machinery that will nurse 
the life-essence of the flour and cease to 
beat or pound it out.—National Grain 
Journal, 
* * 
FOOD HANKY-PANKY 

Sir George Newman, chief medical of- 
ficer of the ministry of health, has in 
his official reports repeatedly denounced 
the extremists who condemn particular 
articles of popular diet, and at a meet- 


ing held in Chesterfield he has just em- 
phasized his views on this subject and 
issued a warning against health hanky- 
panky. 

“T am not going to recommend you all 
to live on oranges,” he stated, “any more 
than I am going to tell you to live on 
brown bread, or to buy your vitamins 
in sixpenny packets, or to sit at home in 
the evening under an ultraviolet lamp. 
No, do not let us lose our way between 
the onward march of approved science 
und the hanky-panky which is bound to 
take place on the margin.”—Milling 
(Liverpool). 

* 

Java’s 1927 sugar crop has exceeded 
that of 1926 by 18.6 per cent, and creates 
a record. The figure for the 1927 season 
was 2,350,000 tons. The area under cul- 
tivation has increased, and is now 483,- 
852 acres, 4.4 per cent more than in 1926. 
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FEED NOTES 














The elevator and general store, owned 
by A. Tulloch, Victory, Wis., burned re- 
cently. 

R. G. Smith, Elkin, N. C, C. C. 
Thorpe, Ronda, N. C., and others, have 
incorporated the Riverside Milling Co., 
Jonesville, N. C., with a capital stock 
of $50,000. .The company will manufac- 
ture dairy feeds. 

The plant of the Lonaconing (Md.) 
Milling Co. has been taken over by the 
Prichard Co., Inc. 

P. A. Norris, general manager of the 
Choctaw Cotton Oil Co., Ada, Okla., has 
announced that the company will erect a 
feed mill. 

The Kay-Dee Feed Co., live stock feed, 
has been incorporated at Sioux City, 
Iowa, with a capital stock of $25,000. 

The Carver (Minn.) Elevator, owned 
by John Funk, has been sold to the 
American Barley Co. The new owners 
will convert it into a poultry and dairy 
feed mixing plant. 

The Sloan Feed & Fertilizer Co., Black 
Mountain, N. C., has been incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

The Piedmont Feed Mills, Charlotte, 
Ga., is planning to build a three-story 
plant for the manufacture of mixed 
feeds. 

Notice of dissolution has been filed by 
the Model Flour Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Plans to establish a plant for the man- 
ufacture of dairy feeds have been made 
by the Texas Stockmen’s Supply Co., 
San Angelo, Texas. 

The Quitaque (Texas) Coal & Grain 
Co. recently announced plans for the con- 
struction of a new grain elevator in that 
place this summer. 

The remodeled feed mixing and manu- 
facturing plant of Treeman & Munger, 
Perry, Okla., is now in operation. 

Egisto Giambastiani has opened a fuel 
and feed business at 428 Aliso Street, 
Los Angeles; operating as the Anchor 
Fuel & Feed Co. 

F. I. Williams & Son, North Adams, 
Mich., have installed a feed mixer. 

A hammer mill has been installed in 
the elevator of V. L. Horton, Tolono, 
Tl. 

The Baker City Grocery Co. has estab- 
lished a branch wholesale business at 
Weiser, Idaho. 

Sehon, Stevenson & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, have purchased the business of the 
Alpha Bowen Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

The firm of Gaskin & Shealy, Orange- 
burg, S. C., has incorporated for $50,000 
to do a general wholesale grocery busi- 
ness. J. P. Shealy is president of the 
company, and J. C. Gaskin secretary. 

The Red Front Flour & Feed Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., has installed equipment for 
feed grinding. 

The Pryor (Okla.) Lumber & Grain 
Co. has added feed storage space and in- 
stalled a grinder. 

C. A. Nancolas has again come in pos- 
session of the Hawarden (Iowa) Roller 
Mills, which he sold to H. R. Naftalin 
last December. 

John Noble has purchased the J. C. 
McJunkins business in feeds, oils and 
greases, at Onawa, Iowa. 

The Lancaster (Cal.) Feed & Fuel Co. 
has been incorporated and has absorbed 


the business of the Valley Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. T. K. Kemple is president of 
the new company. 

The Security Feed & Supply Co. has 
opened a feed store at Van Nuys, Cal. 

A hammer mill has been installed by 
Lefforge & Co., Moran, Ind. 

Fire recently damaged a feed drier at 
the Mead Johnson Co.’s plant at Evans- 
ville to the extent of approximately 
$3,000, water having been forced into the 





REDUCING THE SALES COST 


FLOUR salesman, traveling in 

the West for a southwestern 
mill, arrived one day not so long ago 
in Colorado Springs, where he first 
called the jobber who handled the 
account of his mill there and ar- 
ranged to meet him at the Antlers’ 
Hotel for luncheon. During the meal 
the jobber suggested they drive to a 
town about 35 miles away to see a 
prospective buyer. The plan was 
agreed to, and the two entered the 
flivver parked in front of the hotel. 

“Perhaps I'd better drive,” the job- 
ber said, “as I know the way.” 

“Sure, you drive,” the salesman as- 
sented. . 

The men drove out to the town 
where the customer lived, and, having 
some time left after the first inter- 
view, made several other calls. As 
the shadows of the gigantic Rockies 
spread slowly over the landscape, the 
men started homeward. 

“You know,” the jobber, who was 
still driving, said in the course of the 
conversation, “it seems to me that a 
company like the Blank Milling Co. 
could afford to give you a better car 
than this one.” 

“Say!” the astonished 
said, “this isn’t my car. 
yours P” 

“Gosh, no,” the jobber, equally as- 
tounded, replied. “I thought it be- 
longed to you!” 

As the only thing to do was to 
take the car back to its former park- 
ing place in front of the hotel, the 
innocent purloiners drove the remain- 
ing 30 miles or so in the greatest 
trepidation, expecting at any moment 
to be picked up by a motorcycle cop 
on the alert for stolen cars. But the 
distance was made without arrest, 
and, by strange fortune, a parking 
place was available approximately in 
the same place the flivver formerly 
had been. 

Safe, momentarily at least, from 
the peril of the law, the salesman 
and his companion surrendered to 
curiosity and decided to sit on the 
hotel porch and await developments. 
An hour passed, and a stern visaged 
woman of middle age came from the 
hotel, walked to the flivver, and, 
without hesitation or even a momen- 
tary glance at it, started the motor 
and drove away. Busy, apparently, 


salesman 
Isn’t it 


the entire afternoon, she had not no- 
ticed the absence of her car! 
oo ¥. 
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drier, valued at $7,500, and making nec- 
essary its dismantling for repair. 

The Dow-Hale & Lerigo Co. has in- 
stalled a feed grinder in its plant at 
Royal, Iowa. 

C. E. Carhart has purchased the 
Weber flour mill at Wayne, Neb. He 
will sell the buildings and equipment for 
removal from the property. 

Bossemeyer Bros. announce their in- 
tention of building a feed warehouse at 
Nelson, Neb. 

Everett Giles has purchased the inter- 
est of Walter Evans in the Evans Feed 
Store, 445 Mount Vernon Avenue, Col- 
ton, Cal., and is now sole owner. 

S. G. Ellis has purchased the Persise 
Mill, Salem, Ind., and opened a grain and 
feed business. 

The Steinert Milling Co., Red Lake 
Falls, Minn., is building a warehouse, 
and machinery for the preparation of 
dairy feed will be installed. 

A feed warehouse is being built for 
Fred Hibbing & Son, Homewood, III. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Exchange, 
i Okla., has installed a hammer 
mill. 

N. E. Weland has installed a feed mill 
in his elevator at Walford, Iowa. 

Chatterson & Son have installed a feed 
grinder in their plant at Pompeii, Mich. 

A feed grinder has been installed in 
the plant of P. W. Walker, Littlefield, 
Texas. 

Timme Bros., Delton, Wis., are in- 
creasing the feed grinding capacity of 
their plant. 

The James H. Gray Milling Co. plant, 
Little Valley, N. Y., is being rebuilt. A 
complete mixing plant and grain elevator 
will be installed. 

The Earle Seed & Feed Co., whole- 
sale, has opened a retail establishment at 
Asheville, N. C., with G. F. Stradley in 
charge. 

The newly incorporated Washington 
County Milling Co. will build a 100-bbl 
mill at Cambridge, Idaho, to be ready for 
the new crop. John H. Hayes, Jr., is 
president of the company and A. G. 
Holden secretary. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Finley, 
N. D., will build a warehouse with a ca- 
pacity of two carloads of flour and feed. 

Tentative plans have been made for 
the erection of a feed mill this year by 
the Wasco (Cal.) Creamery & Construc- 
tion Co. 

Aungst Bros., Fayette, Ohio, have in- 
stalled a feed mill. 

A hammer mill has been installed in 
the Soderlund Bros.’ elevator, Madrid, 
Iowa. 

The Ziliack & Schafer Milling Co. has 
installed a hammer mill in its plant at 
Cynthiana, Ind. 

W. Layton, operator of the Lovelock 
(Nev.) alfalfa meal mill, has placed or- 
ders for new equipment. 

The Van Alstyne Milling Co. has suc- 
ceeded the Van Alstyne (Texas) Roller 
Mills. 

The Bennet (Neb.) Elevator operated 
by G. E. Vinning burned recently. 
About 4,000 bus corn were lost. 

The Bazille Mills, 20 miles north of 
O’Neil, Neb., are being wrecked. 

The mill at Elm Creek, Neb., has 
been wrecked, and the material converted 
into a garage and tourist cabin camp. 

The Rankin Elevator, Edison, Neb., 
burned recently. 

Treeman & Nunger have completed a 
new feed mill at Perry, Okla. 

H. B. Corbet, of Jet, Okla., has added 
a feed grinder to his produce plant. 

D. A. Mock, manager of a feed store 
at Cherokee, Okla., will buy and ship 
wheat this season. 

A new corporation, Prentiss, Brooks 
& Co., Inc., has been formed at Holyoke, 
Mass., to deal in flour, grain, etc. Capi- 
tal, 1,000 shares of no par value. Pres- 
ident, Lawrence G. Brooks; treasurer, 
William I. Morse. 

The Springfield (Mo.) Flour & Feed 
Co. has changed its name to the Tindle 
Milling Co., of which J. A. Tindle is 
president. 

Thomas and Benjamin Wood, owners 
of the F. J. Wood & Sons elevator at 
London, Ont., recently purchased the 
Rea Chenoweth elevator at that place. 
The deal gives the Wood company con- 
trol of two modern elevators with ex- 
tensive storage facilities. The Chenoweth 
elevator was erected in 1876 by the late 
James Hamilton. 





THE FORMER DRUGGIST ENTERS A 
NEW BUSINESS 
To the Lady of the House: 

I have recently sold the Purity Plus 
Pharmacy on Main Street where for 
many years I have handled a complete 
line of cosmetics, drugs, medicines, cam- 
eras, tonics, automobile tires, seeds, boots 
and shoes, garden utensils, hardware, 
pills, powders, sandwiches, salads, toys 
and spark plugs. 

To my many friends I desire to an- 
nounce that I have just opened 


THE BON TON MILLINERY AND LINGERIE 
SHOPPE 


Here I handle an assortment of chic 
Parisian turbans, bonnets, tams and 
dainty, delicate undies to tempt Milady. 
A full line of house paints, soft drinks, 
chewing and smoking tobaccos will al- 
ways be carried in addition to filmy silk 
hose, chewing gum, peanuts, step-ins, 
popeorn and candy. Come to the Bon 
Ton for the latest from Paris . for 
that delightful combination . . . for 
that fetching chemise you have your 
heart set on. Always a large variety of 
shoe polish, typewriters and brassieres. 

Special sale tomorrow: $5 hosiery re- 
duced to $3.78 . . . all $2 baseball gloves 
marked down to $1.35 lace hand- 
kerchiefs and roofing reduced 10 per cent. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of an 
early visit, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Arthur L. Lippmann, in Life. 
” * 

It was a resident of Aberdeen who 
decided that life was not worth living, 
and who concluded to end it all. So he 
went over to a friend’s house and turned 
on the gas—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 
A SONG AFTER MARRIAGE 
If I had never met you at that dance; 

If there were less of magic in a waltz; 
If I'd not seen a certain furtive glance; 

If moonlight did not hide those little 

faults; 


If you’d been out when I dropped ’round 
next day; 
If you had not gone out with me to 
dine; 
If we had seen some less romantic play; 
If there were never sentiment in wine; 


If license clerks were not in league with 
Cupid; 
If wedding rings were fenced by more 
than grins, 
Today I would not blush and look so 
stupid 
While purchasing this buggy for the 
twins! 
Dalnar Devening, in Life. 
* * 


Small Town Cop: “You can’t go 
through here with your cut-out open.” 

Motorist: “But I have no cut-out on 
this car.” 

Cop: “Then get one put on and keep 
it closed."—Louis L. Hasley, in Judge. 
7 - 

HOW TO BLOW UP A TIRE 


1. Compliment tire on its symmetry 
and curved form. Tire will be all swelled 
up. 
2. Tell tire joke about it only being 
flat on the bottom. Tire will slowly swell 
with indignation and disgust. 

3. Appeal to its better nature. Tell it 
how the whole world hates a flat tire. 

4. Sing “Thou Swell” to it in a high, 
clear soprano voice. Try to mingle per- 
sonality and charm in this. 

5. Tie a package of oats on a pole in 
front. Just a minute. I have this con- 
fused with something else. - 

6. As a last resort you might look for 
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a pump or call the nearest garage.— 
Arthur Silverblatt, in Judge. 


+ aa 


Citizen (to presidential candidate): 
“How do you stand on the prohibition 
question?” 

Candidate: “I take the same stand on 
this important question as George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln.”—Life. 

7 ” 

Captain (to mate): “The pudding you 
made was very hard—where did you get 
the flour?” 

Mate: “From the bin behind the door.” 

Captain: “Just what I thought. You 
have made the pudding from Portland 
cement.” — Sondagsnisse-Strix (Stock- 
holm). 

+ 

“You say this is a photograph of your 
husband out in front of old Kid McCoy’s 
Saloon? I see the saloon, all right, but 
I don’t see your husband.” 

“My Gawd! Has he gone in there 
again?”—Greenwich Village Follies. 

* 7. 

An admirer of President Coolidge 
has sent him a case of new laid Cali- 
fornia eggs. A Swedish correspondent 
writes in that he thinks that’s carrying 
yokes too far.—Judge. 

. * 

Convict: “Tomorrow’s my electrocu- 
tion.” 

Visitor (trying to be consoling) : “Well, 
more power to you.”—Bell Syndicate. 

* - 

The dumbest freshman we know is the 
chap who bought sealing wax to patch a 
hole in the ceiling—Robert Belt, in 
Judge. 
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A SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH A 30 
years’ record of successful operation de- 
sires to correspond with a flour salesman 
with a view of making a connection; he 
would also have to handle our general 
line. Address 1654, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


July 11, 1928 


FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX. 
perienced, with following in Pennsylvania 
desires position with an Al spring or wip. 
ter mill making quality flour; can qualify 
in any requirement and furnish reference 
and bond. Reply 1672, care North western 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York City. 





WANTED—SALESMAN COVERING BAK- 
ery trade regularly to handle nationally 
advertised line of bakery sales display 
equipment that is designed especially for 
bakeries; furnish full details about your- 
self, territory covered, present line; at- 
tractive prices and terms and liberal com- 
missions. Address 1623, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

WELL KNOWN, LONG ESTABLISHED 
Central States mill of 1,200 bbls capacity 
grinding high quality hard and soft wheat 
flour desires the services of an aggressive 
sales manager; he must be able to furnish 
a successful sales record and have a wide 
acquaintance with hard wheat flour trade, 
preferably jobbing, family and carlot bak- 
ing. Address 1671, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 








BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS, ATTENTION! 


Wanted brokers in Ohio, 


and Southern states for straight or 


Eastern 
mixed cars hard and soft wheat 
flour, poultry, dairy, horse and hog 
feed. The Aviston Milling Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on June 19, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 

Cc. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

CLOVER and representation of four-leaf 
clover; Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of 
Louisiana, Inc., Lake Charles, La; rice. Use 
claimed since September, 1927. 

GOLDRIM in twe concentric circles; In- 
ternational Milling Co., doing business as 
Western Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Davenport, Iowa; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since July, 1904. 

HEART’S DELIGHT; Scoville, Brown & 
Co., Wellsville, N. Y; rice, rolled oats, corn 
starch, macagoni, spaghetti, noodles, buck- 
wheat flour, pastry flour, graham flour, pan- 
cake flour, table meal—namely, corn meal, 
and other foods. Use claimed since 1894. 

IRON KING; Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Jan. 1, 1928. 

LUCKY GIRL; Federal Distributors, Inc., 
also doing business as Lucky Girl Co., Port- 
land, Oregon; whole wheat flour, pastry 
flour, and other foods. Use claimed since 
Sept. 1, 1927. 

MEDALIST; E. A. Kline, doing business 
as E. A. Kline & Co., New York; cereal 
breakfast foods, rice, and other foods. Use 
claimed since Feb. 29, 1928. 

SKOOKUM; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash; wheat flour. Use is claimed 
since Oct. 23, 1916. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements-in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED MILL CHEMIST — WE 
want a capable man with initiative who 
ean co-operate with a pleasant organiza- 
tion; give full particulars first letter. Ad- 
dress 1673, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—PARTY TO TAKE HALF IN- 
terest in 75-bbl mill, spring wheat sec- 
tion; business enough to keep mill going 
steady. Address 1680, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY YOUNG AMBITIOUS GRADUATE CE- 
real chemist now in charge of small mill 
laboratory; five years’ experience; ability 
proven. Address 1670, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. . 





WANTED—POSITION WANTED BY EX- 
perienced head miller to take charge of 
any size mill; best of results guaranteed; 
Middle West preferred. Address 1676, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST EMPLOYED BY A LARGE MILL 
for a number of years is desirous of mak- 
ing a new connection; very competent to 
handle bakers’ service department. Ad- 
dress 1664, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





STATIONARY ENGINEER 23 YEARS’ 
experience; want steady job; can come on 
short notice; first class repairman; strict- 
ly sober; state salary in first letter. Ad- 
dress 1679, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER IN 
spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mill, 
Stillwater, Minn.; married man; family; 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak, 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MIDGET FLOUR MILL—SELL CHBap 
mill alone or property and all; in eastern 
Ohio. Address 1646, care Northwestery 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—50-BBL WATER POWER 
flour and feed mill and feed business, or 
flour mill machinery. Address 1678, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE CHEAP—400-BBL CORN MILL, 
18,000-bu concrete elevator; if interested 
write us for further information. New 
Baden Milling Co., New Baden, III. 





FOR SALE—80-BBL MILL AND ELEVa. 
tor in good town in fine agricultural 
section of central Minnesota, on account 
of ill health of principal owner; welj 
equipped throughout, with 75 h-p semi. 
Diesel engine, all in excellent condition 
and constant operation, with good estab. 
lished trade; besides flour business, large 
grain and feed trade; an excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address 1668, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in., and five double stands 9x30-in., 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling rolls, good 
condition. Write or wire Standard Mili 
Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





TWO STANDS 9x30, TWO STANDS 9x 
Barnard & Leas rolls; three stands 9x18 
Nordyke & Marmon rolls; two stands Bar- 
nard & Leas, three high rolls, 12x14, with 
extra set rolls each stand; three plansift- 
ers; four Perfection dust collectors; puri- 
fiers, separators, scourers for 400-bb] mill; 
priced cheap to move. Address Box 256, 
Osceola, Wis. 





W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 


312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Sulicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 














MERCHANT & KILGORE 
et Tb ATTORNEYS 
Specializ- and 
ing in TRADEMARKS Patent 
Practice Exclusively before Causes. 
U.S. Courts and Patent Office. Associates 
in Washington, D.C., and Foreign Countries. 
727 Metropolitan Life Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn 








Riverside Code “Récision” 


Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 











ganization. 


sales activities. 


Toledo, Ohio. 





Sales Manager Wanted by 
2 - 
Ohio Mill 

A leading Ohio mill is looking for the right man to fill an im- 
portant place in its sales organization. 
man shall have charge of sales and of our Sales organization, and may 
be designated as a sales manager, although it is expected that most 
of his time will be spent in the field either originating business him- 
self or working in co-operation with others in doing so. 
must have initiative, ability, sound sales ideas and plans, ability to 
produce results and build up and work with an effective sales or- 
The opportunity is here for the right man with a mill 
of established reputation and business which wants to extend its 
The mill makes both soft winter and hard wheat 
flour, and corn goods, and ships in either straight or mixed cars. 
Location favorable for this extention of its business. 
Sales Manager,” care The Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 


It is contemplated that this 


The man 


Address “Ohio 











